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FOREWORD 


HIS book is based upon the findings of a lifetime of 
experience, and so illustrates in a practical way the first 
part of the book's title — Education Through Experience. 

As with young children, this experience has been gained 
primarily at first hand, through living with children and 
watching them in their homes, their neighbourhood and their 
schools; but this has been supplemented by knowledge gained 
from parents and teachers, and from the words and writings of 
others who have lived with and studied young children. 

My first and chief acknowledgment is to the children, who 
have taught me so much — the children of my own family 
and of my friends, the children I have taught in school or 
watched in other people's schools, the children with whom I 
have worked in voluntary organizations and those whom I 
have met in street, shop, bus or train. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness also to the parents and 
teachers I have known, whose work has extended my experience 
and has been to me an ever-renewed inspiration. 

It is impossible to make acknowledgment to all those 
speakers and writers whose words have influenced me in my 
own practical work with children and in the crystallization of 
my philosophy of education, but my debt to them is great. 
For permission to quote extracts from the works of some of 
these writers I am grateful to the publishers whose names are 
given in the List of References, to the Chicago University 
Press who hold the copyright of The School and the Child, by 
John Dewey, and to Messrs. C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. who now 
publish Education, by Herbert Spencer. 

A book about young children would hardly be complete 
without illustrations. I wish to acknowledge my thanks, for 
permission to reproduce photographs, to the parents who have 
lent me snapshots of their children, to the Manchester Educa- 
tion Committee'and the Chief Education Officer for Manchester 
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for allowing me to use photographs taken in Manchester 
schools, to the Head Teachers of these schools for their co- 
operation, to Mr. H. Lee who took many of these photographs, 
to Mr. C. H. Bailey of Didsbury Training College for the 
photographs on Plates 9, 12, 18b and 23a, to Professor T. L. 
Green of the University of Ceylon for the photographs on Plates 
4, 5 and 6a, to the Evening Chronicle, Manchester, and the 
Manchester Evening News respectively for the photographs on 
Plate 13. 

I am indebted to Miss M. Weddell, late Principal of the 
Training College of Domestic Economy, Manchester, for 
assistance with the text, and to my colleagues and friends for 
their encouragement and helpful criticism during the writing 
of the book. 

I hope that those parents and teachers who read this book 
will come to realize more fully the great responsibility that they 
share in educating the men and women of the future, and that 
those teachers who are trying to establish a new way of life in 
the Infant School, based upon the nature and needs of the 
children, will be encouraged to go forward in their work. This 
book will have achieved its purpose if it ensures for some 
children a wider and richer education leading to full maturity. 


E. M. 
July 1950 


PART ONE 


THE FOUNDATIONS 


CHAPTER I. A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Knowledge is important, still more so is the power to 
use it; but most important of all is what a man believes, 
what he thinks good and bad, whether he has clear 


values and standards and is prepared to live by 
them. : Sır RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


N E of the outstanding characteristics of our way of life 

in this mid-twentieth century is speed. We are hurrying 
along at a pace undreamt of in the past, and striving ever to 
increase the rate of our moving and living. But when, in our 
saner moments, we stop to reflect upon the direction in which 
we are moving, it is not easy to perceive behind this drive a 
conscious purpose that is directing the progress of mankind, 
or a clear idea of the goal towards which we are hurrying. 
There is a danger that speed may become an end in itself and 
not a means to an end, and that we may be so concerned about 
travelling quickly that we find ourselves arriving where we do 
not wish to be. If true progress is to be achieved it is essential 
that our aim should be the highest that we can at present 
conceive, and that our purpose should be strong enough to 
guide us resolutely towards its achievement. i 
_ If this is true of life, it is particularly true of education, as it 
is through education that man gives direction to each successive 
generation starting out on the road of life. It is not enough that 
we should devise the means of education and elaborate them 
with all the aids that modern thought can contribute. We must, 
in all sincerity, try to determine the ends of education, and so 
give purpose and direction to our efforts to discover the best 
means of achieving those ends. 

Our philosophy of education will inevitably be based upon 
our philosophy of life, for all education is fundamentally 
spiritual and reflects the standard of values of society and of the 
educator. A philosophy of life is essentially a personal matter 
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and, even among people of similar beliefs, each individual has | 
his own particular outlook resulting from his heredity and his | 
background of experience. It is, therefore, impossible to speak 
in general terms of the present-day philosophy as a corporate | 
belief, as one can only truly know one’s own philosophy. At the 
risk of appearing to ‘wear my heart upon my sleeve’, I must try l 
to state simply my own view of life, in order that my plilsopug 
of education — the ends to be aimed at and the means 0 
achieving those ends — may be clearly understood. 1 

My upbringing and experience have led me to believe that 
there is an ultimate purpose in life, and that each individual 
life is bound up with this purpose and so has a purpose of its 
own; that each human being is unique and significant as 4 
Person and has a unique contribution to make to the life of the 
community and the progress of mankind; that, in order to be 
able to make this contribution, he must be free to develop to 
his full potential Capacity, and his welfare must be the concern 
of the community; that, whatever his talents and handicaps 
may be, each person may seek to live the good life, which will 
lead him on beyond the material to the spiritual world, where 
the ultimate purpose of his life can be achieved, 

The conception of the ‘good life’ will differ for each of us 


according to the standard of values that we have come to 
accept and to live b 


whom we share the earth, and 2 , 
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sensitiveness to the wonder and beauty of natural things; it 
means an appreciation of the past and present and a looking 
forward to the future with courage, with a singleness of mind 
and a purity of heart that alone can unify our thoughts and 
actions and lead us towards ultimate fulfilment, 

My philosophy of education is an integral part of my 
philosophy of life. Education means to me much more than 
teaching children to acquire certain skills and to learn certain 
facts. It is concerned with the whole child — his physical, 
mental and spiritual growth; his feelings, attitudes and 
relationships; his character and his personality; it is concerned 
with him as an individual having certain innate tendencies, 
potentialities and traits, and also with him as a member of 
society having certain rights and privileges, duties and respon- 
sibilities. It is concerned with his growth towards the ‘good 
life’, 

It is obvious that the education of the ‘whole child’ cannot be 
undertaken entirely, or even primarily, by the school, although 
the school will play an important part in it. Education is 
already well advanced before the child comes to school, 
whether he comes at the age of two or five years. Education 
is the sum total of our learning which in turn is the result of our 
experience. Experience, in its usually accepted sense, begins 
at birth and continues throughout life, and it is gained in 
whatever place we happen to be, and from all the things that 
We perceive and the people whom we encounter. 

Education then is concerned with the whole child, and with 
the whole of his experience, whether in the home, the school or 
the neighbourhood, whether at first-hand through sense- 
Perception and feeling, or at second-hand through the spoken 
or written word, pictures, diagrams, symbols or sounds. It is 
Concerned with the nurture of the child, the fostering of his 
natural growth to allow him to develop to his full capacity of 
body, mind and spirit; with the provision of opportunities for 
discovering the world and for learning to be a member of 
society; and with the passing on to him of the traditions of our 
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race, and leading him to the threshold of the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom that have been handed down to us by 
past generations. 

It would be a dangerous policy, leading to a state of anarchy, 
if each educator were to attempt to bring up the children in his 
care according to his own personal philosophy, without 
reference to that of his time and generation. It would be even 
more dangerous for him to set down his own philosophy of 
education for other people to read, and' perhaps to follow, 
without first testing it against the thought and beliefs of those 
whom the world has acknowledged as great and wise. 

Wide experience in the educational field leads me to believe 
that the philosophy of life and education outlined above is in 
line with the general trend of thought and progress of thc 
present time, and is shared by many parents and educationists. 
This view of education is based upon close observation of 
children and upon experiment in educational practice. We 
have been guided in our observations and experiments by the 
findings of psychologists, and by the experience of the great 
educators of the past, to whom we owe much of our knowledge 
and inspiration. 

It may help to clarify the modern view of education if we 
look back at the development of educational philosophy, as 
expressed in the writings and work of outstanding educators 
of the past, and see how we have arrived at our present position 
in educational theory and practice. But we must beware of 
falling into the error of thinking that ours is 
education. Just as we have built upon the thought and work 


of those who have gone before us, so those who come after us 
will continue to build, using our thought and work as a basis 
for further progress. 


a final view of 


The quotations given below are selected from the writings 
of educators who have been concerned particularly with the 
young child and his education, and whose influence was 
effective in their own times and is still felt, in varying degrees, 
today. For the sake of the student who may be interested in 
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following up the quotations, ‘their context is given in the 
appendix.» 


The Aims of Education 

The pioneers in the education of young children gave con- 
siderable thought to determining the aims of education. These 
aims reflect the way of life of past generations, their spiritual 
values and religious beliefs. 

Comenius, writing three hundred years ago in The School 


of Infancy says, 


The purpose for which youth ought to be educated is 

threefold: 

(i) Faith and Piety; 

(ii) Uprightness in respect of morals; 

(iii) Knowledge of languages and arts. These, how- 
ever, in the precise order in which they are here 
propounded and not inversely. 


Comenius was a bishop of the Moravian church. He was 
concerned about the quality of life of the people of his time, 
and he believed that social regeneration could be brought about 
through education. Unlike earlier writers and many later ones 
he thought that all children, boys and girls, rich and poor, 
should be educated, in order to raise the standard of life of the 
people. It was not until two hundred and forty years had 
elapsed that this was put into practice in England. 

Rousseau had many revolutionary ideas, but he did not 
think that it was necessary to educate all children. In Emile 


written in 1762, he says, 


The poor man has no need of education. The education 
of his own station in life is forced upon him, he can have 
no other.* 


The development of his theory, however, leads one to think 
that he was here speaking of schooling rather than of education 
in its wider sense, because he later asserts that education 1s 
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living and not a preparation for still further education. He 
writes, 


It matters little to me whether my pupil is intended for the 
army, the church, or the law. Before his parents chose a 
calling for him nature called him to be a man. Life is the 
trade I would teach him.? 


Pestalozzi believed in the child's capacity to learn for himself 
through living 'according to Nature. . His fundamental 
principle was ‘Life educates’, and he tried to act upon this 
principle in the Swiss orphanages and schools in which he 
worked. In one of his letters, written in 1818, he said, 


We must bear in mind that the ultimate end of education 
is, not perfection in the accomplishments of the school, but 
fitness for life; not the acquirement of habits of blind 
obedience and of prescribed diligence, but a preparation 
for independent action... Thus education, instead of 
merely considering what is to be imparted to children, 
ought to consider first what they may be said already to 


possess, if not as a developed, at least as an innate, faculty 
capable of development. 


Froebel’s writings were inspired by firmly held religious 
beliefs. He based his theory of education upon his own 
experiences in an unhappy childhood, and upon what he 
learnt from living with children. Although his meaning is 
sometimes obscured by the philosophical language in which it is 
expressed, the sincerity of his belief and purpose is always 
apparent, and has been an inspiration to countless parents and 
teachers who have accepted his principles of education in their 


work with children. In The Education of Man, written in 1826, 
he says, 


Education consists in leadin 
being, growing into self-co 
sullied, conscious and free 
of Divine Unity, and in te 
thereto.: i 


§ man, as a thinking, intelligent 
nsciousness, to a pure and un- 
representation of the inner law 
aching him the ways and means 
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Education as a whole, by means of instruction and 
training, should bring to man's consciousness, and render 
efficient in his life, the fact that man and nature proceed 
from God and are conditioned by him — that both have 
their being in God.* 


In his autobiography, Froebel states his aim in more secular 
and practical terms: 


To stir up, to animate, to awaken, and to strengthen, the 
pleasure and power of the human being to labour unin- 
terruptedly at his own education, has become and always 
remained the fundamental principle and aim of my 
educational work.’ 


Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher, writing in 1859, 
echoes the aims of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. He says, 


How to live? — That is the essential question for us. Not 
how to live in the mere material sense only, but in the 
widest sense ... To prepare us for complete living is the 
function which education has to discharge . . - It behoves 
us to set before ourselves and ever to keep clearly in view, 
complete living as the end to be achieved, so that in 
bringing up our children we may choose subjects and 
methods of instruction, with deliberate reference to this 
end.* 


John Dewey, working in the United States of America at 
the beginning of this century, approached cducation from a 
Scientific point of view. He was not satisfied to accept the 
findings of earlier educators but studied the behaviour of 
young children in his own school, and tried to determine 


experimentally how best to make provision for their education. 


Like Pestalozzi he was concerned with the child himself, as 
well as with the body of knowledge and experience that adults 
expect the child to acquire. In The School and the Child, written 
in 1906, he considers the relationship between the child and 


the curriculum. He says, 
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The fundamental factors in the educative process are an 
immature, undeveloped being; and certain social aims, 
meanings, values incarnate in the material experience of 
the adult. The educative process is the duc interaction of 


these forces. 

Through his work with children Dewey came to believe that, 
in early childhood, learning results from doing, and that to 
maintain the unity of the child's experience the project method 
of learning should precede the study of separate subjects. He 
is less definite in his formulation of the aims of education than 
are the earlier educators, whose views were often philosophical 
rather than scientific. 

At the same time that Dewey was conducting his experiments 
in America, Dr. Montessori, in Italy, was also making a 
scientific approach to the education of young children, but 
from the standpoint of the doctor rather than of the educa- 
tionist. The success of her work with subnormal children led 
her to make experiments with normal children from poor 
homes, and later from wealthier homes. - Her findings have had 
a widespread influence upon the provision made for young 
children in schools in many parts of the world, though this 
influence is probably decreasing at the present time. 

Dr. Montessori found that many children were damaged 
psychologically by thoughtlessness and ignorance on the part 


of parents and other adults. In The Secret of Childhood, written 
in 1936, she says, 


There is a hidden man, a hidden child, a buried living 
being, who must be liberated. Here is the first urgent task 
of education: liberation in this sense means knowledge, 
or indeed a discovery of the unknown . . . Here.is the aim 


of the new education: first of all to discover the child and 
effect his liberation.» 


This she carried out by giving the child freedom to work at 
tasks of his own choice within a prepared environment. 


It is salutary to remember that two of the greatest educational 
thinkers and pioneers of this century were not primarily 


— 
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teachers. Perhaps it is necessary to look at educational theory 
and practice more objectively than most teachers are able to 
do, in order to assess their value and to suggest lines of progress. 
Maria Montessori was a doctor, and Margaret McMillan was a 
social and political worker. It was through contact with the 
sufferings of children that they were led to work for improved 
conditions and provision for the youngest children. 

In setting up, in poor districts of London, clinics, camp 
schools, a crêche, and then, in 1917; a nursery school, Margaret 
McMillan and her sister, Rachel, were at first concerned to 
improve the standards of health of young children. They found 
by experience that open-air life, in as natural surroundings as 
could be provided in London, helped the children to develop 
not only physically but intellectually, and to become happy; 
confident members of the small community of the nursery 
school. In a broadcast address given in 1927, Margaret 
McMillan described the provision made for the children in the 
nursery school, and then said, 

Now you may ask why should we give all this to the 
children? Because this is nurture, and without it they can 
never really have education. For education must grow out 
of nurture as the flower from its root, since nurture 1$ 
organic; it is the right building up of nerve structure and 
brain cell... Much of the money we spend on education 
is wasted because we have not made any real foundation 
for our educational system." 
_ It will be clear to those who are familiar with recent trends 
in educational thought that our aims, though directed to a 
better future, have their roots in the past. The men and 
Women who strove to improve the lot of children, and to 
establish higher standards of living, were inspired by aims that 
were far in advance of the social life of their times. Many of 
their aims are now ours and have still to be put into general 
practice. We believe with Comenius, Pestalozzi and Froebel 
that the underlying purpose of life, and so of education, 15 à 
spiritual one.’ Rousseau and Pestalozzi believed that life 
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educates, and Herbert Spencer that education prepares the 
child for life. We have combined these beliefs, and our purpose 
now is to allow children to live fully at each stage of develop- 
ment, in order that there may be fulfilment at each stage, and 
that full preparation may be made for the life of maturity. 

From Froebel and Dewey we have learnt the importance of 
providing for the full growth of the individual through his own 
interest and effort, and of introducing him to the store of 
knowledge which is his heritage and which will enrich his life. 

Dr. Montessori and Margaret McMillan have taught us the 
importance of environment for sound development, though 
they differ consideraby in their views as to the most suitable 
environment to provide for young children. Our aims in 
education have been influenced by the insistence that Margaret 
McMillan laid upon the need for nurture throughout childhood, 
and particularly in the early years. 

We are still far from realizing many of our aims, but progress 
is being made and there is a feeling of determination among 
parents, teachers and administrators that all children shall 


have the best opportunity for development that education 
can provide. 


The Importance of Early Education 
The findings of psychi 


hildren by their early experiences, and 


Comenius, in The School of Infancy, 
expectant mother on how to 


the unborn child, and he u 
naturally. In Speaking of ea 


gives advice to the 
conduct herself in the interests of 
rges mothers to feed their babies 
rly impressions he Says, 
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Whatever first attaches to the tender age of children, 
whether good or bad, remains most firmly fixed, so that 
throughout life it may not be expelled by any after 
impression.'? 

In order that the human being may be educated to full 
humanity, God has given him certain years of childhood 
during which he is not fit for active life; and that only is 
firm and stable which has been imbibed during the earliest 
years.!? f 


Rousseau is very emphatic about the mother’s duty to feed 
and care for her child herself. Of early education he writes, 


We are born capable of learning, but knowing nothing, 
perceiving nothing . . - Man's education begins at birth; 
before he can speak he is learning.'* 


Pestalozzi came to the same conclusions, and wrote in 
How Gertrude Teaches her Children, 


I tried to find out the exact time when the child first began 
to learn, and soon convinced myself that this coincided 
with the hour of birth. From the moment when he is first 
sensitive to external impressions Nature becomes his 
teacher.!5 


Froebel learnt from his own early experience, and that of the 
children he taught, how important are the first impressions of 
a young child. In The Education of Man he wrote, 


Often the whole life of man is not sufficient to efface what 
he has absorbed in childhood... Often the hardest 
struggles of man with himself, and even the later most 
adverse and oppressive events in his life, have their origin 
in this stage of development; for this reason the care of the 
infant is so important.** 


Writing later about education in boyhood he says, 


Instruction and example alone and in themselves are not 
sufficient: they must meet a good, pure heart, and this is 
an outcome of proper educational influences 1n childhood. 
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Therefore, the cultivation of boyhood rests wholly on be 
of childhood; therefore activity and firmness of the wi 
rest upon activity and firmness of the feelings and of the 


heart. Where the latter are lacking the former will 
scarcely be attainable.17 


Margaret McMillan, in concentrating her efforts on making 
provision for the youngest children, demonstrated her belief 
in the importance of early experien 
her broadcast talk she said, 


The new thinkers, the psy 


ces and impressions. In 


chologists . . . began to show why 
the first five years of life are the most important of all... 


they told us how the first five years was the time of swift 
events and that destiny was settled then.1 


Later she wrote, 


In all learning the first performance is t 
of all. It contains what t 
mining factor, 


he most important 
he psychologists call the deter- 


The nursery school life at Deptford came to be extended to 
the age of seven, as Margaret McMillan saw the benefits to be 


gained from it by children of over five years. In 1930 she 
wrote, 


essential factor in this organic education... For 


maturation is not what we are accustomed to call learning. 
It is an earlier and more fundamental thing.’ It is a pre- 
paration of the organisms for all and every kind of progress 
and learning.:» 


Sense-perception 


If we agree that education begins at birth, and that learning 
depends upon experience, it is important that we should be 


miao 
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clear about the nature of experience in early childhood. The 
young child is incapable for many months of learning from the 
experience of other people through the spoken word, and many 
years will elapse before he can understand the written word. 
Even pictures convey little to him until he has had sufficient 
first-hand experience for his imagination to interpret them to 
him in the light of his own knowledge. Itis through first-hand 
experience of people and things that he gains his first impres- 
sions and the channels for these impressions are his senses. 
‘Sense-training’ has been a popular term in recent years in 
educational circles, but the idea that children learn through 
their senses, and only gradually come to be able to learn 
through words and symbols, has been the basis of much of the 
work of past educators of young children. 

At a time when education was thought of largely in terms of 
classical studies, Comenius affirmed that these must be pre- 
ceded by studies in the vernacular tongue, and by a detailed 
knowledge of the things in the child's environment. He says, 


The mind is unlimited in its sweep ... To [man] are 
attached emissaries and scouts, VIZ. his senses of seeing, 


hearing, smelling, taste and touch." 


In order that everything may be imprinted the more 
easily, let the senses be applied to the subject as often as 
possible — e.g. let hearing be joined with vision, and the 


hand with speech.” 


bination of senses and skills 
to have been neglected 
be recognized again as 


This principle of the use of a com 
is a very important one, which seems 
for some time, but is now coming to 
essential to learning in the early years. 

Rousseau’s courageous break with traditional methods of 
education may have been too drastic, and have led him to 
make some very impracticable suggestions, but his belief in the 
importance of first-hand experience has been justified. He 
writes in Emile, . 
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In the dawn of life, when memory and imagination have 
not begun to function, the child only attends to what 
affects its senses. His sense experiences are the raw 
material of thought... He wants to touch and handle 
everything; do not check these movements which teach 
him invaluable lessons. Thus he learns to perceive the 
heat, cold, hardness, softness, weight, or lightness of bodies, 
to judge their size and shape and all their physical pro- 
perties, by looking, feeling, listening, and, above all, by 
comparing sight and touch, by judging with the eye what 
sensation they would cause to his hand. 


The point made here by Rousseau is a very important one, 
and one which is sometimes forgotten. Sense-training must 
never become a ‘lesson’ or an end in itself. The senses are 
trained through purposeful action when interest sharpens 


perception, and when heightened awareness provokes thought, 
judgment and reasoning. 


Pestalozzi develops this idea and shows how the acquisition 
of language and of mathematical knowledge is largely depen- 
dent upon sensory experience. He writes in The Swansong, in 
1826, 


Life educates. Just as moral education begins in inner 


experiences—i.e. in impressions which touch our feelings— 
so the education of the intellect results from the experience 
of objects which act as stimu 


li upon our senses. Nature 
brings the whole range of our sense-impression to bear 
on life. All our knowledge of the outside world is the result 
of sensory experiences.?: 


The training of the faculty of specch is based upon life, as 
is the training of the senses... The natural progress in 
learning his mother tongue and the educational advantages 


thereof, are limited by his sensory acquaintance with the 
things about him.. 


- To extend and quicken his direct 
knowledge of things is the only true method of furthering, 
In a natural way, the 


acquisition of the mother tongue.*5 


We rest everything upon man's native disposition to think. 
Man must 1 


earn to think over the objects presented to his 
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senses, to group, to separate, and to compare them himself. 
As he does this, the power of counting and measuring comes 
into being, as it were, spontaneously. Our method lays the 
utmost stress upon this early work, and refuses to have 
anything to do with mechanical tricks and abbreviations 
so much used in elementary and higher practical 


arithmetic.?* 


Froebel expressed similar thoughts in The Education of Man, 
laying stress upon the importance of sensory impressions in the 
development of specch. Büt to some of Froebel’s later teaching 
can be traced a formalism that tended to hinder progress in 
education in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
He observed children's play with toys such as a ball, a doll and 
bricks, and, being a philosopher, he gave philosophical meaning 
to this play. Thinking that this meaning could be made plainer 
to children by the use of prepared materials, designed to teach 
particular qualities and relationships, he developed, over a 
number of years, his system of ‘Gifts and Occupations * 
This system conflicted in many ways with his earlier views on 
children’s play and sensory training, but many of his followers 
took this system and developed it in ways that seem to us today 
quite contrary to his general principles of education. The letter 
of his teaching was followed rather than the spirit, and it was 
not until fairly recently that the less formal aspect of his work 
was again developed and was found to be in line with modern 
educational practice. 


We owe much to Dr. Montessori for her research into the 


value of sense-training. She devised for the use of the children 
in her school a great variety of apparatus which trained their 
senses, especially that of touch, and developed their judgment. 
To Dr. Montessori this training of the senses had a deep 
significance and was closely related to different aspects of 
growth. In The Secret of Childhood she says, 

The true ‘motor characteristic’ connected with the mind 

is the movement of the hand in the service of the mind in 


working out an idea.” 
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The hand is the delicate and structurally complicated 
organ that allows the mind not only to manifest itself but 
to enter into special relations with its environment? 


Sight and hearing are the gates of the mind; they are 


known as the intellectual senses . . - It is not the fact of 


seeing or hearing that is important, but the fact that the ego 
should form itself, grow, enjoy and maintain itself, through 
seeing and hearing.» 


Dr. Montessori describes how the children seemed ‘satisfied, 
rested and happy’ after working with the apparatus, and had 
‘the look of those who have experienced some great joy’. She 
explains that the apparatus was devised to give the child 
opportunities for doing the kind of actions which seemed to 
give him great satisfaction, but which adults would not allow 
him to perform in the home; for example, the unstoppering 
and restoppering of scent bottles, the raising and lowering of 
the lid of an inkstand or a box, or the opening and shutting of 
à cupboard door. She believed that ‘he would be satisfied with 
lhings made for him, allowing him to practise the same move- 
ments’, 

This system of education for young children was widely used 
in this and other countries during the first decades of this 
century, but many people found that the artificiality of the 
environment and the apparatus, and the limitations laid upon 
the child in the use of the apparatus, were stultifying to him, 
and that a more natural environment gave him greater scope 
for all-round development. 

Tt was Margaret McMillan who brought us back to a realiz- 
ation of the value of a natural environment for the child Her 


They thus begin the lon 


h 8 day of adventure and life that we 
think they ought to ha y 


ve. For they need experience now, 
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just as they need food. Colour and light and music, 
animals and the sight of birds a-wing, or tame in the garden 
and pigeon cotes.* x 


There must be sensory experience. To run on cool grass 


and warm earth is a privilege of the open-air nursery 
child.” 


She made use of apparatus with the children but it was 
always secondary. to the real thing — 


When he has been in the garden, and only after he has been 
there, should a child try to recognize the colours in his 
boxes and tablets, and match them. The first impression 
is the original, without it any colour work is artificial and 
vague.” 


In the nursery garden were flowers and herbs to delight and 
train the senses of sight and smell. She writes, 


Perfume. This is not unimportant, for smell is a function em 
which health and safety depend as well as a pleasure. It 
is a sense, too, that has deeper associations with lasting 


memory than any other.” 


Miss McMillan stressed the importance of leisureliness 1n 
perception, especially in the youngest children. She knew that 
learning cannot be hurried, and, describing a snowy day in the 
nursery, she said, 


The children stand watching, watching, with lax muscles, 


in that state of reverie which we note in them every E 
and which is becoming to us a condition as well de ne 
and deserving of respect as sleep. Perception takes time. 


The Urge to Learn 
_ Another important principle, upon which modern educa- 
tional practice is based, is that the child has within himself the 
urge to learn, that each child learns at his own particular rate 
and through his own efforts, and that premature teaching or 
driving of the child can have only harmful effects. This also 
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was recognized by those past educators who have studied 
children at work and play, but their advice has often been dis- 
regarded by parents and teachers. 


This principle is expressed tersely by Comenius in The Great 
Didactic — 


There is implanted in man a desire to know, and not merely 
a tolerance of labour but an appetite for labour.:* 


Let no one be weighted with too much to learn... Let the 
intellect be forced to nothing save what it spontaneously 
desires in accordance with its age and with right method 
...Let nothing be attempted with youth except those 


things which their age and ability not only admit of but 
desire.” 


Rousseau gave similar advice — 


Nature provides for the child’s growth in her own fashion, 
and this should never be thwarted. Do not make him sit 
still when he wants to run about, nor run when he wants to 
be quiet. If we did not spoil our children’s wills by our 
blindness their desires would be free from caprice. Let 
them run, jump and shout to their heart’s content. All 


their own activities are instincts of the body for its growth 
in strength. 


Pestalozzi says on this subject, 


Whatever capacity man has within him is associated with 
a disposition to activity; the disposition tends to realize 
itself, and to develop through activity into trained 
capacity. 


Froebel appeals strongly for patience with the process of 
growth, and for faith in the child’s capacity to develop, given 
the right conditions. He says, 


We grant space and time to young plants and animals 
because we know that, in accordance with the laws that 
live in them, they will develop properly and grow well... 
but the young human being is looked upón as a piece of 
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wax, a lump of clay, which man,can mould into what he 
pleases... Education in training and in all instruction 
should be by far more passive and following than 
categorical and prescriptive. 


The boy... is much injured and weakened by having 
placed before himself, at an early period, an extraneous aim 
for imitation and exertion, such as preparation for a certain 
calling or sphere of activity." 


Dewey proved the truth of these principles in his own school, 
and expressed his convictions clearly and forcefully — 


Learning is active. It involves reaching out of the mind. 
It involves organic assimilation starting from within.* 


There are those who see no alternative between forcing the 
child from without, or leaving him entirely alone . . . Both 
fail to see that development is a definite process, having its 
own law, which can be fulfilled only when adequate and 


normal conditions are provided.“ 


An end which is the child’s own carries him on to possess 
the means of its accomplishment.“ 


This is an important point which cannot be stressed too often, 
that skills are acquired as the child carries out a self-chosen, 
purposeful job of work which necessitates the acquisition of 
these skills, providing that he has reached the necessary stage of 
maturation. He walks when he has achieved balance and wishes 
to reach a desired object; he talks when he has listened to and 
understood speech and wishes to express his thoughts; he reads 
when he can understand the use of symbols and wishes to use 
books for information or enjoyment. e 

Dr. Montessori also shows how self-chosen activity and 
development are related in the child — 


Growth is not something vague like a progressive accumu- 

lation of material or an inherent hereditary necessity. It is 

a process meticulously guided by transient instincts which 

give an acute sensibility and an impulse towards specific 
[^ 
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forms of activity, and these often differ very plainly from 
the activities of the individual in the adult state... The 
child has a different motive principle from the adult. The 
adult acts in a whirl of external motives which demand cold 
effort, sacrifice and wearisome labour. And if the adult is 
to be equal to his task, the child he was must have worked 
well, to make of him a strong man.‘ 


Like Froebel, Margaret McMillan had faith that, by our 
waiting for maturation before giving instruction, the child 


would achieve more in the end and know joy in his achievement. 
She says, 


It is not by free and rapid use, but by premature use of the 
nervous tissue and by starvation of the nervous system with 
all its routes and centres that mischief is done. Just as a 
child loves to run fast, loves to jump off a high stump, 
loves to throw a stone far, just as he loves these things and 
for the same rcason he loves to marshall all his memories, 
to use them and feel his life quicken in so doing.1* 


Play 


The irresistible urge in young children to be active, to 
investigate and discover, to imitate and pretend, to plan and 
construct, finds its outlet in what we call play. It is unfortunate 
that we have only this word to use for the child’s activity, as we 
use it to denote activity of a quite different nature in older 
children and adults. 

For us, play means those activities which are not connected 
with our work, and which should perhaps be termed recreation. 
Some of the child’s actions are in this category, for example, 
when he ‘lets off steam? and abandons himself to the sheer 
delight of movement after a period of concentration. But if we 
watch children ‘at play’ we shall see that much of their 
activity is of a very serious nature, requiring close attention, 
thought and experiment, and should more truly be termed 
work, even though it may have no economic value. It is during 
this so-called play that children learn to work, to concentrate 
and to persevere until achievement is reached; to discover the 
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nature of their surroundings and of the people in their commun- 
ity; to acquire skills of body and mind, and to express their 
thoughts and feelings in a great variety of ways. 

As this is the natural way in which young children learn and 
the normal pattern of their living, it has been taken by many 
teachers as the pattern for much of the children's life in school. 
School thus takes on its right function as an extension of life in 
the home and the neighbourhood, with no bewildering change 
of standards to cause maladjustment as the child moves from 
one sphere to the other. 

The significance of play in the life of young children has been 
apparent to all the great educators, except perhaps Dr. 
Montessori. They have all stressed the need to give ample 
Speedy for play and to respect it as a vital factor in educa- 

lon. 

As long ago as 1628 Comenius wrote, 


The more a child . . . runs about and plays, the sweeter its 
sleep, the more easily does its stomach digest, the more 
quickly does it grow and flourish, both in body and mind. 


It is better to play than to be idle, for during play the mind 
is intent upon some object which often sharpens the ability. 
In this way children may be early exercised to an active 
life, without any difficulty, since nature herself stirs them 
up to be doing something.“ 


Rousseau seemed to be particularly aware of the joy that 
play brought to children, and he delighted in their light- 
heartedness. He says, 


Love childhood, indulge its sports, its pleasures, its 
delightful instincts. Who has not sometimes regretted that 
age when laughter was ever on the lips and when the heart 
was ever at peace? Why rob these innocents of the joys 
which pass so quickly, of that precious gift which they can- 
not abuse? Why fill with bitterness the fleeting days of 
early childhood, days which will no more return for them 
then for you? ... As soon as they are aware of the joy of 
life, let them’ rejoice in it. 


8 
Accessioned No. dese 
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It was Froebel who first seemed to realize that there was an 
inner significance for the child in play, and that it was a serious 


matter, to be treated with respect. He wrote in The Education of 
Man, 


Play at this time is not trivial, it is highly serious and of 
deep significance ... Play is the highest phase of child- 
development . . . the purest, most spiritual, activity of man 
at this stage, and at the same time, typical of human life as 
a whole . . . It gives, therefore, joy, freedom, contentment, 
inner and outer rest, peace with the world. It holds the 
sources of all that is good. A child that plays thoroughly, 
with self-active determination, perseveringly until physical 
fatigue forbids, will surely be a thorough, determined man, 


capable of self-sacrifice for the promotion of the welfare of 
himself and others. 


Play and sensory experience are closely related, and what was 
said earlier about formalism creeping into Froebels work 
applies to his later teaching on play. He introduced symbolism 
into prescribed forms of play for young children, as a result of 
his philosophical reasoning. It was unfortunate that many of 
his followers were guided by his later rather than by his earlier 
teaching. Writing of Froebel’s attitude to play, Dewey says, 

He had to bring his generation to consciousness of the fact 
that these things were not merely trivial and childish 
because done by children, but were essential factors in their 
growth. But I do not see the slightest evidence that he 
supposed that just these plays, and only these plays had 
meaning, or that his philosophic explanation had any 
motive beyond that just suggested. On the contrary, I 
believe that he expected his followers to exhibit. their 
following by continuing his own study of contemporary 
conditions and activities, rather than by literally adhering 
to the plays he had collected.» 

Dewey’s own theory of play is based upon his knowledge of 
the psychology of childhood and upon his own experience of 


young children. It has contributed much to our present 
attitude to children's play. He writes, à 
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Play is not to be identified with anything which the child 
externally does. It rather designates his mental attitude in 
its entirety and in its unity. Itis the free play, the interplay, 
of all the child's powers, thoughts and physical move- 
ments, in embodying, in a satisfying form, his own images 
and interests. Negatively, it is freedom from economic 
pressure — the necessities of getting a living and supporting 
others — and from the fixed responsibilities attaching to the 
special callings of the adult. Positively, it means that the 
supreme end of the child is fulness of growth — fulness of 
realization of his budding powers, a realization which 
continually carries him on from one plane to another.” 


It is puzzling to find that Dr. Montessori’s experience with 
children led her to an assessment of the value of play quite 
different from that made by the educators who preceded and 
followed her. This may have been because of the particular 
nature of the environment which she created for the children 
and the specialized apparatus which she provided for them to 
use only in a prescribed way. She says of her first school, the 
Casa dei Bambini, 

Though the school contained some really wonderful toys, 
the children never chose them . . . And so I understood that 
in a child’s life play is perhaps something inferior, to whic 
he has recourse for want of something better, but that 
there were loftier things which, in the child’s mind, seemed 
to take precedence over useless amusements.” 

She speaks of the ‘deviations’ in children’s natures, caused by 
ignorance on the part of parents and others in their handling of 
the children, and of the process of ‘normalization’ which took 
place in her school — 


Observing the feature: 
we find to our surprise 


s that disappear with normalization, 
that these embrace nearly the 
whole of what are considered as characteristics of child- 
hood. Not only untidiness, disobedience, laziness, 
greediness, selfishness, quarrelling, naughtiness, but also 
the so-called creative imagination, delight in stories, 
affectionate attachment to persons, submissiveness, play, 
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etc. Even the features that have been scientifically studied 
as proper to childhood, such as imitation, curiosity, incon- 
stancy, instability of attention disappear. 


This offers a challenge to us not to accept without question 
the findings of the majority, but to watch our children under 
all circumstances before forming our opinions. But one wonders 
how the children of the Casa dei Bambini behaved when they 
were out of school, when, instead of having access only to 
apparatus and toys, they were free to use, in their own way and 
for their own purposes, the raw materials to hand — mud, sand, 
water, clay, wood and stones. 

Margaret McMillan created an environment for the child 


which contained this kind of material, and after years of study 
of the child's reactions she said, 


Most of the best opportunities for achievement lie in the 
domain of free play, with access to varied material.** 


She also saw jn this kind 


of free play an opportunity for 
learning about children. 


When they are engrossed in their 
play, and forgetful of the adults, they show their true nature, 
revealing traits and attitudes that are peculiar to the individual, 


and also those that are characteristic of a particular stage of 
childhood. Miss McMillan says, 


Here in the play-world the 


ere. ay greatest opportunities for 
scientific and original resear 


ch offer themselves to every 
worker. The new chances for naive observation in this 


field are indeed unrivalled. Experimental workers in all 
countries agree that the greatest problems of life are 
presented in the Nursery School, under conditions that are 
at once stimulating and encouraging. The older child 
becomes more or less an enigma. The younger child is still 
showing his hand.# 

Language Development 


One of the important things that we have learnt from 
watching children at play is that there is an interrelatedness 
between the use of the hand and the development of speech. 
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These two skills begin to emerge at about the same time in 
babyhood and develop together, increasing facility in each 
seeming to aid development in the other. The growth of speech 
is also stimulated by sensory experiences in an ever-widening 
environment. It is not until the child is established in the use 
of the spoken word that he is able to understand and make use 
of the written or printed word. 

These principles have long been known, but are all too often 
ignored in educational practice. Pestalozzi writes in Swansong, 


The principle, ‘Life teaches’, lays it down that the faculty 
of speech is a means of putting to use the knowledge 
acquired through sensory experience... Just as the child 
requires many years to get clear ideas of the objects in his 
environment through varied contact with them, so it 
requires many years to bring him to the point of being able 
to express himself with accuracy about them.* 


Pestalozzi shows that the converse of this is also true — that 
without well-developed speech full expression cannot be given 
to the feclings. 

In the happy spirit which is characteristic of their age, 
children's command of speech must be equal to the needs 
of their emotional life, just as it should enable them to take 
full advantage of their surroundings and circumstances.” 


In speaking of the approach to reading he says, 


Man must be able to speak correctly and with assurance 
about many things before he is sufficiently mature to read 
any book with intelligence.” 


Froebel distinguishes between the understanding and use of 
language during infancy and during boyhood, and shows how 
the earlier stage is an essential preparation for the later one. 
In childhood, he Says, 

the objects of the external world were intimately con- 


nected with the word, and through the word with D 
human being. This period is, therefore, pre-eminently the 
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period of development of the faculty of speech . . . When he 
learns to separate the name from the thing, and the thing 
from its name, the speech from the speaker, and vice versa; 
when, later on, language is externalized in signs and 
writing, and begins to be considered as something actually 
corporeal, man leaves the period of childhood and enters 
the period of boyhood. 


Dr. Montessori speaks of ‘the two great landmarks’ in the 
normal development of the child—‘the beginning of walking 
and the beginning of speech’. But she goes on to explain that it 
is not walking in itself, but the freeing of the hands for the ser- 
vice of the mind, which has characterized man. 


It is therefore logical [she says], when we wish to judge of 
the psychological development of a child, to consider the 
first beginnings of what we may call the two forms of mind 
— inspired movement, the appearance of speech and the 
appearance of activity in the hand, as aspiring to work. 


The Whole Child 


Having considered several aspects of educational theory and 


practice, it is necessary now to gather these together, bearing in 
mind that education 


lve rather than to avoid death: life is not 
breath, but action, th 


Pestalozzi also ex 


talozzi Presses this with his characteristic directness 
and simplicity — 
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Froebel held the same view — 


The child should, from the very time of his birth, be... 
given the free, all-sided use of his powers. By no means 
should the use of certain powers and members be enhanced 
at the expense of others, and these hindered in their 


development.* 
Dewey speaks of the unity of a child’s life and experience — 


The child's life is an integral, a total one . .. The things 
that occupy him are held together by the unity of the 
personal and social interests which his life carries along. 
Whatever is uppermost in his mind constitutes for him, 
for the time being, the whole universe; that universe 1s 
fluid and fluent, its contents dissolve and re-form with 
amazing rapidity. But, after all, it is the child’s own 
world. It has the unity and completeness of his own 
life. He goes to school, and various studies divide and 
fractionize the world for him ... Classification is not a 
matter of child experience; things do not come to the 
individual pigeon-holed. The vitalities of affection, the 
connecting bonds of activity, hold together the variety of 


his personal experiences." 


It seems, on looking back at the writings of these great 
educators of the past, that there is little that is new in our 
Philosophy of education today. Our knowledge of the nature of 
the child has been deepened as a result of much patient research 
and the growth of the science of psychology, but a study of the 
works of Pestalozzi and Froebel in particular shows us how 
many of the findings of psychology were foreshadowed by them. 


They seemed to gain clear insight from their sincere devotion 


to the welfare of children, and the humility that enabled them 
to learn from the children. 

There is, however, one aspect of education, which seems to 
have received very little attention until recent years; that is the 
development of the child as a member of a community other 
than that of the*family, when he is ready to spend part of his 
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life in school. Much study has been given to his development 
within the family and as an individual, but few references to 
his growth as a member of Society are made by the older 
educational writers. This is understandable if we remember 
that, except for Comenius, these educators were thinking of the 
education of only a section of the community, as individuals or 
in small groups, and they did not envisage our present task of 
educating all children, under conditions which seem at present 
to necessitate large schools and large classes. 

Comenius advocated the education in school of all children 
from six years of age, but his method of organization was that 
of the monitorial system, with one teacher managing large 
groups of children of varied ages. This system was also evolved 
in England in the early nineteenth century, when Bell and 
Lancaster made an attempt to provide education on an 
increasing scale for the children of the working classes. But it 
could hardly be said that, under this system, children received 
social education as we understand it today. Unfortunately, 
during the last century, the methods employed in the schools for 
older children were taken as the pattern for the younger 
children. Although, in the infant schools, subjects such as 
‘Occupations’ and ‘Kindergarten’ were introduced to give the 
children some slight activity, the classes were large and the 
children were usually seated on galleries and received instruc- 
tion rather than education. 

Most of the galleries have now gone, but the gallery pattern 
of education dies hard, and in all too many of our infant schools 
one still sees young children seated, for most of the day, in 
static desks all facing the blackboard, receiving instruction 
rather than education. We cannot estimate the cost to the 
children in waste of time, boredom and frustration resulting 
from this system. 

Fortunately for the young children of this and other countries, 
the nursery school movement cut across the slow evolution of 
the infant school with a new pattern of a quite revolutionary 
character. Margaret McMillan’s biographer writes, 
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Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale University, says, ‘She wrought 
revolutionary changes in the health, happiness and 
activities of children", whilst Dr. Kerr, in his Cockburn 
Memorial Lecture, 1930, states, ‘For me the greatest single 
contribution to practical education in our time has been 
the demonstration of the Nursery School as the require- 
ment of every child of civilization.'* 

In planning her nursery school Margaret McMillan did not 
take as her pattern any earlier or contemporary type of school. 
Instead she looked to the good home of the wealthier family, 
Where a nursery was provided for the children, equipped for 
their welfare and early education, and presided over by a nurse 
or governess working in close co-operation with the mother. 
Margaret McMillan's genius was shown in the way that she 
adapted this home-nursery pattern for the needs of poorer 
children, building her nursery school near to their homes, 
keeping a close contact with their mothers, and yet providing 
nurture for large numbers of children. She was able to do this 
by dividing the school into small groups, each with its own 
shelter, its own teacher and its own community life. 

In this community it was found that little children grew 
naturally from the individualistic stage of solitary play to the 
Stage of sharing and co-operating in the social life of the group, 
enjoying its privileges and sharing its duties and responsi- 
bilities. It came to be realized that this social growth was a 
very important part of their education, with profound implica- 
tions for their future development and adult life, and for the 
life of the adult community. A 4 

Her belief in the value of nursery school education led Miss 
McMillan to make arrangements to retain children in the 
School after the age of five, and the important discovery was 
made that this pattern of life was right, not only for the young- 
est children, but for those at the infant school, and even later, 
Stages. Her biographer says, 


She insisted on the unity of the whole school life, hating ra 
conventional breaks, and had at great sacrifice constructe 
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her new camp school for all the little ones she could keep 
beyond the age of five.” 


Recent experience in the infant schools has demonstrated 
the truth of her prophecy — 


The Nursery School will, if successful, change and modify 


every other order of school, influencing it powerfully from 
below. 


And so a way has now been found of combining the wisdom 
of past educators, which has guided us in the education of the 
individual child, with the experience of the home, in planning 
for the education of the child in school as a member of a group. 
The urgent need to reduce the size of the group to that which 


will best suit the needs of the children should be the concern 
of the whole of society. 


This then is the new way of life in the infant school — a life 
based upon our knowledge of the nature of the child, of the 
way he lives and grows and learns; a life that is an extension of 
his life at home and in the neighbourhood; a life that, if lived 
fully at this stage, will be the best preparation for his develop- 
ment at later stages. This is not just ‘a swing of the pendulum’ 
which will be followed by a reversion to ‘gallery’ education — 
how could we go back to that when it is so contrary to the nature 
of the child? Nor is this new way of life an ‘activity method’, 
or the old education with ‘activity periods’. It cannot be 
grafted on to the old method because it is not a method at all. 
It is simply a living together — grown-ups and children forming 
one community, and working together within the school, 
which has become a place to work in and to live in, The new 
school looks different, sounds different and feels different, 


because people here are living eagerly; are growing and learn- 
ing as nature meant them to do; are demonstrating the truth 
that ‘Life educates’. 


CHAPTER II. EDUCATION IN THE 
PRE-SCHOOL YEARS 


Let the first foundations of all things be thoroughly 


laid, unless you wish the whole superstructure to 
totter. COMENIUS 


H AVING stated the general principles upon which our 
consideration of the education of the young child will be 
based, and having sought support for these principles from the 
words of great educators, we can now go forward to study in 
greater detail the educative process. Accepting as our premise 
that education begins at birth, it is necessary to consider first 
the experiences through which the child passes in the pre- 
school years, in order to understand him, and to make the right 
provision for him at later stages of his growth. 

The child is born almost helpless, and ignorant of the world 
and its inhabitants. He has three main tasks before him—to grow 
in every way to his full potential capacity; to discover the world 
and its inhabitants; and to learn to share fully in the life and 
work of the community. He has within himself the urge and 
the power to grow, to discover, to learn and to acquire skills 
of body and mind. Given a good environment in which his 
needs can be satisfied, and the care of understanding adults, 
he will achieve his full stature. 

During babyhood the child's needs are very simple, but very 
urgent as he cannot yet satisfy his own needs, or adjust himself 
easily to delay or neglect in their satisfaction. His chief needs 
are — the security that comes from a sense of being wanted and 
beloved; suitable food and drink; light, air and warmth; 
cleanliness, protection from infection, and regular medical 
supervision; exercise, rest and sleep; simple toys and play 
materials which are safe for him to handle and interesting in 
colour, form and texture; a safe space for play and opportunity 
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for exploration as he learns to move about; and social exper- 
ience within the family circle. 

These needs can be fully satisfied only in the home, with the 
mother as nurse. Where there is no mother, a mother-substitute 
can probably take the mother’s place satisfactorily, provided 
that she satisfies the child’s needs in a loving manner, and that 
he accustoms himself to constant care by this one person. 

As the child learns to recognize the mother, at about the 
fourth or fifth month, a strong bond develops between them, 
based upon the mother’s love for the child, and her feeding and 
intimate handling of him. He gradually learns to return this 
love, and, from being always the recipient, becomes also a 
giver. Through this close and intimate relationship the child 
learns to control at times his instinctive desires, and to do 
things to please the mother which might be contrary to his 
own wishes. This is the dawning of his social and moral sense 
which will form the basis of his attitudes, character and 
behaviour in later life. 

Relationships with the father and other members of the 
family are built up at first through the more intimate relation- 
ship with the mother, and they often reflect the attitude of the 
mother to the rest of the community of the home. 

During the second year, as the child learns to walk and talk 
and begins to explore the world beyond his cot or pram, he 
seeks to establish himself as a Separate individual. He still 
relies upon the bond with the mother for a return to security 
when the need arises, but the bond loosens as self-confidence 
and self-reliance grow. This is a difficult phase for the mother 
to handle, but if she is wise she will welcome the loosening of 
the bond as a sign of progress in the child, and will allow him 
to grow in independence, at the same time remaining his 
refuge in times of stress, and his confidante in times of joy and 
wonder. If she tries to retain the strong bond of the early 
months, her child will either remain a baby emotionally and fail 

to grow up as a balanced individual, or he willbeobliged tobreak 
the bond with her in order to establish his own independence, 
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The realization of the important part that the relationship 
between the mother and child plays, in laying a firm founda- 
tion for the child's later development, leads one to deplore the 
tendency for many mothers of young children to go out to work 
and leave them in the care of other people. This is sometimes 
dictated by economic necessity, as in the case of the widow, the 
unmarried mother or the mother whose husband cannot 
provide fully for the family. It is to be hoped that one day we 
shall, as a nation, care sufficiently about our children to prevent 
such a necessity arising. In the meantime, unless the basic 
needs of life are at stake, mothers would do well to consider if 
the extra things, that they would buy for their children with 
the additional wage, can make up for the loss of the mother's 
constant care, which is unique and priceless in its value to the 
child. 

Another aspect of this problem is causing grave concern 
among educationists in the industrial areas, particularly in the 
North of England. The need for additional female labour in 
industry during the war, and in the post-war period, has led 
to the recruitment of married women, many of whom have 
young children. It is difficult to believe that sufficient workers 
cannot be found from among those who are unemployed, or 
employed on non-essential work, without drawing women away 
from what is probably the most important job in the com- 
munity — that of bearing children and giving them a good 
start in life — at least until they are two and a half to three 
years old. To separate mother and child earlier than this is 
harmful for both of them. 

The parental instinct is strong in most women, and, in bear- 
ing a child; it becomes focused for the mother upon her own 
child, giving her a deep desire to protect and nurture him. 
This is the mother's particular function, the carrying out of 
which affords her a satisfaction and joy which is probably 
unique among the emotions experienced by mankind. The 
strength of this emotion leads her to care for her own child in 
a way that no one else can. The mother who leaves her child 
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to go to work will either suffer from the frustration of her desire 
to care for her child, or she will come to believe that the nurture 
of the young child is a secondary matter that can be undertaken 
by other people, thus losing her sense of responsibility for his 
upbringing. In either case the mother herself suffers a grievous 


loss, which may permanently affect her attitude to the child 
and to the home. 


And what of the child? 


For him this is a much more serious matter because his 
earliest impressions are those that will affect him most deeply, 
and his earliest experiences those which will have the most 
far-reaching effect upon his later life and development. He 
has no choice as to where he shall be cared for or by whom, but 
is entirely at the mercy of those who make these decisions for 
him. 

The day nursery in which he is left may have better physical 
conditions of light, air, warmth and cleanliness than those in 
his own home, and the matron and her staff may be, and gener- 
all are, loving, conscientious and efficient women. This, 
however, cannot make up to the child for the loss of natural 
feeding, with the sense of comfort and security that accompanies 
it, nor for the inability to enjoy that strong bond that should 
exist between him and one adult who loves him. No sooner 


has he learnt to rely on one person and adjusted himself to 


her intimate handling, than he is handed over for a long period 
each day to another 


i adult who has to be shared with several 
other babies, and who is replaced by others at some time during 
the day or week. "Thus he fails to adjust himself to, and estab- 
lish a satisfactory relationship with, any one person, and this 
inevitably results in a loss of that sense of significance and 


security which are the basis of balanced development. This 
problem is dealt with at 


s greater length by Anna Freud, in 
Infants Without Families an account of research into the 
development of infants brought up in a residential nursery 
during war time. 


Intellectual development at this early stage is fostered by the 
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mother in the home by her continual talking to the child as she 
goes about her domestic duties. She listens to him and shows 
appreciation of his early attempts to imitate her speech and 
express his thoughts in gesture and words. He satisfies his 
curiosity by handling and exploring every article within his 
reach, and by widening his environment as he learns to crawl 
and walk, and as he is taken through the streets to the shops 
and parks, or through the lanes to the farms and meadows. 

In a day nursery it is impossible for the nurses to give to each 
child such individual attention and appreciation of effort. This 
may result in apathy and listlessness, and a withdrawal from 
the positive attitude to life that is seen in happy children. The 
child may be surrounded by toys and materials through which 
to satisfy his curiosity, but these are only substitutes for, and do 
not make up for the loss of, the familiar objects of the home 
environment, ; 

It may be argued that a child who spends a part of each day 
in a nursery and a part at home will reap the benefits of both 
worlds. 'This is probably true for children of over two and a 
half years, provided that they are away from home for a few 
hours only each day. But for the younger children, who are not 
yet established as independent personalities, this is not the case. 
In industrial areas it is quite usual for young children to spend 
ten to twelve hours a day away from the home. Thus about 
seventy per cent of their waking lives is spent in the nursery and 
they become virtually institution children, with many of the 
characteristics of children deprived of normal home life. 

This problem has been dealt with at some length because 
it is one which needs much thought on the part of all who are 
concerned for the right upbringing of children, and also because 
its effect is seen in many children at the infant school stage, and 
so it should be fully understood by those who will be responsible 
for their later education. 

During the first two years of life the child develops and learns 
at such a rate that it is impossible to give here an exhaustive 
account of what he learns, even if this were fully known. It is 
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interesting, however, to review some ofthe skills that he acquires 
and the social experiences through which he passes before the 
age of two. 

He learns to Support and lift his head and to pull himself 
into a sitting position; to roll over, to raise his body from the 
floor and crawl, to stand erect, to balance unaided and to walk; 
to climb up and down stairs and low furniture, to run, and to 
push and pull movable objects; to eat solid foods, to feed him- 
Self with his hands, with a cup and with a spoon; and to 
achieve some degree of control over the functions of his bowel 
and bladder. 

He also learns to focus his €yes upon and watch bright and 
moving objects; to hear and listen to sounds and to imitate 
some of them; to grasp objects with the palm of the hand, and 


As a member of the community of the family, he learns to 
respond to smiles and attention, to recognize the mother, and, 
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rapidly, and that this first stage in education is of vital importance 
if the foundations are to be sound enough to support the com- 
plex structure that will later be built upon them. 

By the age of two the child's ability to walk has widened his 
environment, his increasing facility in speech is helping him to 
clarify and express his thoughts and to make social contacts, 
and his developing individuality shows itself in a growing 
independence of the mother. Between two and five years the 
child has the same basic needs as in babyhood but other needs 
are becoming evident and must be provided for. These needs 
are — opportunities for vigorous muscular activity to promote 
growth and to provide for the acquisition of physical skills; 
Space to play in safety indoors and out; an environment rich 
in opportunity for exploration, investigation and experiment; 
opportunities for the expression of ideas, for creation and con- 
struction; an outlet for strong feelings and imagination; 
opportunities to develop independence; social contacts with 
children older and younger than himself and of his own age; 
contacts with understanding adults who will answer his 
questions, appreciate his efforts, help him to acquire good 
Speech habits and to widen his vocabulary, and be a refuge for 
him in times of distress. 

Where these needs can be satisfied fully in the home, this is 
probably the best environment for the child of two to five years. 
The wise mother knows and understands the child’s needs and 
makes provision for the widening of his experience, the 
acquisition of new skills, and the expression of his developing 
individuality. 

The child is gradually gaining muscular control and balance. 
Much of his-play appears at first to be purely physical. He runs 
and jumps, crawls and climbs, skips and dances, pushes, pulls, 
throws and kicks, and balances on any surface raised from the 
ground. For this kind of play he needs space and the kind of 
material which will encourage vigorous activity. If he is 
fortunate enough to live in the country, the fields, woods, hills 
and streams provide for all his needs in this respect. If his home 
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is in the town it may be possible to reproduce at home some of 
the characteristics of the country — a plot of earth or a sandpit 
for digging, a low tree to climb or wooden boxes from which to 
jump, a log of wood, plank or a low wall on which to balance, 
a wheelbarrow or truck to push and pull. These things will 
stimulate the child to be active, and give him an opportunity to 
gain control over the larger muscles, and to acquire new skills. 

As at the carlier Stage, the child’s curiosity leads him to 
investigate everything within his reach, and to discover some 
of the properties of materials and what can and cannot be done 
with them. It is important that he should have access to crude 
substances such as earth, sand, stones, water, wood and clay, 
which would be the raw material of his play in a natural 
environment, and can be provided in limited quantities where 
there is a garden or a yard at the home. His first investigations 
and experiments will be carried out with his hands, but tools 
should be available for him as he finds the need for them, for 
example a spade and bucket for earth and sand; jugs, cans, à 


funnel and tubing for water; and hammers, nails, and a small 
saw for wood. 


Y curiosity about all living things; 
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. Children of two to three years take a delight in making a 
mess’. They enjoy the feel of mud and clay, and often mix 
water with earth or sand. It is inevitable that this kind of activ- 
ity should mean soiled clothes and disorder, but the wise mother 
will not forbid it on that account. The child is of greater im- 
portance than his clothes, the kitchen floor, or the garden path. 
He has to learn that other people must be considered and that 
his mess must be confined to certain places and cleaned up 
when the activity is finished, but, with consistent training on 
the mother's part, he will not find this difficult. 

A young child sometimes finds himself completely mastered 
by strong feelings which he has not yet the ability to control. 
When people or things prove intractable and thwart his desires, 
he may be possessed with an irresistible urge to 'get his own 
back’ in an outburst of aggression. An outlet for such strong 
feeling can be provided through legitimate destruction — the 
hammering of nails into a log of wood, the knocking down of 
skittles or of bricks built into a tower, the tearing up of news- 
paper or the squeezing and twisting of clay. With such an out- 
let the tempest soon passes and the child returns once more to 
constructive play. 

Tantrums at two or three years are not to be considered as 
moral lapses and should never be treated in such a way as to 
leave a sense of guilt. With sympathetic handling they should 
decrease in number and intensity as the child gains control of 
himself and adjusts himself more easily to other people and 
changing situations. 

Young children express their thoughts, ideas and feelings in 
many ways — through speech, singing, movement, dancing, 
and, if materials are available, through drawing, painting, 
modelling, building and making things, and through 
imaginative play. Useful materials to provide for the child are 
paper, coloured pencils or crayons, thick rich paint made from 
powder colours and a thick paint brush, modelling clay, bricks 
for building, scissors, gum, paste, wire, and such waste materials 
as cartons, match boxes, cotton reels and wooden skewers, for 
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constructive work. For imaginative play he needs dressing-up 
clothes and miniature household equipment such as a small 
table and chairs, a tea set, utensils for cooking, baking, cleaning 
and washing, dolls to dress and undress, a doll’s bed and pram. 
It is important that boys as well as girls should be allowed to 
play with this type of equipment, as they have the same need as 
girls to live over again, in imagination, situations that they have 
seen, heard about or experienced. The equipment should be 
child’s size rather than doll’s house size, as, at this age, children 
wish to be the actors themselves rather than to act through dolls. 
The part played by the adult in the education of the child 
from two to five years is an important one. Although the child 
is less dependent upon the mother than in his babyhood, he is 
still keenly aware of his smallness, weakness and lack of ability, 
and he comes to her many times a day for the appreciation and 
assurance which are essential for his development. He is 
anxious to win her approval and only becomes contrary and 
difficult where appreciation ds withheld or he is treated without 
understanding, If he cannot attract attention to his achieve- 
ments, he tries to attract it by being troublesome or by returning 
ae jd pus as thumb-sucking, bed-wetting or baby talk. 
MCA e a seen after the birth of a brother or sister, 
€ mother fails to give the older child the amount of 
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of his vocabulary through the daily round of conversation, 
answering of questions, repeating of nursery rhymes, telling and 
reading of stories, and by taking him out for walks, visits and 
excursions to ensure for him as wide and rich an experience as 
possible. 

In his early years the child likes to play alone or with an 
adult, but gradually he comes to take an interest in other 
children, to watch them, talk to them, play alongside them, 
experiment in different methods of approach to them, and 
eventually to co-operate with them in play of all kinds. 

In a large family the child has plenty of opportunity to learn 
to co-operate with others in this way, but if he is an only child, 
or the oldest or youngest of a family, he does not gain in the 
family alone a balanced experience of other children. He needs 
to meet children both older and younger than himself, and 
children of his own age, in order to learn to give and take, to 
lead and to follow, to initiate and to imitate. This may be 
possible in a neighbourhood where there are many children 
who are allowed to play together without undue adult inter- 
ference, but there are many solitary children who are reduced 
to inventing imaginary playmates to compensate for the lack of 
real ones. È s 

It is during these early years that the dawning of the child s 
Spiritual life may be seen, and the fostering of this 1s primarily 
the task and the privilege of the parents. As this aspect of 
growth seems to offer many difficulties to parents and teachers, 
a chapter will later be devoted to its consideration. 

In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to 
show how the mother in the home can provide adequately for 
the child's needs from two to five years, where circumstances are 


favourable. Butit will be obvious to those who know something 


of home conditions in our large towns and even in some rural 
s often quite 1m- 


areas, that adequate provision in the home i 

possible. There are homes that consist of a single room, or even 
a shared room, and many have only two or three rooms, where 
it is impossible for space to be provided for a child’s active play. 
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In flat or tenement dwellings, and in homes without yards or 
gardens, children are either kept indoors for safety, or they 
play in the streets in danger. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that, in The Battle Jor Health," Stephen Taylor 
shows that deaths caused by accidents in children aged one to 
two years occur in England as follows: 


I9 per 100,000 legitimate live births in the highest 
economic group; 
70 per 100,000 legitimate live births in the lowest 
economic group. 


In many homes there are other factors, besides the lack of a 
safe space for play, which make it difficult to satisfy fully the 
needs of children of two to five years. These are the lack of 
furniture and equipment of a size and type that will encourage 
independence in the child ; limited opportunity for experimen- 
tal, constructive and creative play; inability on the mother's 
part, through lack of time or knowledge or both, to answer the 
child's questions, to help in language development, or allow for 
progressive independence; and lack of the companionship of 
other children, especially those of the child's own age. 

It was the knowledge of these problems, and a deep concern 
for the children, that led Margaret McMillan and other 
pioneers to experiment in the provision of nursery schools, 
where young children could be cared for, for part of the day. 
Recognition of the value of this work has grown rapidly until, 
in the Education Act of 1944, Local Education Authorities are 
required to provide nursery education for all children of two to 
five years whose parents wish them to have it. Although post- 
war conditions have prevented the carrying out of this part of 
the Act, the growing appreciation of the value of nursery 
education by educationists and parents will no doubt lead to an 
extension of nursery provision as soon as this is possible. 

There has been a tendency during recent years for the State 
to take more and more responsibility for the upbringing of the 
children, which may have resulted in some parents losing a 
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sense of their own responsibility in this matter. In nursery 
school work emphasis is always laid upon the fact that the 
school does not attempt to take the place of the home. This it 
can never do. Its function is to be a complement to the home, 
so that together the parents and teacher may make for the 
child the best possible provision for happy, healthy living. This 
is a joint task and it can only be successful where there is close 
co-operation between parents and teachers, and where the 
hours spent in the nursery school are short enough to allow the 
child to enjoy home life and all that it means to him. 

The family still continues to provide the child with a sense of 
significance and security and with the intimate social training 
which cannot be gained elsewhere. The nursery school supple- 
ments the home in providing for the satisfaction of certain of the 
child’s needs in a way that is not possible in many homes, 
especially in urban areas. These needs are — medical super- 
vision, the provision of the companionship of other children of 
the child’s own age, and training in independence. 

The school doctor and nurse pay regular visits to the nursery 
school, and every child is under constant medical supervision. 
The value of this cannot be over-estimated, as many physical 
defects can be completely cured only if treated in the early stages. 

Most children of over two and a half years adjust themselves 
easily to a small nursery group, and enjoy being among other 
children. At first they play alone, or alongside another child, 
but they soon learn to play together in twos and larger groups 
without much quarrelling, although trouble sometimes results 
from a child’s experimental approach to other children, and 
the teacher has to restore peace. The groups are chosen in a 
haphazard fashion, and usually vary from day to day, although 
sometimes. firm friendships and strong antipathies are formed 
in the nursery. Living with other children brings its own 
discipline, and leads in a natural way to self-discipline and 
consideration for others. 

The nursery school is planned for little children, and all the 
furniture, fittingsand equipment are of a suitable size, and at a 
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suitable level, for the children's use. This makes it possible for 
the child to do for himself many of the things that he cannot 
tackle in the home, which is planned and equipped chiefly for 
adults. He can reach the low wash-bowls to draw water for his 
play or wash his hands; he can use the small lavatory and reach 
the chain; he can reach the door handles, move his own table 
and chair and put out his own bed, take his own toys and 
materials from the low cupboards and replace them unaided. 

The nursery day is planned so as to give him time to do these 
and other things in his own way and at his own speed. This 
unhurried performing of tasks which are within his reach and 
power gives him great satisfaction, and confidence to try harder 
tasks. Infant teachers have found that children who have had 
nursery school experience show independence, self-reliance, 
initiative, co-operation and friendliness to a greater degree than 
do most children who start school at five years of age. 

The planning of the nursery day varies according to cir- 
cumstances, but most nursery teachers have found that the 
children need time for active and experimental play early in the 
morning when they are fresh and energetic. This period should 
be long enough to allow children to complete their experiments 
and discoveries, and to play out their experiences to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The children who tire of this before it is 
time to prepare for the mid-day meal will probably enjoy being 
one of a group with the teacher, hearing a story, singing or 
saying rhymes, dancing, or looking at picture books. 

After the mid-day meal, and a short rest period, there is time 
for active play again. By ‘home-time’ the child is ready to be 
made much of by his mother and given again that sense of 
being a beloved member of an intimate community that only 
the family can give. l 

The daily contact between the mother and teacher is of great 
value to both. The teacher gains insight into the child's back- 
ground and learns of his problems and achievements. The 
mother sees the provision made for children by those skilled in 
their care, and often asks the teacher's advice on difficulties 
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encountered in the upbringing of her child. A feeling of Am 
trust and respect grows up between the mother and the c : j 
and this results in more consistent treatment of the child by 
both than would otherwise be possible. 

Pestalozzi said, 


Whoever has the welfare of the rising generation at neme 
cannot do better than consider as his highest obj 
education of mothers.” 


: : ? ions of the 
It may well be that one of the most impor ag ois de E 
nursery school is to help mothers to make better 

children. 


CHAPTER III. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CHILD FROM FIVE TO EIGHT YEARS 


In every human being...there lies and lives 
humanity as a whole, but in cach one it is realized 
and expressed in a wholly particular, peculiar, per- 
sonal, unique manner. FROEBEL 


TS planning for the nurture of the child it is essential that 
his nature should first be studied, in order that the provision 
to be made may be based upon his needs, and upon the way in 
which he develops, learns and lives. 

A study of children of any particular age reveals the infinite 
variety that exists among individuals — variety in appearance, 
physique, mental capacity, temperament, attitudes and 
interests. But a closer study also reveals that children of the 
same age tend to have certain characteristics in common, and 
that their development tends to follow a certain pattern. 
Providing that it is borne in mind that there are exceptional 
children, and that every child is exceptional in some way, à 
consideration of the common characteristics and the general 
pattern of development of children of five to cight years will be 
of value as a basis for educational planning. 


Physical Gharacteristics 


: Perhaps the most striking physical characteristic of children 
in the infant school years is their rapid growth. This is seen 
very clearly if a child of four years is compared with a child of 
seven. years. 'The younger child is sturdy and round, having 
still the chubbiness of infancy. The seven-year-old has grown 
tall and ‘leggy’. He has lost his earlier chubbiness because his 
gain in height has been greater than his relative gain in weight. 
He may even appear thin and lanky for a time until the rate of 
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ae slows down — as it usually does at the junior school 
y e — and he fills out again and acquires the sturdiness and 
mim of middle childhood. 
oc iae co of rapid growth and lankiness the surface 
sued c = s body is much greater in proportion to his 
es n ater stages of his growth. This causes him to 
piens EA y and to become chilled if he is not sufficiently 
ae = cold weather, or if he is prevented from moving 
MW WARE ge y to keep warm. The layer of fat beneath the skin is 
ym hes a minimum from five to seven years, making the 
ery susceptible to changes in temperature. 
p child has an abundance of energy and vitality — 
in HB e 2 a he necds for the essential tasks of living —and 
cen, "4 i E from the adult. Many adults find it dificult to 
sem & end of the day without a conscious conserving of 
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"o spite of this vitality and energy, 
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as standing or sitting, for any 


the child tires easily and 
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g length of time. Mental 
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During the infant school years there is a tendency for children 
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lowering of resistance during rapid growth, or it may be that, 
in the case of children who enter school at five years of age, this 
is the time when they first come in contact with infection of 
certain kinds, and, as they have not yet developed immunity, 
they are unable to withstand the germs. Children of this age 
also tend to suffer from enlarged tonsils and adenoids and from 
catarrh, which may affect general health, hearing and speech 
development. 

One effect of this proneness to catch infectious diseases is that 
children often have long absences from school at this time, and 
there may be periods, on returning to school after sickness, 
when they are easily exhausted if subjected to physical or men- 
tal strain. It is no uncommon occurrence for a child to catch 
two or more infectious diseases in quick succession, with a con- 
sequent lowering of vitality and apparent slowing down of 
mental development. 

By the age of five the child has usually acquired a fair balance 
and some control over the larger muscles of trunk and limbs. 
Between five and eight years this continues to improve, and the 
smaller muscles of the hands and feet are more easily controlled. 
The child acquires skill in many actions that he found difficult 
or impossible in the nursery years. He learns to run more 
quickly and climb with greater confidence, to skip and hop, to 
balance on higher and narrower surfaces, to turn somersaults, to 
catch a ball and throw it straight, and to use, with greater ease 
and precision, such tools as a knife and fork, pencil, paint brush, 
hammer, saw and scissors. He begins to be aware of his 
physical strength and his power over materials, and to delight 
in accomplishing difficult tasks that he has set himself. 

i The period of second dentition begins at the age of five or 
six years and results in a marked change in the child's ap- 
pearance. The permanent teeth are of adult size and seem at 
first too big for the child's mouth, but gradually his face 
lengthens and he assumes the characteristic features of his 
family and of his adult self. The cutting of the second teeth is 
sometimes accompanied by nervous disturbances which may 
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be shown in such habits as blinking the eyes or twitching the 
mouth. Such nervous habits should pass as the child grows 
through this stage, providing that his general health is good, 
and attention has not been focused upon the habits. 

The eyes and the organs of hearing grow rapidly during 
carly childhood and so are particularly susceptible to damage 
and need especial care. The eyeballs are almost fully grown 
by the age of five, but the acquisition of correct vision is usually 
not complete until the age of eleven or twelve. It is easier for 
the young child to focus on distant than on near objects. His 
eyes become fatigued and strained if he is compelled to do close 
Work of any kind for a long period, or if he is exposed to the 
glare of bright sunlight without some protection for the eyes. 

Hearing is good in most young children but the dis- 
crimination of sounds used in speech is not always complete 
before the age of seven. Difficulty may be experienced in 
distinguishing aurally between sounds such as fand th, r and w, 
and this will be revealed in the child's speech and later in his 
reading and spelling. Where a child seems mentally retarded 
and has defective speech, deafness should be suspected, as this 
may be hindering normal learning and mental development. 
After certain diseases such as measles, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, children may be found to be suffering from ear 
trouble, with symptoms of deafness or discharge from the ears. 

For a fuller and more detailed study of the physical charac- 
teristics of children of under seven years, readers are referred to 
the Report of the Consultative Committee on Infant and Nursery Schools.”* 


Psychological Characteristics . 

The mental and emotional characteristics of the child from 
five to eight years, and the pattern of his social growth, are less 
casy to distinguish and describe than are his physical charac- 
teristics, as he appears to be passing through a period of 
transition from early childhood to middle childhood, rather 
than through a distinct phase of development. The charac- 
teristics of the nursery period continue — with a slight change 
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at about four and a half years — until about the age of six, when 
attitudes to people and work begin to change and the charac- 
teristics of the period of middle childhood are gradually 
assumed. 

These developments are seen at different ages in different 
children, and the ages given are useful only as a general guidc. 
The change takes place slowly over a long period, and the 
characteristics of the two stages may be seen alternately for 
some time before the child attains fully to middle childhood. 
The time and rate of the change are individual matters and 
cannot be forced or hurried. The child's capacity for growing 
up varies with his physical make-up, mental capacity and 
inherited temperament; with the home environment, the 
attitude of the parents, the child's position in the family, and 
his previous school experience. 

It will perhaps be best to consider the characteristics of the 
child in the period of early childhood and then in middle child- 
hood, remembering that during the infant school years each 
child will begin, and in some cases complete, the transition from 
one to the other. 


(a) Early Childhood 

The young child is endowed with a very lively curiosity which 
has led him from babyhood to explore everything in his 
environment, and which continues to be the driving power for 
his learning. He learns most easily through first-hand 
experience, using his senses to discover his world. His 
developing power of reasoning is seen in his attempts to solve 
concrete problems in a practical way, and only exceptional 
children are capable so early of reasoning through ideas. 

As his speech improves he uses this as a tool for satisfying his 
curiosity, asking innumerable questions beginning ‘why’ and 
‘how’. When truthful answers are given to these questions he 
is able to learn through words because his interest is aroused, 
but his ability to learn through words apart from this seems to 
be very limited. ; 
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connection between the child's growing power over speech and 
movement. This continues throughout the nursery years, full 
development in either being dependent on rich experience in 
both. As greater facility in speech is acquired, the use of the 
hands becomes more obviously purposeful. From the ex- 
ploration of the nature of objects and materials, the child 
progresses to discovering their properties and possibilities, and 
uses them for building and constructing, and for expressing his 
ideas creatively. Conversely where the child has access to a 
variety and abundance of crude materials for this purpose, his 
speech and vocabulary are enriched, provided, of course, that 
the adults in his environment are continually extending his 
knowledge of words and their uses. 

In early childhood the child is concerned with the establish- 
ment of his own independence as an individual, but he is still 
dependent on the adult, not only for the material necessities of 
life, but also for the love and appreciation upon which his 
security and stability are based. He is at first much happier in 
the company of adults than of children, whom he tends to 
regard as rivals for the attention of the adults. Only gradually 
does he learn to accept other children into his world, and to 
co-operate with them in work and play. This preoccupation 
with the adult is seen in the way the child learns through 
imitation, and also in his imaginative play, where he almost 
invariably pretends to be a grown-up — usually someone with 
power, such as a mother, a bus driver or a policeman. This 
kind of play seems to show that he is aware of his smallness, 
weakness and ignorance, and that he tries unconsciously to 
compensate for his inadequacy. 

As co-operative play takes the place of individual play, 
children at first work together in groups of two or three. The 
groups are seldom larger than this and are unstable, differing 
from day to day, or even from hour to hour. Towards the end 
of the period of early childhood, larger and more stable groups 


are seen and close friendships between children begin to be 
formed. 
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In the early years feelings are very strong and self-control is 
difficult. The child finds it hard to accept failure, restraint or 
frustration, and his reactions to these are often violent. Control 
improves as he approaches school age, but, by the age of five, 
he may not yet have outgrown fully his outbursts of temper, 
particularly where these have not been skilfully handled. 

_ Aggression is seen in nearly all young children, but, unless it 
is very persistent and dangerous to other children, it may only 
be an early manifestation of qualities such as drive, deter- 
mination and leadership, and it can usually be led into creative 
channels. Children cannot easily settle their differences with 
words as grown-ups do, and so their arguing may be done with 
fists and feet, but this form of aggression diminishes as they 
learn to use language more freely and to control their actions. 
Self-control, which is the ability to think between feeling and 
acting, is hard for the child at the age when his feelings are at 
their strongest, and he must not be expected too early to be 
controlled under all circumstances. i 

It is normal for all children to make effort and to obtain 
satisfaction from doing so. Effort is shown in all activity 
Whether physical, mental or spiritual. Play, which has been 
described as self-chosen, purposeful activity, is characteristic of 
Young children, and the effort put forward in play contributes 
to their all-round development and to the acquisition of skills. 
Where a child has ceased to make effort through discourage- 
ment, restraint, frustration or a poor environment, he may 

€come neurotic or delinquent unless capacity for effort can be 


re-established through interest. 


(b) Middlé-Childhood inci 

The period of middle childhood, which coincides roughly 
With the junior school years but is usually entered upon m the 
infant school, is a time of consolidation. The rate of growth is 
slower an d more steady than in early childhood, and greater 
Stability can be expected. The child now has a longer ag 
and more experience of things and people to draw upon. He 
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can explore a wider environment and he attends more easily to 
several things at a time. His powers of concentration and atten- 
tion are increased, and his interests tend to last for longer 
periods. He has greater forethought and more ability to plan 
ahead, and can set himself a more remote aim. Reasoning still 
tends to be practical and connected with concrete problems, but 
the power of reasoning through ideas is gradually being 
developed. The rate of this development will depend upon the 
intelligence of the child and the richness of his previous 
experience. I 

With an increasing vocabulary and greater mental maturity 
the child learns more casily by words than at the earlier stage. 
As he comes to appreciate the relationship between real things 
and symbols, he begins to master the skills of reading and 
writing in connection with words, numbers, music and later 
such things as map-making. The ability to read widens the 
child's horizon, opens up new interests, and provides him with 
an opportunity to learn from the experience of other people with 
whom he has no personal contact. He still satisfies his curiosity 
and solves many of his problems by practical experiment and 
by asking questions, but he is now able to use books to supple- 
ment his first-hand experience. Second-hand experience is also 
gained more easily from pictures, diagrams, maps, films and 
the radio. 

Interests are very varied in middle childhood and may be 
Strong for a time, but they tend to be dependent upon the 
environment rather than, as in later childhood, upon individual 
aptitudes. This can be seen in the collections made by children 
at this stage. At 
then they concentrate on particular things, such as bus tickets, 
train numbers or postage stamps, but the choice is usually 
determined by the availability of material or the imitation of 
other children, rather than by a strong subjective interest; hence 
the importance of a stimulating environment. 

As greater control is gained over the muscles of the hands and 
arms, an improvement in manual dexterity is seen. This 


first they collect objects indiscriminately and , 
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find children of this age coming together in groups or gangs, 
very often for the purpose of opposing the authority of adults. 
The members of the gang choose their own leader and obey 
him implicitly; they make their own rules and obey these 
without question. As one of a gang, a child is conscious of the 
support of the other members and he often does things, good 
or bad, which he would not have the courage to do as an in- 
dividual. Although gangs are sometimes difficult to deal with, 
and often cause trouble and destruction, it is important to 
remember that each member is learning to be loyal and 
obedient to his chosen leader and to agreed rules, and that it 
is in this way that the child acquires certain qualities that will 
be valuable to him in later life as a member of society. The 
gang, with its chosen leader, its laws and its common purpose, 
is probably the earliest form of democracy that a child 
experiences. 

There is a danger that weaker and less attractive children 
may be ostracized by their contemporaries and shut out of their 
society, but a wise adult who has retained the respect of the 
children will probably be able to help these weaker children to 
fit into their youthful society. 

Towards the end of the infant school years we find boys and 
girls tending to play more and more with others of their own 
sex and to become critical of the opposite sex. Their dramatic 
play appears to be developing along different lines, that of the 
girls being based largely upon personal relationships and 
feelings, and that of the boys upon fighting and adventure. 
With children of both sexes games of skill become popular, and 
competition and rivalry play an important part in them. Here 
again there is a danger to the weaker and less able-children who 
cannot win. the approbation of their fellows. The children 
enjoy organizing their own games, but this often involves a good 
deal of quarrelling and argument, and it may scem that the 
conditions of play are of more ; 
game itself. 


This summary of the characteristics of children in middle 
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childhood will suggest that this is a difficult period, and one 
Which needs understanding and tolerance on the part of adults, 
if the children are to live through it happily, and to learn the 
lessons that they can only learn at this stage of development. 
The child, although he is aware of his growing abilities and 
skills, is still far from mature, and there are many Occasions 
when he turns again to the adult for that security and assurance 
which he cannot obtain from his contemporaries. He is more 
likely to do this, and so to avoid making bad mistakes, if he 
knows that the adult will try to understand his difficulties, will 
respect him as a person, and will not lower his prestige with his 
fellows by using against him such weapons as ridicule or 
Sarcasm in their presence. 

Children of all ages need the opportunity to go forward 
unafraid, to meet new experiences and to enjoy the adventure of 
life, and also to return at times to those who will give them 
affection and security, and encouragement to go forward again 
When tbey are ready to take the next step. 


CHAPTER IV. EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


It is in the sanctity of the home, where Nature herself 
makes full provision for harmony and direction in the 
development of human capacities, that we seck the 
starting point of our science of education. PESTALOZZI 


T HE consideration of the development of the child from 
birth to five years, and of the characteristics that are most 
commonly found between the ages of five and eight years, 
provides a basis for constructive thought about education 
during the infant school years. 

Although the child is by now in attendance at school, his 
education is not confined to the period spent each day in school, 
nor is the school necessarily the most important sphere of 
educational influence. Wherever he spends his time and gains 
his experience, there is his education taking place. Experiences 
that are accompanied by deep feeling of any kind are likely to 
have the most lasting and far-reaching effect upon him. In the 
majority of cases the greater part of the child’s life is spent in 
the home, and it is here that the close relationships between 
individuals give to experience a deep emotional content seldom 
found elsewhere in these early years. This home life is of par- 
ticular significance to the child, and affects his general develop- 
ment and attitudes to such an extent that, for most children, 
the home must be considered as the main sphere of educational 
influence at this time. 

The quality of the home life and its effect upon the child vary 
according to economic circumstances, the ability and attitudes 
of the parents, and the relationships between the members of 
the family. Economic circumstances are not an index of good 
or bad home life, but they may be significant in certain respects. 
For instance, where there is economic security, the absence of 
anxiety is likely to ensure that the child is welcomed into the 
family, and that preparation is made to give him a good start in 
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life. If economic security is also accompanied by culture and 
understanding on the part of the parents, the child will probably 
have such advantages as his own room and furniture, books 
and toys, and space to store his possessions and to work and play 
indoors and out. The home will have colour, pictures, books 
and music, and there will be visitors, and conversation and dis- 
cussion among the adults. The child will be taken to town or 
country and to the seaside, and so his experience and know- 
ledge will be widened. - 

4 At the other end of the scale are the homes where poverty and 
insecurity make it impossible for adequate provision to be made 
for the children. Poverty may be caused by misfortune such as 
the death or illness of the father, by the separation of the parents 
or sickness in the family; or it may be the result of too large a 
family for a limited income, or the parents’ inability to ‘manage 
and make the best of the existing resources, through low mental 


capacity or low social and moral standards. Such poverty 


inevitably means poor home premises and often squalid con- 
pment, and little 


ditions, with a minimum of furniture and equi ; 
9r no organization in the home. The children may live on the 
Streets, coming home only to eat and sleep, and receiving Very 
little social training from the parents. In spite of this, a strong 
family tie usually exists, and this is sufficient to earn for such a 
Place the name of ‘home’, and to convince us that the child 
Would suffer more by being taken away from his home than by 
Continuing to live there, unless there is gross neglect or cruelty. 
Such conditions of squalor were little known to the general 
Public until they were disclosed during the periods of evac- 
uation in the war years. Enlightening accounts of such homes 
have been given in Our Towns,* The Neglected Child and his 
Family,® Branch Street," and Problem Families? In this last 
book it is estimated that five per cent of our children are mem- 
bers of problem families. This means that, in every class of 
forty children, an average of two arc living under these dis- 
tressing conditions, whilst the homes of many others are 
bordering upon such conditions. These children are recognize 
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in school by their appearance of neglect and malnutrition, by 
persistent lateness and frequent absences, by general apathy 
due to lack of adequate food and sleep, and often by difficult 
behaviour and truancy. 

What can be done for these children in school will be con- 
sidered later, but an improvement in their home conditions is 
their greatest need. This will be brought about only as the 
community learns to care about its weakest members in such a 
way that decent homes and adequate incomes-are ensured for 
all families, and parents are helped to establish home life of a 
quality that will give every child a fair chance in life. 

Except in cases of extreme povery the economic circumstances 
of the home probably affect the child less than the gencral 
atmosphere and standard of values found there. A beloved and 
wanted child in any economic sphere is more likely to develop 
in a balanced and stable manner than an unwanted child. 
The child of parents, who are prepared to make sacrifices in the 
interests of their children, will have a better chance in life than 
the child of parents who are unwilling to restrict their freedom 
and pleasures in order to give their children a background of 
ordered living and security. The child whose parents encourage 
him to develop his independence as an individual in his own 
right, and to take responsibility as a member of the family, will 
mature more quickly and fully than the child who is ‘over- 
mothered’ and held in dependence, in order to satisfy the 
parents’ desire to possess him still as a baby. The child whose 
parents encourage him to develop at his own rate without strain, 
will be happier and more truly successful in life than the child 
whose parents are so ambitious for him to do well at school and 
win ‘success in social and economic spheres, that they will 
sacrifice to their ambition his health and peace of mind and 
any gifts that he may have that do not directly contribute to his 
material advancement. 

_ During the early years, when the child spends most of his 
time at home, when his interest is centred in his parents and his 
faith in them is unshaken, their standards in all.matters affecting 
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earlier chapter. In the case of the father, with whom the child 
has had a less intimate contact in babyhood, he may represent 
to the child ‘other people’ — as apart from himself and his 
mother — and the first contact with external authority. Where 
this is a happy relationship, the child will learn to trust other 
people and to accept authority with a good grace. Where there 
is a tendency for the father to enforce obedience without reason, 
the child may cease to assert himself and grow up cowed and 
dependent, or he may become a rebel, opposing authority 
wherever he meets it throughout his life. Whatever the 
relationship between either parent and the child may be, it is 
probable that the prevailing feeling aroused by that relation- 
ship will continue throughout childhood into adult life, and 


that it will withstand any attempt at modification by rational 
thought and reason. 


The relationships between the children in a family are 
influenced by many factors: the parents' attitude to each other 
and to them, position in the family, sex, health, inherited 
temperament, specific abilities and interests, the nature of the 
home, and the opportunities that the home offers for corporate 
life. There is no doubt that children gain a great deal from 
each other's companionship, and that this little world of their 
own making is of great significance to them. It is in the lack 
of this companionship that the only child suffers his greatest 
handicap, and it is tragic that so many parents limit their 
families to one child on economic grounds, not realizing that, 
unless there is actual want, the material things that the extra 
money provides for the child can never make up to him for the 
lack of brothers and sisters. 

Unfortunately there are large numbers of c 
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pathy, but, except where children are adopted or boarded out 
successfully at an early age, the loss of normal family life will 
probably prove to be an irreparable handicap. 

It is difficult for us, as observers, to know just which 
experiences within the home are affecting our children per- 
manently, but it may help us to recognize the kind of experience 
which does leave its mark if we look back into our own lives as 
little children, and consider the things that we experienced in 
our homes, and which have remained with us as vivid memories 
through the years. 

Do we remember that sense of security and comfort that we 
felt on returning home as dusk fell, after our play or after some 
exciting adventure — that feeling of having returned to where 
we belonged? 

Do we remember the deep satisfaction which resulted from 
the anticipated repetition of family routine and customs: the 
intimacy of those songs that our mother sang to us as she played 
with our toes in the bath or dandled us on her knee; the fun of 
hair-washing nights when we were allowed to stay up a little 
longer, sitting around the fire in our night clothes and making 
a mug of hot milk last as long as we could; the secrets and 
preparations that preceded a birthday in the family, and the 
importance ofa birthday when we had had only five before, and 
we might choose the pudding for dinner; the joy of baking-day 
When we were allowed to weigh out ingredients on real scales, 
to grease the tins, mark the edges of the pies, scrape out the 
dishes and make a lump of dough into a small loaf of our own, 
Which tasted delicious however black the dough may have been 
before it reached the oven; the delight of making toffee during 
Lent when Saturday halfpennies were suspended; the Exc 
ment of packing for the annual holiday when, for days before- 
hand, our small belongings were sorted and folded, chosen or 
rejected, and at last packed into the tin trunks with their wine 
linen covers ; the serenity of Sunday evenings when all the fami y 
gathered around the piano and sang in harmony the Meus 
hymns, accompanied by the older members on the cello an 
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violins; the special feeling that came only on Christmas Eve 
when we sat together in the firelight and heard our mother 
recite poems that she had learnt in her school days, before 
hanging up our pillow-cases and trying to capture sleep, which 
eluded us for a time in the prevailing excitement; the times 
when we were sick and lay on the couch, listening between 
waking and sleeping to the tick of the grandfather clock, or 
knew again the peace of being nursed in the old rocking-chair, 
without fear of being ridiculed by brothers and sisters who were 
safely away at school? 

Do we remember the simple skills that we learnt in the home 
and that have remained with us ever since — how our father 
taught us the best way to lay a fire, to sharpen a pencil, and to 
tie up a parcel; and our mother how to make the beds, to plait 
our hair and tie on our ribbons, to knit, to use the sewing 
machine, to darn our stockings and to mix and knead the dough 
for the weekly baking of bread? 

Do we remember the private world that we children lived in, 
with our secret signs and language, our badges and written 
codes, which we fondly believed our parents could not under- 
stand; the games of skill and chance we played around the 
table on winter evenings, when we sharpened our wits against 

` each other and learnt to win and lose with a good grace; the 
stories we told each other as we lay in bed at night, warding off 
sleep which would bring the day to an end; the hours we spent 
in painting and modelling, cutting out and pasting, knitting and 
sewing, playing at school, shops and hospitals, dressing up and 
living like the grown-ups in our own house under the dining- 
table or in a makeshift tent in the garden, and planning the 
things that we would do when we too were growii up? 

These things may seem insignificant to us now as adults, but 
ifthey meant so much to us as children that we remember them 
vividly, and in some cases experience again in rctrospect the 
feelings that accompanied them, they must have contributed 
much to our make-up. Such experiences are today moulding 
and influencing the children of this generation. They live in a 
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more restless and insecure world than that in which we lived as 
children, but the home and family is still for the majority of 
them the centre of security and love, from which they venture 
forth into the world, as they must, but to which they return 
with confidence and joy as to no other place on earth. 


During the last fifty years there has been a marked change in 
the general attitude of adults to children. Nowhere is this morc 
evident than in the home. It is dangerous to generalize, as 
there must have been many exceptions, but the typical 
Victorian parent, especially the father, seems to have been very 
concerned to preserve the dignity of his position as an adult and 
à parent. He was autocratic in the home and expected un- 
questioning obedience from the children. Any protest on their 
part was countered with: ‘Because I say so. The parent seems 
to have been so concerned with the children’s moral welfare 
that many restrictions were put upon their behaviour and they 
were expected to be ‘seen and not heard’. There seems to have 
been little understanding of the special needs of young children 
and of the different standards of conduct to be expected at 
different ages. The children were loved but not respected, and 
they suffered many indignities. 

This state of affairs probably exists today in some homes, but 
the majority of parents have a very different attitude, which is 
sometimes criticized adversely. In the average home of today 
the children have a good deal of freedom, and are more nearly 
on an equal footing with their parents than used to be the case. 
They contribute to, and sometimes monopolize, the conver- 
sation; their likes and dislikes are considered; they are often 
Consulted when decisions concerning the family are to be made; 
and they tend to share in the social life of the parents from an 
early age. The parents show them consideration and respect, 
and sometimes seem to think that their children can do no 
Wrong. 

It is impossible to say precisely 
change, but there are many factors w 
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to it. The strictness of the Victorian parents had the effect, in 
many cases, of creating in their children a determination to 
behave differently when they themselves became parents. They 
had such an unhappy childhood that they tended to indulge 
their children, in an effort to ensure for them a happier child- 
hood than their own. 

During two world wars, and the uneasy period between the 
wars, the urgency to live while there was time led to a wide- 
spread craving for ‘a good time’, and a gencral loosening of 
moral standards. This, together with a falling off in attendance 
at places of worship, may have resulted in a less critical and 
‘moral’ attitude towards children. Some of the findings of 
psychologists have become common knowledge, and have made 
parents more tolerant of behaviour which is now recognized as 
normal in children, but was formerly considered to be wicked 
or disrespectful. 

It may be that the general reduction in the size of the family 
has also contributed to this change in attitude. Where there arc 
only one or two children they tend to be indulged to a greater 
extent than do the children in bigger families. "There is also a 
tendency for them to enter into the social life of the parents 


earlier, as they cannot establish their own little community as 
do children in larger families. 


There is no doubt that chil 


dren lead happier lives today, as a 
result of the changed attitu 


1 de of the adults, but the frequent 
criticisms of unruliness on their part, and inability to control 


them on the part of their parents, cannot be ignored. The dis- 
turbing increase in the number of cases of juvenile delinquency 
cannot be put down entirely to greater vigilance on the part of 
police officers, nor to the example of violence and destruction 
that adults have set before children during war time, although 
these must be taken into consideration. Some responsibility falls 


undoubtedly upon the parents and the lack of adequate training 
and control in many homes. 


It seems as though, in their 


anxiety to allow children the 
freedom to develop naturally, 


some parents have failed to 
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realize that children cannot make all decisions for themselves. 
Their experience, imagination and forethought are insufficient 
to guide their judgment, and they make many mistakes. There 
is an old Yorkshire saying: "There's allus waste wi’ learners." 
This is very true, and children must have freedom to learn by 
their own mistakes where no permanent harm can be done. 
But there are occasions when it is necessary for the parent to 
make a decision for the child and to expect obedience. If this 
is done only when it is really necessary in the interests of safety 
and health, or consideration for the comfort and rights of others, 
and a reasonable explanation is given, the child will accept the 
decision, and feel safer for knowing that the adult is able to 
control the situation. Children who are entirely free are not 
usually happy children, because they lack the feeling of 
assurance that they will be prevented from going beyond the 
limit of safety. 3 

During recent years we have come to recognize that children 
have certain rights which must be considered, and a personal 
dignity which must be respected, but it has not always been as 
clearly understood that children also have responsibilities and 
owe respect to other people and their property. The child is a 
member of society, and not just an individual right from the start. 
If he is trained in the home to take his proper place as a 
member of the family community, he will not find difficulty 
later in becoming a responsible member of the larger com- 
munities of the school, the town, the country and the world. i 

Mothers who ‘dance attendance’ upon their children in 
babyhood should not be surprised if the children continue to 
expect this and to dominate the home in later years. Itis quite 
common for children of four and five years to be brought to 
school by mothers who complain: ‘I can’t do anything with him. 
He won't do anything I say^ These mothers fail to realize that 
this trouble began in the early months when they gave way to 
the child's every whim, and gave no consistent training 1n 
controlling desires which were contrary 
of the family. 

F 
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Pestalozzi gave advice to mothers on this point. In 1818 he 
wrote, 


Let the mother adhere steadfastly to the good old rule, to 
be regular in her attention to the infant; to pursue as much 
as possible the same course; never to neglect the wants of 
her child when they are real, and never to indulge them 
when they are imaginary, or because they are expressed 
with importunity.” 

It is only as parents come to realize how great is their 
influence and their responsibility for the early education, and 
much of the social education, of their children, that the quality 
of home life will improve, and the family will regain its position 
as the basic unit of the structure of society. It is heartening to 
realize that it is not only in this generation that fears for the 
weakening of home influence have been felt. Advice to parents 
about accepting their responsibilities has been given by many 
of the thinkers and writers of the past. Their words are still 
significant for our own generation, when, in the interests of the 
children, there has been a tendency for the State to take on 
responsibilities which more rightly belong to the parents. 

Comenius wrote, three hundred years ago, 


Let not parents devolve the whole instruction of their 
children upon teachers of schools and ministers of the 
church. It is impossible to make a tree straight that has 
grown crooked, or produce an orchard from a forest every- 
where surrounded with briars and thorns. They ought 
themselves to know the methods of managing their 
children, according as they value them.* > 
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The same problem must have existed in Pestalozzi’s time, 
for he wrote, 


One great evil of modern times which is a serious obstacle 
to progress is the fact that parents have lost the conviction 
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that they themselves can do anything in the education of 
their children... Our fathers and mothers must, before 
everything else, be brought back to the conviction that the 
education of their children is primarily their concern 
rather than that of the tutors and nurses.* 


It is not enough that this problem should continue to be 
recorded by writers, and advice given to parents in books that 
few of them are likely to read. If our educational system is to 
achieve success, it must be built upon the work of enlightened 
parents in the home. It may be that the next great step to be 
taken in education is to enlist the interest of parents, and pro- 
spective parents, in the task of education in the home, and to 
provide for them opportunities for training in parenthood and 
in the understanding of the child. The improvement of the 
quality of family life is the concern of the whole community, 
and should be undertaken seriously as one of the most urgent 
needs of society. 

Herbert Spencer wrote about this problem — 


Since the goodness of a society ultimately depends on the 
nature of its citizens; and since the nature of its citzan is 
more modifiable by early training than by anything else, 
we must conclude that the welfare of the family underlies 


the welfare of society.® 
This offers to our generation a challenge which we cannot 
lightly ignore. Let us give recognition to the great respon- 
sibility of parents, especially mothers, in establishing family life 
in the home as the surest foundation for the welfare of the next 


generation and of society. 


CHAPTER V. EDUCATION IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 


...the open street . . . that mighty place of education 

...the favourite school of Dickens and of Balzac... 

Suffice it to say this: if a lad does not learn in the streets, 

it is because he has no faculty of learning . . . It is all 

round about you, and for the trouble of looking, that 

you will acquire the warm and palpitating facts of life. 
R. L. STEVENSON 


T an early age the child’s experience of life begins to 

extend from the home to the neighbourhood around his 
home. As he is taken out in his pram along the country lanes or 
through the streets, he takes notice of the sights and sounds in 
his environment and of the people who make up the com- 
munity of the neighbourhood. He begins to take special 
interest in particular things that attract his notice and these he 
remembers from day to day. Mothers are often astonished to 
see at what an early age children show signs of memory by 
their obvious delight or fear when nearing a place where these 
feelings have been experienced on previous occasions. As the 
child grows through the toddler stage, his knowledge of the 
neighbours and neighbourhood is extended, until, by the time 
he is five years old, he is gaining much of his education outside 
as well as inside the home. 

The quality and value of this education will depend largely 
upon the type of neighbourhood in which he lives and upon 
the extent to which he is allowed to explore his‘ environment 
and extend its limits. The child who is fortunate enough to be 
brought up in the country, and is encouraged to explore his 
environment, comes to know the rhythm of natural life as he 
sees it in the changing seasons of the year, and the way that bird 
and beast and man adapt themselves to varying conditions. He 
learns at first-hand the signs which herald changes in the 
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weather; when the birds are mating and where they build their 
nests; how they care for and train their young and migrate or 
change their habits as winter approaches. He discovers the 
homes and habits of the wild animals, the water creatures and 
the insects, and the time and place to look for wild flowers, nuts 
and hedgerow fruits. He sees how man follows the rhythm of 


_ nature, as ploughing and seed time lead on to haymaking and 


harvest. He learns in the farmyard about mating and repro- 
duction. He sees how man can train animals such as the horse 
and sheep-dog to help him in his work, and how he takes 
responsibility for the animals that he has domesticated. 

As the child grows in self-awareness he gradually comes to 
know how his own life is related to the life of the plants and 
animals in his environment, and how interdependent all living 
creatures are. He learns that growth can be fostered by man 
but that life springs from a greater power and cannot be wholly 
controlled or explained by man. 

The child who lives in the country finds in the fields, woods, 
ponds and lanes the raw materials for his work and play — for 
the satisfaction of his need to discover and experiment, to 
construct and create. He learns to climb and balance in the 
Woods; to move soundlessly as he observes and listens to the 
wild creatures; to handle gently flowers and seedlings, eggs and 
young life; to name the great variety of plants and animals in 
his environment and to help in the varied tasks which make up 
farm life. The country child may be slower in speech and 
action than the quick-witted, fast-moving town child, but his 
natural environment provides him with experiences of a pro- 
found nature, and although he may learn slowly he retains 
What he learns. During the period of evacuation 1n the war 
years, when town and country children were taught together 
in the schools, it was found by many teachers that, 
educationally, their standards were very similar in spite of their 
Widely differing backgrounds. xm 

The ‘town child lives in an environment which is largely 
man-made and has no obvious rhythm of life such as is found 
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in the country. Apart from changes in weather conditions and 
the length of daylight, the passing of the seasons is marked for 
him chiefly by holidays and days with special customs, such as 
Shrove Tuesday, May Day, Bonfire Night and Christmas Day. 
He knows little of natural life but he learns a great deal from 
the streets, shops, market, cinemas, parks and bombed sites 
that make up his neighbourhood. He becomes familiar with 
vehicles of all kinds, traffic signals and road crossings. He learns 
the bus and tram routes and has an intimate knowledge of the 
railway station and the engines and trains that pass through it. 
He takes great interest in work going on around him, such as 
building, road repairs, the cleaning of the road drains, and the 
laying of the dust by the watercart. He watches the policeman 
on point duty, the postman emptying the letter box, the elec- 
trician mending the tram wires, and the window cleaner in his 
cradle slung from the factory roof. He learns to travel alone on 
bus or tram and to find his way through the streets to school and 
shops, cinema and park. 

The raw material of the work and play of the town child is 
different from that of the country child but equally absorbing. 
He learns to climb and balance along the walls from which the 
railings have been removed. He swarms up the lamp posts and 
makes his own swing from a rope fastened to the crossbar. From 
the shops or market he obtains boxes and barrels, cartons and 
baskets, which he uses for many purposes in imaginative play. 
With the bricks and debris left on the bombed sites he lays out 
the ground plan of a house or builds himself a ship, a bus or an 
aeroplane. His interest in water may find expression only in the 
puddles or gutter, but a great deal can be learnt of the proper- 
ties and behaviour of water even in such lowly places, and there 
may be the, added fascination of the colours that appear when 
oil runs into the water or a piece of orange peel is crushed in it. 
The pavements provide a setting for games such as hopscotch, 
whip and top and marbles, the equipment for which is often 


the waste material brought home from facto or workshop b 
fathers or older brothers and sisters. E Yciae Me 
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If the town is fortunate enough to possess a park that is not 
too artificially laid out, or it is near enough to the country for 
young children to reach the fields, then some of the experiences 
of the country child may be shared by the town child. 

In whatever kind of neighbourhood the child is brought up, 
the attitude of his parents to his fundamental need to play and 
explore will largely determine the value that he will derive 
from it. Where the parents allow children, within the limits of 
safety, to investigate their environment, they will gain much 
from the wealth of experiences that most neighbourhoods have 
to offer. Where the parents take the children out to see places 
of interest, to visit town and country and the seaside, and foster 
their desire to discover and learn, the children will benefit from 
the variety of their experiences. Where children are kept at 
home for reasons of safety or snobbishness, they will be cut off 
from the opportunities that their neighbourhood offers for a 
widening of experience, and an enriching of vocabulary and 
knowledge. 

Just as in the home the child learns much from other members 
of the family, so in the neighbourhood he gains a great deal 
through contact with neighbours, tradespeople and workers, 
and probably most of all from the children with whom he works 
and plays. He learns that in this larger community there are 
Privileges and responsibilities as in the family; that there are 
many different kinds of work to be undertaken for the good of 
the community by people with a great variety of gifts and skills; 
that all are valued and rewarded for their work and are worthy 
of respect; that those who are young or aged, handicapped or 
ill, are cared for by the rest of the community; that certain rules 
Which make-for the smooth running of community life must be 
Tespected, and that even the youngest members are accepted 
into the community and initiated into its traditions and 
Customs, which may have been handed down by countless 
Senerations. It is unfortunate that many of these traditions and 
customs are in danger of dying out in these days of satellite 
towns and new housing areas, where people from many places 
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come together as neighbours but have no common traditions to 
guide them in community life. M 

As the children reach the stage when the focus of their interest 
is shifting from adults to other children, the experiences that 
they share with their contemporaries probably have the pro- 
foundest effect upon them. In their outdoor play together these 
experiences are so varied that they encourage development in 
all its aspects at one and the same time. Much of the play has a 
basis of physical effort, muscular activity and the acquisition of 
physical skills, as seen in games of chasing and secking, in ball 
games of all kinds, and in games requiring muscular or manipu- 
lative skill such as skipping, hopscotch, marbles, checks and 
dobbers and conkers. The element of competition that enters 
into many of these games has a stimulating effect upon the 
majority who are able to excel in their turn, but it may have a 
discouraging effect upon the less able children who continually 
fail to win the game and the approval of their fellows, and may 
cease, in consequence, to make effort. 

This outdoor play undoubtedly calls forth much thought and 
provides a wide variety of opportunities for intellectual develop- 
ment. The exploration of the environment, and experiment 
and construction with the materials available, lead to close 
observation and original discoveries. The knowledge thus 
acquired will be retained because it has been gained through 
first-hand experience and accompanied by the feeling of 
satisfaction brought by achievement. Imaginative play and 
games of skill involve much conversation and interchange of 
ideas, through which the younger and slower children extend 
their vocabulary by contact with the older and more able 
children. The organization of these games, and the making of 
rules for play, call for reasoning and the working out together 
of standards of fair play which will be acceptable to the 
group. 

Many of the traditions and customs of our race are kept alive 
now by the children only and are handed on from one 
generation to another in play. We see this ia the traditional 
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games with skipping-ropes, hoops, whip and top, hopscotch, 
peggy, marbles and conkers, which are played each year at 
their appointed time, as if some secret calendar were in use. We 
see it in singing games and dramatic plays, which vary in 
different parts of the country, but seem to have descended from 
the same parent games. We sce it in traditional. plays and 
rhymes which are connected with particular festivals such as 
Christmas, Easter and May Day, and are probably relics of 
ancient Christian or pre-Christian ceremonies. 

Social development results from all forms of co-operative 
play. It is seen in the dramatic play of the girls centred in their 
interest in the home and in personal relationships, and in that 
of the boys with their wider interests in the workers whom they 
see around them, in the members of the fighting forces or the 
adventures that they see at the cinema, or read of in books and 
comics’. As the formation of the gang emerges at about seven 
or eight years, we see the deliberate working out of a new 
social pattern, and the child's dawning consciousness of himself 
as a member of a society, with responsibilities and duties to that 
Society. 

The vigour with which most o 
the length of time that interest is susta 
Such play is accompanied by strong fe 
children, and that emotional satisfaction is leading to balanced 
development and integration. The varying chances of the 
competitive games provide opportunities for learning to accept 
Success or failure without allowing either to assume undue 
importance. The opportunities for playing out situations, 
Which in real life have proved to be puzzling or distressing, 
Prevent serious maladjustment from arising. The freedom to 
Carry out their own purposes, in company with others who are 
roughly at the same stage of development, relieves the tension 
which many children experience in their homes and schools, 
Where adults may pay them too much attention, be too critical, 
or demand an emotional response greater than they are able to 
8ive. ; 
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The experience gained in this way from contact with other 
children in the neighbourhood plays a very important part in 
the child's education, in the development of his character and 
personality, and in the growth of his spirit. 

A consideration of life in the neighbourhood would not be 
complete without an appreciation of the experiences that some 
young children gain through voluntary organizations such as 
Churches, Chapels, Sunday Schools, Wolf Cubs and Brownies, 
and Play Centres run by voluntary bodies or by Local 
Education Authorities. 

The child who attends public worship in church or chapel, as 
a member of a family, begins to see the family as a unit in a 
community bigger than itself, and to take his place as a member 
of that community. Unless forced to attend against his will, or 
made to remain throughout long services before he is ready for 
this, he will learn to appreciate and enjoy what seems to be of 
value to people whom he loves, and will enter, as far as he is 
able, into their experiences. As he comes to identify himself 
with the community of the church he will share progressively 
In its corporate life and worship, and accept the standards of 
life and conduct which it presents to him. 

The nature and purpose of Sunday schools has altered with 
the changing provision made for children in day schools, and 
with our growing knowledge of the nature of children. Atten- 
dance at Sunday school has fallen off to some extent with the 
falling off of attendance of adults at church, but it is significant 
that many parents who appear to have no interest in religion 
for themselves are anxious that their children shall learn the 
rudiments of religion and religious practice, and they send them 
to Sunday school for this purpose. The experience gained in 
Sunday school will vary considerably according to the size of 
the school, the size of the teaching groups, the range of age in 
the groups and the physical conditions under which the 
teaching is given; but the factor which is likely to be of the 
greatest significance to the child is the quality of life of the 
Sunday school teachers. Unconsciously he is aware of their 
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standard of values in religion and in other matters, of their 
attitudes to each other and to children, and of their sincerity of 
thought and life. As Sunday school work is usually undertaken 
voluntarily and involves considerable personal sacrifice, those 
engaged in it are often people who have high ideals of life and 
service, and who bring to their work a conscientious and deep 
concern which cannot fail to influence for good the children in 
their charge. 

The quality of the teaching given in Sunday schools is perhaps 
of less importance than the quality of the teachers, but the need 
for raising the standard of the teaching has long been recog- 
nized, and much has been done through special training courses 
held locally and at training colleges, and through the services of 
itinerant specialists who give advice and help in the individual 
schools. The need for young children to have freedom of move- 
ment, to use their hands and to talk, is now recognized in many 
Sunday schools, and provision is made for this as well as for 
hearing stories and dramatizing them. As the children attend 
Sunday schools for only short periods and for a specific purpose, 
1t is less easy to make provision there for all their needs than it 
1s in a day school. This makes for difficulties where very young 
children are admitted, but as they reach the stage where they 
can control their immediate desires and enter into a group 
activity, such as listening to a story, they are able to gain from 
their experiences in the Sunday school. 

Towards the end of the infant school 1 
Mature to the stage of having a lively interest in their contem- 
Poraries and seeking their company in preference to that of 
adults, many of them join organizations such as the Wolf Cubs 
or Brownies. “Here they find outlet for their desire to dress up; 
to be members of a group with its own badges and signs, to 
acquire skills of hand and mind and wear symbols denoting 
their skill, to study living things in their natural setting and to 
enjoy the excitement of tracking and camping. In accepting 
certain laws and making promises, they come to recognize the 
existence of standards of behaviour requiring conscious effort 


period, when children 
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on their part, and so to prepare for that later stage when con- 
duct should be based on a philosophy of life and not merely on 
personal desire or social custom. . 

The experiences that the children gain of working together 
and taking responsibility for the group, of being helpful in 
practical ways, of setting themselves a goal to be reached and 
working towards it with determination, are all of great value. 
Left to themselves at this age, children would still do many of 
these things, but, under the guidance of a wise adult, who has 
chosen this voluntary work as a means of service to the com- 
munity, many of these experiences have added value for the 
children, and gang play tends to develop on constructive rather 
than destructive lines. There are the additional advantages of 
the provision of premises and materials for such play, and of the 
possibility of progression towards activities of a similar, but 
more advanced nature, as the children become old enough to 
be transferred to such organizations as the Boy Scouts or Girl 
Guides. ` 

In urban areas, where homes are small and crowded, and 
where the neighbourhood lacks facilities for outdoor play in 
safe places such as parks and playgrounds, experiments have 
been made in the provision of evening play centres, for children 
of school age, by voluntary bodies and by Local Education 
Authorities. These have taken a variety of forms according to 
the needs of the children, and the premises, personnel and 
materials available. Many Churches and Chapels have 
organized Play Centres or Children’s Clubs in their Sunday 
schools, and provide opportunity for games, constructive work 
and dramatic play, under the guidance and leadership of 
interested members of the church. 

Similar provision has been made by secular organizations, 
and in some cases by individual men and women who have been 
concerned for the welfare of under-privileged children. Houses, 
flats or disused shops have been rented and opened under such 
names as ‘Children’s Club’, ‘Children’s Flat’, or ‘Children’s 
House’. The children have been given freedom under guidance 
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to use the premises for their own purposes. They have helped 
to decorate and equip the rooms, and have had opportunities to 
experience the responsibilities as well as the privileges of com- 
munity life. Therc is no doubt that such places play an impor- 
tant part in the education ofthe children who are members, and 
make up, to some extent, for the poverty of their home life. 
Play centres run by the Local Education Authorities have 
proved to be very popular, especially during the winter months, 
when outdoor play is limited, and homes cannot easily provide 
for children's social and intellectual needs outside school hours. 
Children are usually admitted at five years, though in some 


Cases even younger children are cared for, in order that their 


older brothers and sisters may be free to join in the activities of 
est children provision 


children of their own age. For the young ) 
is made for active games, quiet games and reading, dramatic 
Play, and constructive and creative work of all kinds. The play 
leaders are usually qualified teachers, but others who are 
interested in children are sometimes employed. It has been 
objected that these young children should be in bed at the time 
that the play centres are open, and that parents should be 
responsible for their own children out of school hours. This 
may be true, but it has been found in practice that the home 
conditions are often such that the children gain, rather than 
lose, by attending the play centres. With better home pom 
ditions it should not be necessary for children of infant schoo 


age to be provided for in this way. ier 

In making provision for children, the voluntary orale 
are consciously educational and are usually concerned wit e 
establishment of standards of value and conduct. They thus 
Play an important part in the education of those young children 


Who take advantage of the facilities they provide. 


; À PUE 
As in the case of education in the home, so1n education in b 
neighbourhood, it may help us to judge which experiences 


of lasting value to the children if we look back in our omie 
and consider what we, as children, gained from the ebi Pon 
Which we had in our own neighbourhood. For those w 
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brought up in the country it may be of interest to read the books 
of Alison Uttley, Flora Thompson and Henry Williamson, in 
which the authors describe with sincerity and charm the 
experiences of children living in nàtural surroundings. For 
those who were brought up in town or city it may be that 
recollections of my childhood in an industrial town will help 
them to recall their own early impressions. 

I remember the delight of being taken on shopping 
expeditions down into the small town where I lived, where I 
always demanded to stop at a certain shop, and to be lifted up 
to see the day-old chicks in the shop window; or the longer 
expeditions to the nearby city, which meant a long journey by 
tram, the thrill of having a meal in a restaurant, and countless 
sources of interest in the big shops. In the window of one of 
these shops there was a machine, on which was placed a mixture 
to be made into butter-cream toffees. This machine pulled the 
mixture by a series of revolving arms and proved to be a 
fascinating piece of apparatus to a child who was rather 
mechanically minded and anxious to discover how it worked. 
I remember how we would run with our Saturday halfpennies 
to Mary Jane’s little shop, and consider for a long time in front 
of the window whether this precious halfpenny should be spent 
on eight Spanish telephones, two kali suckers, an ounce of 
liquorice allsorts or aniseed balls, or whether it should be 
plunged recklessly on one mysterious lucky turnover, which 
might, or might not, contain untold treasure. 

I remember going to church each Sunday morning with the 
family, all dressed in our ‘Sunday’ clothes, and the children 
hoping that the sermon would not be too long; the joy of the 
Christmas, Easter and Harvest services with their rousing 
carols and hymns; how, as Whit Sunday approached, new 
clothes were bought in spotless white for the annual Whit walks; 
how the weather was anxiously watched as the day for the walk 
approached, and how we walked in procession through the 
streets in our new white finery, carrying baskets of flowers and 
holding the ribbons of a banner; how the afternoon of this 


Education outside the school z 
Plate No. 


What are they learning from these experiences? 


SO. «A 


Solitary play in a city park 
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' exciting da 
y was 1 
5 V spent ina field, where races were run and 


games i 
Mus D ata each child was presented with a bag of nuts, 
bine bend fn a bun, to the accompaniment of music by the 
gres i local Blue Coat School. 
lentes and att E in August each year a procession of vans, 
Wakes kolida vans was greeted with delight as the annual 
"cd T A approached. This fair provided exciting 
and decane x its roundabouts and swings, its helter-skelter 
eee "ln stalls of brandy-snaps and fairy floss, and, 
; 96 Aem wi ing of all, the families of gipsies who lived in 
Strange "ea and who were, to the little town cliild, much more 
Pygmies od than the Eskimos, Red Indians and 
i ose 2s she was learning about at school. I remember 
glittering har m up for May day with their jangling and 
Which rte n and their little straw hats with holes through 
niate E s peeped; and the long-awaited night when the 
all its glor (s came around the corner of the street in 
I dox n its annual tour of the town. 
Were dra A carts piled high with bales of cotton which 
Bises ka ER y the patient horses to the mills; how an extra 
our hill UN. to be fastened to the shafts at the bottom of 
the diez how the horses came at the gallop up the hill to get 
vy load to the top; how the inside of the mills held a 


rather . P 

DE Uni s e qui with so much that was new and 

ng going on, and yet with such frightening engines and 
e, so loud that the 


machi 
ed n always the deafening nois 
the iue only mouth their messages to each other; and 
the ie which we listened to the sound of the fire-bell as 
glow in ie rushed to the scene of a mill fire, and the dull 
doomed t ud sky told us that yet another 
I e estruction. n" 
Seaside, wh E the joy ofthe rare visit 
Wonder at animals and birds were wa 
quisitiveness 1 flowers were. gathered in an abandon of ac- 
delights c ss because of their unfamiliarity; the inexhaustible 
of the sea shore, with its sand and water, pebbles for 


mill was probably 


s to the country and to the 
watched with interest and 
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throwing and skimming, crabs and jellyfish, shells and seaweed, 
and the patient donkeys on which we rode as a special treat in 
inexpressible joy; the pierrot troupe whose songs are still clearly 
remembered, and the Punch and Judy show with its boisterous 
and crude humour which caused us much amusement and not a 
little fear. 

I remember the games that followed each other in due suc- 
cession, starting in the early spring as soon as there was any 
period of daylight after tea; how on Shrove Tuesday we were 
allowed to buy new whips and tops, new battledores and shuttle- 
cocks; how we bowled our hoops along the road, the girls with 
their wooden hoops always envious of the boys with their iron 
ones; how we struggled to fly our home-made kites on the windy 
days of March, and watched with admiration the box kites 
flown by older brothers to a much greater height than ours 
would ever attain; how the gangs that formed in the different 
streets made serious battle against each other if any gang 
encroached upon the territory of another. 

These memories are more vivid than those of my carly 
experiences in school, and seem to have left a deeper impression. 

If this is a common experience it would suggest that the 
children of today are also being affected deeply by the life they 
lead in the neighbourhood, and that this must be given duc 
consideration as one of the important factors in their education. 


PART TWO 


EDUCATION IN SCHOOL 


G 
HAPTER I. THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 


'The natur : 

of his ose of the child must determine all the details 

(dee ucation, and an educational institution must 
ganized as to afford room for adaptation to the 


inclinati p indi 
lination and' needs of the individual pupil. 
PESTALOZZI 


F ; . 

Es view of education given in the foregoing 
infant dide Suc it will be seen that the function of the 
allotted to it de erent from that which has traditionally been 
already well d 1e child comes to school at the age of five years 
Skills, as a e m in learning and in the acquisition of 
n Bei nr quie t of his previous experiences in the home, the 
class. The m and, in some cases, in the nursery school or 
well esta] E tern of his growth, behaviour and attitudes is 

blished and cannot easily be altered, even if this should 


Pe, thought desirable. 
which feet takes each child 
mind hen {as reached and leads him on 
and neigh = of his education will still be gained in the home 
the school purhogd: where he will spend most of his life during 
educational it wil As the purpose of the school is consciously 
lip his outst à will be. concerned with the whole child, gathering 
Way that ane and supplementing them in such a 
no easy task , balanced development may be achieved. This 1s 
§enuinel sk and can be successful only where the teachers are 
unders Wr eae for the welfare of children, and have a real 
In fulfilling? of their nature and needs. 
to know tH ing the purpose of the school the teachers will need 
especial] s with whom they are sharing the task of education, 
this dad he parents, and to try to establish co-operation in 
Standan ds So as 10) ensure understanding and consistency o 
to dis A the highest possible level. Part of their task will be 
r, as far as possible, what experiences the children 


35 


at the stage of development 
from there, bearing in 
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have had in the pre-school years and what is the nature of their 
experiences in out-of-school hours. They will seek to make 
provision within the school environment for a way of living that 
will supplement these experiences, and will ensure full develop- 
ment of potential capacity, the acquisition of skills and know- 
ledge the children find necessary at the stage to which they have 
developed, and social adjustment as members of a growing 
community. The teachers will also find it essential to record 
the outstanding characteristics of each child and the details of 
his development and attainment, as a basis for educational 
guidance in the infant school, and at later stages. 1 

The growing realization among teachers that education i$ 
concerned with the whole child has led in recent years to 4 
rapid expansion in co-operation between teachers and parents. 
Such co-operation is most easily established in the nursery and 
infant schools because the young children are usually brought 
to school by their mothers and there is the natural daily contact 
between parent and teacher. This puts a particular respon- 
sibility upon the infant school teachers, as a friendly relation- 
ship, established with parents at the beginning of the school life 
of their children, is likely to affect the parents’ attitude to 
teachers in general, and to make co-operation easier at later 
stages of the children’s schooling. 

Many ways of fostering a good relationship with parents have 
been tried by infant school teachers, The daily meeting at the 
school, and the occasional discussions about particular problems 
which may have arisen in the home or in the school, give the 
teacher some knowledge of the child’s background, and give 
the. parent an opportunity of learning how skilled and ex- 
perienced people make provisions for the children's welfare and 
education. In some schools these Occasional contacts are 
supplemented by *Open Days’, when parents are invited to the 
school to see the normal work in progress. It has also been 
found to be of help to parents to invite them into school in small 
groups, during school hours when their children are being 
cared for, to sec the materials, books and equipment in use in 
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the school, and to hear from the head teacher about modern 
trends in the education of young children. The parents 
appreciate being taken into the teachers’ confidence and 
receiving guidance as to books and play materials which might 
be provided in the home. 

At such meetings held during school hours it is usually only 
mothers who can be present. Realizing how important it is that 
contact should also be made with the fathers, and with mothers 
who are at work during the day, head teachers of many schools 
arrange for occasional evening meetings to which all parents are 
invited. These occasions vary considerably in nature according 
to the special needs and interests of the school and neighbour- 
hood. Meetings of the following kinds have been found to be 
Successful: social evenings with games, dancing and entertain- 
ments; discussions on topics of mutual interest, usually con- 
cerning children, led by a parent, a teacher or a visitor; film 
shows presenting films about the care and development of 
children; lectures by teachers or parents, or by visitors who are 
specially qualified in some branch of work for children, for 
example a doctor, a psychologist or a probation officer. 

hese meetings are often arranged for the parents by the head 
teachers and staff of the school, but, where parents have shown 
Particular interest in school affairs, this has in many cases led 
to the formation of parent-teacher clubs or associations. The 
members of such associations elect their own committee with a 
chairman, secretary and treasurer; and a constitution is drawn 
up. In some cases, parents whose children attend a particular 
school have formed a separate parents’ association under Hine 
Own auspices. Meetings may be held at the school but teachers 
attend only by invitation. It is doubtful whether co-operation 
A easily established in this way, and the number of such associa- 
10ns is still small. 

Those who have had experience of successful parent-teacher 
associations or meetings, as described above, will agree nn A 

ave proved to be of great benefit to.the parents and teachers, 
and most of all to the children. The parents, as citizens, are 
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ultimately responsible for the educational system ofthe e -— 
but, as individuals, they are remote from executive p Mie 
as the Ministry of Education and the Local E e E 
Authority, and they may find it difficult to md 
keep abreast of, development in the educational worl P 
contact with the particular school which their children p zs 
helps them to widen their knowledge of edvcational ph d 
to follow modern trends in the schools. As more in eis 
citizens, they will help to raise the general standard of pan 
opinion, and ultimately of legislation, in educational matte b d 

In recent years, and particularly during and since the se 
world war, it has been found necessary for the schools to un Ev. 
take many forms of child care that were previously left k nd 
parents. This is seen in the improved school medica a d 
dental services, the provision of free milk for all children, p 
school meals for an increasing number of children, and st E 
setting up of play centres and school care clubs to cater E 
children during out-of-school hours. It may be that sue 
developments, while being necessary for a number of children, 
have tended to undermine in some parents the sense of p 
sibility for their children's welfare, and so to add to the qua 
loosening of home ties and the deterioration of family eae 
Active co-operation with the teachers, for the benefit of 1 
children, has helped parents to retain a sense of their m 
obligations to their children, and has reduced the feeling o 
impotence and frustration that increasing controls and provision 
in the school may have brought. 

The parents love for 
concern about the 
of their children, 


their children sometimes results A 
people to whom they will hand over the car f 
for several hours daily, at the early age ° 


five years. This is very natural, especially in the case is 
mother who may never have been parted from her child befo 
this time, 


and it may lead to anxiety on her part which Ed 
doubtedly affects the child when he first comes to school. 
Where the parents have been able to visit the school before 
their child is admitted, and know the teachers, this anxiety 15 
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lessened, and the beginning of school life can be faced with 
confidence by the mother and the child. In cases where the 
parents had unhappy experiences in their own school life they 
are often suspicious, and anxious about the happiness of their 
children in school. Their fears are soon allayed when they are 
allowed to visit the school and see the friendly relationship 
between teachers and children, and the obvious contentment 
and security of the boys and girls, in the modern infant 
School. 

It is usual for parents to ask children what they have been 
doing in school, but they seldom receive satisfactory replies and 
may get the impression that the children waste their time 
Playing about’. Where they do glean some information about 
the new skills that the children are learning, they may be 
Puzzled as to the methods of teaching employed, which 
Probably differ considerably from those used in their own school 
days. By occasional visits to the school, or attendance at 
meetings such as those described above, they gain some insight 
ito what really goes on in the school, and into the modern 
Methods of education employed there. They also gain much 
valuable information from hearing the specialists in different 
aspects of child care, who may be invited to lecture at the school 
to the parents and teachers. ; 

As parents gain confidence and trust In 


Creasi À ; 
Ep confidence is also shown in the sc 
ental services, It was found in one infant school that accep- 


tances of dental treatment increased from sixty per cent to 
ninety-four per cent, and there was a marked increase 1n the 
number of requests for children to be immunized against 
dip htheria, after the setting up of a parent-teacher association 

ad increased the parents’ confidence in the school. ; 

in days gone by, the day school was very often the centre o 
the life of the neighbourhood, and the head teacher was 
"garded as a friend and consultant to the whole community. 

1€ development of large towns has tended to take away this 
Particular function of the school, but, where parent-teacher 


the teachers, in- 
hool medical and 
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co-operation has been established, it has been found that it can 
add to the enrichment of community life and to the building up 
and preservation of traditions and culture. Parents meet each 
other and the teachers at the school, and friendships are readily 
made. This has been particularly valuable in new housing 
areas, where people come together as neighbours from many 
districts, and are often very lonely until they have made con- 
tacts at the school. It may be that in this way the schools will 
regain their traditional place in society as centres, not only of 
education, but of community life and culture. 

The benefit to the teachers is probably as great as to the 
parents, where friendly co-operation exists between them. The 
mutual trust and respect that develop from such co-operation 
contribute to the harmony within the school, and encourage 
the teachers to go forward with the task of education, in spite of 
the many difficulties and disappointments that they may 
encounter. As teachers come to be better known by parents, 
they are accepted as ordinary human beings, with feelings and 
anxieties, joys, hopes and fears similar to their own, and not as 
the rather superior and unapproachable people, with dic- 
tatorial and priggish tendencies, which they are sometimes 
imagined to be. A happier relationship with the parents makes 
for an easier contact with the children, who catch from their 
parents the feeling of trust in the teachers. 

By knowing the parents, their hopes for their children, and 
something of the background of the children’s lives, the teacher 
is able to guide and teach the children with greater under- 
standing and sympathy, and so to achieve greater success as an 
educator than would otherwise be possible. This is especially 
important in such cases as that of a child who comes from a very 
poor home and who may be under-nourished, short of sleep 
and harassed by the anxieties inherent in poverty; that of a 
child from a wealthier home where he may be prevented by 
over-anxious parents from developing fully as an independent 
person; or that of a child of intelligent parents, from a-cultured 
home, who is ready when he comes to school to enter into 
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intellectual adventures far beyond the capabilities of most of 
the children of his age. 
j Where co-operation results, as it should, in a greater con- 
sistency of standards in home and school, the teachers may find 
their work eased as certain parents learn to pay more attention 
to such matters as their children’s sleep, food, clothing, clean- 
liness, punctuality and regular attendance at school. Where 
Parents are anxious to help children at home in their "school 
work’, the teachers will find that this help is of greater value 
from their point of view, and that of the children, if parents are 
Using methods which they have seen in use in the school. 
Parents have been found to be more sympathetic towards the 
teachers! problems, after visiting the school and seeing the many 
difficulties that teachers have to face in making provision, in 
large classes with limited accommodation, for each child to 
develop his gifts and to progress at his own maximum rate. 
In material matters parents are often very helpful and 
Senerous. When they know the needs of the school they are 
glad to contribute to the collection of waste materials for the 
Children's constructive work; to hand on toys and books as im 
own children grow out of them; to help poorer families in the 
School with out-grown clothing; to give voluntary help a 
school on special occasions, such as Christmas parties; an 
sometimes to raise funds to buy equipment to supplement that 
Provided by the Local Education Authority. hei 
It is not easy for teachers who have spent most of t e 
Working life in school and college to keep 2 broad kp 
education and of life in general, unless they are able EAS s 
their experience in their leisure hours. Close contact with the 
Parents of their scholars will help them to see education s 
truer relationship to life as a whole han might otherwise De 
Possible, The parents are engaged in a 
mong them a great variety of experience, 
and thoughts of ‘the man in the street’ in 
can learn much from the teachers but the teacher ue 
to learn from them. By sharing their thoughts and experiences 
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the parents and teachers will become better able to work 
together for the nurture and education of the children. 

It will be obvious from what has been said of the benefit, to 
parents and teachers, of this co-operation, that the children 
will also gain much from it, and this is its purpose and justifi- 
cation. The continuity of experience, and consistency of 
treatment and standards, that should result from co-operation 
give stability to the child's life, and help ‘him to grow up as à 
balanced, integrated person. The fact that the two groups of 
people with whom he is most concerned and with whom he 
spends most of his life, know and respect each other, endorses 
for him the things that he learns from each. Life in the home 
and in the school gains added zest when he finds that what 
happens in either place is of interest and importance to both 
parents and teachers. The adjustment that he has to make in 
passing daily from one sphere to the other is eased for him as the 
differences between the two spheres are lessened, and ceases to 
be a problem to him quite early in his school life. This is 
important, as his energies are thus released for the essential 
tasks of growing, discovering and learning. 

There are certain difficulties which have been encountered 
by teachers in trying to establish co-operation with parents. 
These are mentioned in the hope that other people might be 
helped to avoid these particular pitfalls. In forming a parent- 
teacher association with its own officers and committee, certain 
powers will of necessity be delegated to the association. Unless 
it is borne in mind that the head teacher and staff are respon- 
sible to the Local Education Authority and to the Ministry of 
Education for the work of the school, there is a danger that 
parents might try to interfere in this work and that 'the tail 
might wag the dog'. Where this has been allowed to happen 1t 
has led to much difficulty and has detracted from the value ° 
the co-operation which has been established. It is advisable 
that parents and teachers should know each other well and be 
aware of their separate functions, as well as of their joint task, 
before an association is formed. A parent-teacher association 
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doe run smoothly for the benefit of all who are concerned 
à the school, and this requires both tact and goodwill. 
ia cd rhs that meetings of a social nature are attended 
ae tieu ose which are more definitely instructive. The 
oem En are valuable in giving the parents and teachers 
PEERS v 3 meet each other informally, and very often those 
E cone who start. by attending only the social functions 
attend Va imei in the idea of co-operation and begin to 
That «n he more serious meetings. It has been found, however, 
purel metimes groups of members wish to use the association 
m as a social club and to organize dances and socials to the 
E ui of mectings for lectures, films or discussions. If this is 
formed i. happen the purpose for which the association 1s 
children to foster co-operation 1n the upbringing of the 
has dens 8 cannot be fully realized. Another danger which it 
the desir ‘ound necessary to guard against 1n a few schools, is 
teache ire on the part of. some members to use the parent- 
A s poem for political purposes. 
of the s -balanced committee with the well [ 
these children at heart should not find it difficult to deal with 
resulti Or other problems that may arise. The advantages 
great; ng from co-operation will undoubtedly be found to be 
er than the difficulties encountered in gaining it. 


lfare and education 


rn of the background 


Havin . . 
avinig done all in their power to lea 
th the parents, and to 


o : 
toe 4 children's lives, to make contact with 
sur ues with them in the task of education, the teachers i 
childr: onfidence make provision within the infant school for 
the ion to live and grow and learn as fully as possible, e 
ollo urs that they spend there each day. The chapters which 

W will be concerned with this provision within the school. 
OM: ur d to consider the child as a whole person, and e 
Same ti er that he is developing in many ways at one an à 
Clarit me, cannot be over-emphasized, but, 1 the inte s 
one ^s Some analysis must be made. In whichever way © s 

» the divisions made will be artificial and will necessitate 
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some overlapping and repetition. By considering the provision 
to be made in the school under the headings of the five aspects of 
development — physical, intellectual, social, emotional and 
spiritual — it is hoped that the child's essential needs will be 
covered, and that the sum total of the suggested provision will 
be such as to encourage the whole and wholesome development 
of each child. The order in which the aspects of development 
have been chosen is quite arbitrary. It is impossible to say 
which is of primary importance, as they are interrelated and 
interdependent. Spiritual development will be considered last 
as it seems to embody a synthesis and summing up, which will 
focus our attention again upon the child as a whole. 


CHAPTER II. PROVISION FOR PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Experience precedes instruction. 
o ROUSSEAU 
HYSICAL well-being is of importance for its own 
Thes and also as a basis for healthy development in other 
s S of the child's growth. Those who have lived and worked 
satisf; children will be familiar with the signs of emotional 
effor lion that accompany spontaneous movement an d 
jo ulness. They will know that physical achievement brings 
E confidence, and that in timid or over-protected children 
iden ence, gained first in this way, leads gradually to con- 
ce in the social and intellectual spheres. They will also 
E that skill in movement is closely connected with language 
evelopment, especially as shown in greater facility in speech. 
In the infant school the teacher is concerned with the child’s 
piel development in all its aspects: the inaintepan e o 
aka lishment of health, the growth and functioning of the body, 
that the acquisition of physical skills. This is obviously a matie 
of th cannot be confined to a short period each day, but 1s par 
on ear of living within the school. Full development can 
E € achieved where the environment and the daily pro 
es are planned to satisfy the child's needs. ; 
fiio € teacher's attitude to health should be a positive RE pa à 
siia Pn her example this attitude should be orta ne ie 
for hi. It is natural and normal for cach child to be hea tye ‘i 
dis * body to function efficiently, unless there is some p m: 5 
Gen Hity or disease. For the maintenance of health the c x 
exe ntial needs are: shelter and warmth, food, air, mu uw 
nep rest, good habits and medical supervision. I 3 x 
co-o $ are satisfied within the school, and, through the pea 
child] eration, in the home, the children will grow into T: 
hood healthy, well-developed and vigorous. Chilaren 


05 
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are not in good health when they enter school will benefit from 
the regular care and medical attention that they receive there. 
The school should provide for the children adequate shelter 
from wind and rain and from excessive heat and cold. This is 
not a plea for ‘coddling’, as the children must learn to adapt 
themselves to changes in climatic conditions, but the ease with 
which young children lose body heat:and become chilled 
suggests that the rooms in which they live should be reasonably 
warm and free from draughts. Where suitable materials and 
equipment are provided, children will work or play out of doors 
even in cold weather, keeping themselves warm through 
vigorous movement; but they should be free to seck the warmth. 
and shelter of the classroom when they begin to feel the cold. 
In the same way, children who are easily distressed by heat, 
and whose skin is sensitive to the sun, should be free to seck 
shade indoors when they feel the need, in hot sunny weather. 
The teacher needs to be watchful for children who become 50 
engrossed in their work that they do not seek shade or shelter a5 
soon as this is necessary. It is important that classrooms shou. 
not be over-heated as this can be very enervating and can lea 
to irritability, lethargy and fatigue, in children and adults alike. 
Clothing is an important factor in the maintenance of health, 
and one which is sometimes neglected or misunderstood by 
parents and teachers. All too frequently one sces small boys 
wearing several tight woollen garments which restrict their 
movement and cause over-heating, and little girls who have nO 
protection from the waist downwards except a brief pair ° 
cotton knickers, a frill of a skirt and a pair of sandals. Clothing 
in winter and summer should be loose enough to allow for 
freedom of movement, easily removed by the child himself for 
PR oa S of vigorous activity, and easily put on again when the 
activity is over. The buttons and other fastenings should be 
easy to reach and manipulate, so that the child can take ? 
reasonable pride in his independence and neat appearance: 
Clothing can play an important part in building up his self- 
respect, but it should never be of such importance to him thatit 
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becomes an end in itself, or he may easily become self-conscious 
and vain. 

Light woollen garments that cover the trunk, arms and thighs 
should be worn in the winter months and on cool days in the 
summer, when the school is not heated and may be colder than 
in the winter. In cold weather a wind-proof coat or overall suit 
is necessary for outdoor wear; knitted garments are not 
adequate, as the wind penetrates them very easily. Some 
supervision is needed in wet and cold weather to ensure that 
Coats are fastened before children leave the shelter of the 
building, in order to avoid sudden loss of body heat and to 
prevent indoor clothes from getting wet. Heat is easily lost 
from the head, and it is advisable for caps or hats to be worn in 
cold weather to conserve heat, and to give some protection to 
the ears. Sun hats are essential for outdoor play in hot sunny 


Weather. 
Shoes should be long enough to allow for growth and for free 


movement of the toes. The "handing down’ of shoes within a 
family should be avoided if at all possible, as each wearer shapes 
them to his own feet and so makes them unsuitable for another 
child to wear. It is advisable for Wellington boots and plim- 
dm to be changed after use, as the rubber soles tend to over- 
E. the feet, and to prevent evaporation. Sandals which have 
cather between the foot and the rubber sole are very suitable 
9r in- and outdoor play, when vigorous activity may be 


aaa i hould be kept in good 

i pon at any time. Shoes should J 

repair to ensure dry feat and to prevent twisted ankles which 
The modern custom of 


mi 

un result from worn-down heels. leon. Temay 

be nies no socks or stockings is open criti deo) 
uitable in, warm weather when 5 und 


ee shoes, socks should be worn to A uid 
- differences of opinion, even among doctors, ae 
ake ity for the legs to be covered in the winter, phe 
aot advisable in the case of delicate children ae 
in © easily become chilled. It has been found, in expe mee 
nursery schools, that children who wear leggings or v 


to some 
andals are worn, 
prevent abrasions. 
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overalls play out of doors happily for long periods even in cold 
weather. The provision of wind-proof and water-proof gar- 
ments for all young children, for outdoor play, would help to 
ensure good health throughout the winter months. 

Food is the most important single factor in the promotion of 
growth, and it has been suggested by some medical authorities 
that nutrition plays an important part in the fostering of 
intelligence. With the extension of the school meals service; 
large numbers of children spend six and a half or seven hours 
daily in school. It is important that these children should be 
adequately fed during that period if they are to achieve 
maximum growth, generate adequate warmth and energy, and 
retain good health. The food that is provided at school 1s 
planned to supplement the child’s rations in the home, and it is 
sometimes necessary to impress upon parents that the child 
should, at home, take the whole of his own rations, in addition 
to his mid-day meal at school. This is particularly important in 
the case of milk, which is rich in all the properties of food except 
iron, and in the case of proteins, such as meat, fish, eggs and 
cheese, which are necessary for growth, and are therefore even 
more essential for children than for adults. 

Much has been written and spoken about food in recent years, 
and most teachers are aware of the particular kinds of food that 
provide our bodies with heat and energy, promote growth, 
repair waste, and help to protect us from disease. If the diet is 
sufficiently varied, the quality of the food is good, and an 
adequate quantity is eaten, it can usually be assumed that each 
child will have taken enough of the different foods to satisfy his 
needs, and the body will eliminate any excess. In order to 
ensure that the intake of food is adequate, and that the full 
benefit is obtained from it, meals should be taken under as good 
conditions as circumstances allow, and children should come 
to the mid-day meal with hearty appetites, ready to eat what- 
ever is put before them. Active work and play out of doors or in 
well-ventilated rooms, with plenty of opportunity for vigorous 
movement, will usually lead to good appetites by mid-day- 
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Milk should be taken well ahead of dinner time, and parents 
encouraged to give their children adequate breakfasts so that a 
large mid-morning lunch is unnecessary. 

A clean and orderly dining-room, with the tables laid with 
well-made cutlery and crockery and decorated with flowers, as 
they would be in a good home, will add enjoyment to appetite. 
Well-selected and well-cooked food, preferably cooked on the 
premises, and served ‘attractively, will encourage even the most 
fastidious child to eat well, though no child should be forced to 
eat. The meal should be taken at the children's rate, without 
fuss or hurry, and it should be for them a social occasion, when 
they sit beside their friends and enjoy their company and 
conversation. A child who is happy and serene will obtain more 
benefit from his food than one who is cowed or miserable. It is 
advisable to serve out all the protein in the first helping to 


ensure that each child has his share of this. It should not be 


forgotten that drink is as necessary for the body as food and that 
; Jhether water is taken with 


thirst can cause great discomfort. W i w 
the meal or not, it should be available for children, 1n addition 
to their milk, when they need it, especially in hot weather when 
the body, through perspiration, loses moisture more rapidly 
than usual. s 

It has been found that, where the teachers take their meal 


each day with the children, as a part of living uere SUP 
üme b best opportunities in the da 
ecomes one of the pP for watching and 


encouragin cial behaviour, and 
Setting i oy herri With the provision of elpa to 
supervise the children's play period after the meal, the teac aa 
should be able to take a short break before afternoon schoo! - 
E i i d yet all 
The value of fresh air for children 15 undisputed, an I a 
too frequently one sees the school playground empty, an ^ : i 
each class working indoors in rooms which cannot be "— = ; 
adequately. It has been found in the nursery schools and class 


i ut 
that most of the children's work and play can be e 
ot doors throughout the year, except in rain, 108; 


H 
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intense cold. During the infant school years an increasing 
amount of the work that the children undertake necessitates 
sitting down, but much of it still requires movement and can 
take place out of doors throughout the year. The more seden- 
tary work can also be done outside in warm weather. This pre- 
supposes that the playground is free for the infants to use, hasa 
reasonably good surface so as to be free from dust, mud and 
potholes, and that materials and equipment can easily be 
transferred outside. Where in- and outdoor work is possible, it 
is necessary to see that the materials and equipment which can 
be used out of doors are interesting, attractive and thought- 
provoking, so as to encourage children to be in the fresh air as 
much as possible. In this way the teacher can ensure that the 
risk of airborne infection is reduced to a minimum, that fresh 
air is continually circulating around the children's bodies, 
allowing perspiration to evaporate, and that the air that the 
children breathe is fresh, or, in industrial areas, as fresh as the 
neighbourhood allows. 

To reproduce such conditions indoors to the highest degree 
possible, it is necessary to ventilate rooms in such a way that the 
air is continually moving without causing draughts, and that 
used air is being taken out of the rooms and replaced by fresh 
air. If children show signs of lethargy and listlessness in school, 
it is probably an indication that the air is too still for per- 
spiration to evaporate, and lacks sufficient oxygen to purify the 
blood. 

Where children are free to move about the classroom and 
work in the best place available, the existence of draughts is 
probably less serious than where children must stay in one place 
regardless of discomfort. It is necessary, however, to watch 
children working on the floor to see that they are clear of floor 
draughts, which may cause sudden chilling of the body. 

Sunshine is not only a joy to children but a necessity, and they 
should be out in it as much as possible except in excessive heat. 
It is unfortunate that in so many of our older school buildings 
the classrooms have been built with their windows to the north. 
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edic now realize the value of sunshine, and in the newer 
chools all the classrooms are so placed as to admit as much 
pus possible. Children are sensitive to sunshine in 
dud. g egrees. As was said earlier, when the sun is strong all 
oo nra to wear hats to protect their heads and spines. 
zie S children should only be exposed to the sun for 
2: periods at a time, to prevent burning of the skin. It has 
D said that children with blue eyes tend to suffer from the 
xe of the sun more easily than others, and need to have 
ief from this in very hot weather by wearing brimmed hats 
and working in the shade. 
When the body is expose 
natural oil in the skin is affected in s 


vitami n : 
eonim Di Thus outdoor life helps chi 
wn resistance to disease. It is important that sunshine should 


us into the classroom, as it helps to reduce the danger of 
h ion among the children. Experiments 1n hospital wards 
ave shown that all dust contains bacteria, but that the 
bacteria-content of dust on such places as window-sills is much 
less than that on the floor or in dark corners, because it is 


€xposed to light and sunshine. 
oe who are free to move about as the 
b oid working with bright sunshine on their books or papers, 
ud ia teacher should be watchful for any child who may be 
sh aining his eyes by remaining where the glare is strong. She 
ould also be watchful on dull days, when artificial lighting 15 
needed, that this is adequate and that children workin as goo 


à light as possible, in order to prevent eye-strain. 
ssed at some length 


The child's need for exercise will be discu: 

elow. As has already been suggested; each child has a natural 
rhythm of effort and relaxation, and it is as important to allow 
Or rest as for exercise, especially in the case of children who stay 
at school throughout the day. In the nursery school or class it 15 
ta for children to have a period of rest upon their beds after 
te mid-day meal. This practice should be discontinued as the 
ild's needs change. By the end of the nursery years many of 


d to the sun without burning, the 
uch a way that it produces 
ldren to build up their 


s they work will usually 
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the children have ceased to sleep in the rest period, and some 
have outgrown the need to go to bed at all in the day time. On 
the other hand there may be a few children in the infant school 
who still need to rest, or even to sleep, after the mid-day meal. 
Suitable provision should be made to satisfy this need, especially 
in the case of children who are convalescent after an illness and 
are easily tired. " 

School meals were introduced into the schools on a big scale 
during the war and the post-war years, on the grounds of 
necessity, and it was impossible at the time to make full 
provision for the children's needs. But it is hoped that if school 
meals are to continue, this provision will eventually be made. 
The only provision that is made for the children's leisure in the 
dinner hour, in many schools, is for play in the playground in 
fine weather and in the hall or a classroom when it is wet. The 
playground may be devoid of play equipment except for that 
brought from home by the children, and the only place to sit 
down may be the ground. Indoors there may be only desks to 
Sit at and equipment may be limited to boards and chalk, 
picture books, or at most table games. 

After a meal, when digestion is taking place, it is necessary for 
children to be able to rest and relax. Provision for this should be 
made, for those who stay at school, in the form of seats in the 
playground or school garden, and comfortable chairs indoors. 
Interesting play material should also be available. 

One of the most important things that we have learnt from 
the nursery school is the value of early training in good persona 
habits. Unfortunately the space and equipment required for 
this are seldom found in the infant school on an adequate scale, 
and the effect of much of the training given before the age of five 
may be lost when the children leave the nursery. In many 
infant Schools the teachers have exercised their ingenuity in 
making substitute provision for the washing of hands, the care 
of the hair, etc. But the sanitary provision is still poor and 
insufficient in all too many schools. 

Training in good habits has a social as well as a health aspect. 


Improvised Toilet Arrangements 
Mothers are welcome in the school 


Plate No. 1 


Posture 
Children find their own most natur 


fo; 15 
-— : 5 - Plate No- !- 
al position for their work Plate 
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Where children are able to wash and to tidy their hair at school, 
and parents are encouraged to keep the children’s clothes clean 
and in good repair, children from even the poorest homes will 
be accepted by their schoolmates, and will escape the ostracism 
that was frequently their lot in the past. To be accepted by their 
fellows and allowed to join in their work and games is of great 
importance to childsen, especially towards the end of the infant 
school stage, when firm friendships are made and group play has 
become established. One of the causes of maladjustment and 
delinquency has been found to be the rejection of the child by 
his contemporaries, and this may have been caused in the first 
Instance by poor social and health habits. : 

The health aspect of habit training is of vital importance 
Where young children are brought together in large groups. If 
there is carelessness in this matter the children are constantly in 
danger of infection. The youngest children are most vulnerable, 
before they have developed their own immunity. Coughs and 
colds, and many infectious diseases which are common 1n 
childhood, result from airborne infection. Droplets containing 
Berms are scattered on the air by coughing, sneezing, or by 
breathing, and the germs are either inhaled by other children or 
fall with the dust on to floors, ledges, curtains, furniture, hands, 
clothing, books, food, etc. The dangers of airborne infection 


can be lessened by keeping children out of doors as much as 


Possible, training them to cough and sneeze only into a hand- 
kerchief, and to avoid cross-breathing. The spacing of children 
at meal times needs much care to prevent ipe eim. 
Where children sleep or rest in school they should be arrange 
With their heads as far from each other as possible. 8. 
Rooms, equipment, books, etc. should be kept free from um 
Sweeping and dusting should be done in such a way E T 
Prevent the dust rising, and only when the children are p 0 
the room. Where halls and classrooms are used for cu ^n 
advisable to gather up scraps from the floor with a damp E : E 
rather than to sweep the room, when itis to be used again B 
Children. This raises the question as to whether children sho 
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be allowed to sweep up after using material such as sand, € 
use such equipment as rubber tubing in their experiments Hen 
water. Common sense will usually help us to decide in w ere 
way the children will gain most benefit. It is probably advisa 
to restrict these activities only in times of epidemics. T 
` There are certain ailments such as diarrhoea, gastro-enteri > 
and worms which can be passed on where there B E. 
scrupulous cleanliness in the care and use of lavatories. C a 
ren need to be trained to wash their hands after each visit to 
lavatory, and to use their own towels. Facilities for this "d 
sary washing should be made available wherever possible. | 
important to enlist the co-operation of the caretaker in keeps 
the lavatory pans clean, and of the canteen staff in avoiding t i 
contamination of food. Crockery and cutlery should be washe 
thoroughly, and mugs which have been used for milk should be 
sterilized. The practice of allowing children to wash their milk 
mugs after a mid-morning lunch is a dangerous one, as they 
cannot sterilize them. i i 
In spite of all precautions, cases of illness will occur in schoo 
and it is important that teachers should learn to recognize the 
signs and symptoms ofthe common diseases. Where there is any 
doubt it is wiser to isolate the 
spreading in 
one in the older or more crowded 


; who cannot be taken home for 
any reason, to be separated from the other children, It is not 
enough to put him behind a Screen. 

When dealing with minor injuries great care should be bae 
not to introduce germs into the wound. Every school shoul d 
have the means of obtaining boiling water for use when first-ai 
is given. 

The regular medical 


TT r ists 
supervision given by doctors, denti 
and nurses, in the scho 


ol medical service, has been of ar 
culable value to the children, Abnormalities and weaknesses 


which parents and teachers are not able to detect, are dis- 


1 H H B : ` d 
covered during medical inspection, and treatment is prescribe 
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and often provided. The teacher can do much to help by 
encouraging parents to follow the doctor's advice, and to 
persevere with any prolonged treatment that may be neces- 
sary; by seeing that children use their spectacles and other 
appliances; and by watching for abnormalities and reporting 
Suspected cases to the School Medical Officer. The teacher is 
in such close contact with the children that she is often the first 
to detect slight changes in behaviour, posture, appetite, or 
appearance, any of which may be an indication of the need for 
medical attention. 

The question of how best to provide in school for the child to 
have adequate exercise for growth and health is one of the 
teacher's major problems. Much valuable experimental work 
has been, and is being, done in the schools to discover how the 
Child's needs can be met under present conditions. Attendance 
at school is compulsory in Great Britain from the age of five, 
presumably because it is considered that the school can meet the 
Child's educational needs more satisfactorily than can the home 
and neighbourhood. When, however, we look at the physical 
Conditions and the pattern of life in some of our infant schools, 
We are bound to wonder if the school is really helping or hin- 
dering in the matter of physical education. All too often the 
children are called away from vigorous life in the fields, lanes or 
Streets, and crowded together, in large numbers, in schools with 
small rooms and small playgrounds; and this at an age when 
they have an abundance of physical energy which needs outlet 
m a multitude of ways, and which is the basis of much of te 
learning. One is led to wonder if we have any right to compe 
Children to attend school until the conditions within the school 
are equal to, or better than, those from which we are taking 
them, ME 

Our task is obviously to improve these 
Possible Speed, And in the visere to make the best use we can 
of the existing space and facilitics. Remembering that young 
Children need "unity for vigorous muscular activity 
indoo need opportunity lor Vi his own individual 
rs and out, and that cach child has his 


conditions with all 
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pattern of effort and relaxation, more and eger em 
coming to realize that it is contrary to nature to keep ren 
seated at desks or tables for most of the school day, with i 
short breaks for free play in an overcrowded playground, Hee 
occasional periods of physical exercise directed by the x : 

Experience has shown that where a free time-table has 2 E 
introduced into the infant School, and, where, anoe re 
equipment provided, have been apparatus and matern a 
climbing, jumping, balancing, hanging, Swinging, i n pa 
pushing, pulling, throwing, etc., the majority of the chi 5 
have taken advantage of this at some time during the day when 
they have felt the need for exercise, and have used it in the kw 
way, and for the right length of time, to satisfy their needs. 
This spontaneous movement has been characterized by effort- 
fulness and purposefulness, which are not seen to the same 
extent in directed movement. Certain children have tended to 
Spend a great deal of their time in physical activity at first, until 
they are satisfied that the apparatus is always there for their use, 
and then these activities have taken their right place among 
those of exploring, constructing, pretending, measuring and 
reading. Some children have tended to avoid the apparatus at 
first, being unsure as to its use and their own safety. However, 
after watching the efforts of other children, and trying out onc 
action at a time, without the teacher pressing them to go further 
or warning them to be careful, they have gained confidence and 

the fecling of satisfaction resulting from 

ny level, 

By leaving the children free to discover for themselves what 
can be done with the apparatus, and what they can achieve with 
practice and perseve 


Tance, opportunity is given for those with 
the greatest physical skill to 


gress at their own rate and to know the joy of 
success. They are sti 
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other children can do, but they escape the sense of shame which 
follows failure when each member of a class is expected in turn 
to perform a particular exercise. 

It has been interesting to see how children, who have had 
opportunity for spontaneous movement on the lines suggested, 
have developed their ingenuity and initiative. They have 
shown that many skills, such as turning somersaults and 
climbing ropes, can be mastered even before the age of five, and 
that each piece of apparatus has many more possibilities than 
teachers had ever imagined. This was seen in a class of six- 
year-olds, where a group of children who had fixed a gym form 
$0 as to make a slide, went down and up this slide in twelve 
different ways, many of which would never have been thought 
of by the teacher. 

Apparatus and material, which stimulate the children to 
spontaneous and engrossing activity, leave the teacher free for 
her own special work, which is to watch the children, to note 


their progress, to encourage the diffident child who may have 


been over-protected at home, to correct an awkward movement 
ision as indicated by 


or a bad posture, and to make further provi 
the children's growth and ability. 
The teacher is able to learn a gr 
by watching their movements. She lear! 
Which may precede or follow an illness, or may indicate lack of 
sleep, malnutrition, or over-stimulation. She observes how 
children differ in their physique; their grace or awkwardness 
of movement; in the amount of energy they put forward in their 


actions, some always using too much and others too little; and 


in the ease with which some children acquire control over their 
patient practice. She sees 


muscles, whilst others need long and e 
how children express their feclings through movement — their 
Joy, relief, anger, anxiety — and how greater freedom, with 
understanding guidance, leads to greater control. An example 
Of this is seen where children are allowed to enter and leave a 
room or building in a natural way, instead of always in lines to 
someone else’s command. At first such freedom may bring 


eat deal about her children 
ns to recognize fatigue, 
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confusion, but children come to realize through experience that 
there is no need to rush to be first. They begin to show respect 
and courtesy for each other in the way that adults do, and the 
need to marshal and regiment them disappears. This takes a 
strain from the teacher and makes it possible for her to keep a 
natural friendly relationship with each child, which is not easy 
when she is continually trying to line them up in an unnatural 
way. When an occasion arises, for example in fire drill, when 
lines may be necessary for rapid, co-ordinated movement, the 
children will respond readily to instructions from a teacher 
whom they trust and respect, and who has always shown respect 
for them. 

If, then, children are to gain the full benefit from movement, 
they must have space and equipment, and freedom to use the 
space and equipment in their own time and their own way. The 
provision to be made in each school will depend upon the 
conditions within the school, and the extent to which adap- 
tations can be made. It might be helpful to suggest some ways 
in which provision for spontaneous movement could be made, 
where circumstances will allow. These suggestions are by no 
means comprehensive, but they may serve as a stimulus for 
further experiment and discovery. 

It is important that all the outdoor space available should be 
utilized in order that as many children as possible may live an 
outdoor life when the weather permits. When the children are 
working individually or in groups, the odd corners of the play- 
ground, which cannot be used in class lessons, can be brought 
into use, provided that they are not too remote to be under 
supervision. Pieces of rough ground, which would be useless for 
organized physical training lessons, might prove to be quite 
suitable for digging, for physical activity with juak material, 
or for sites for climbing apparatus. Where the school is built 
round a quadrangle with a grass plot, this could be used in dry 
weather for a variety of activities. The objection that the lawn 
is decorative and cannot be played on must, surely, be con- 
sidered in the light of the needs of the children and the 
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availability of other suitable space for movement. It has been 
found by experience that grass used in this way can still be kept 
in reasonable condition. 

If we watch children who are released from school for *play- 
time’ in an empty playground, we find them climbing the 
railings, gates and water spouts; balancing along any ledge that 
offers a foothold; and pulling and pushing each other about. 
Those who wish to relax sit on the doorsteps or on the ground. 
Children are continually having to be brought away from the 
lavatories where they seem to delight to play. All this points to 
the fact that running or walking about are not sufficient. The 
children need obstacles upon which it is legitimate for them to 
climb and to balance, and equipment to handle, to push and 
pull, to throw and catch. Their play is never purely physical. 
It is bound up with experiment in skills, with testing speed of 
movement and strength, or with dramatic play which neces- 
sitates finding a den or a corner of their own — the lavatories 
often being the only available place. 

If equipment for such play is provided, where space allows, 
the quality of the play will be seen to improve. This equipment 
is of value during official ‘play times’, before and after school, 
and during periods of work where in- and outdoor life is 
possible. Gardens and sandpits, with suitable tools, provide 
opportunity for digging and other work involving bending 
movements. Builders’ bricks and a fairly heavy wheelbarrow, 
used in connection with the sandpit, give rise to the actions of 


lifting, pushing and pulling. Other wheeled - toys such as 
scooters and tricycles, give opportunity for practice in balance, 
logs, a section of a tree 


and the acquisition of new skills. Large 
trunk, wooden boxes and barrels, planks and ladders, wooden 


trestles and old motor tyres can probably be obtained at very 


small cost, and will suggest innumerable activities to the child- 
: vity and 


ren. This kind of junk material involves physical activ 
also much thought, reasoning, imagination, planning, S 
operation and conversation, and so contributes to the all-roun 


development of the children. 
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It is important that some provision should be made for 
children to hang by their arms, in order to develop the muscles 
of the shoulders and arms and to allow gravity to pull their 
spines straight. There are on the market many climbing frames 
that provide for climbing and hanging; they are of great value 
and joy to the children. Ladders and planks with hooks at the 
end can be attached to these frames to make slides or to give 
different climbing and balancing experience. Unfortunately 
these climbing frames are expensive, and can only be used 
where there is plenty of space, but simpler forms of apparatus 
allowing for the same movements can be devised. Where there 
is an open shed in the playground or a beam across a veranda 
roof, it may be possible to fix hooks for a detachable trapeze, a 
rope ladder and a climbing rope. Where there is no place 
available for these, a framework like goal posts might be 
erected from which to hang them. A similar framework could 
support scramble-netting, similar to that used in the Services, 
and this could be left hanging, or fixed at an angle to the ground 
for easier climbing. Where there is a blank wall, netting might 
be slung from brackets in the wall and the lower end fixed at a 
distance from the wall. Wall staples could also be used to sup- 
port the ends of planks and ladders as suggested above. 

Children have shown us that they can make good use of the 
barriers placed on the kerb outside the school gate. If these 
were reproduced within the school playground, at different 
heights, they would be used for hanging, travelling, and somer- 
saulting by children of all ages. This kind of equipment could 
be fixed in the playgrounds, if it could be left with safety, but, 
where it might be interfered with and damaged, out of school 
hours, portable apparatus might be more suitable. Nesting 
stools or bridges with rungs for climbing and for fixing planks, 
poles or ladders, could be used indoors or out, but they would 
not provide so well for hanging movements. They should be 
firm enough to be safe, but light enough for children to move 
easily. Mats will be needed where the apparatus has to be used 
on asphalt or any other hard surface. 


Plate No 


l effort in work and play 


Physica 


Spontaneous use of equipment for physical development Plate 


No. 17 
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To those who have not watched children using equipment of 
this kind, it may seem to suggest the danger of accidents. The 
possibility of accidents can never be ruled out, even in an empty 
playground, and all reasonable precautions must be taken for 
the children's safety. In practice, however, it has been found 
that, unless children are interfered with, they do not go beyond 
what they know to besafe, at least up to the age ofsix years. If 
the seven-year-olds start to compete with each other or to ‘show 
off’, they might become foolhardy, but an observant teacher 
will soon be aware of this and check it. To prevent children 
from over-crowding the apparatus and interfering with each 
other, there should be enough equipment to occupy them all. ` 
Smaller apparatus of a kind that will interest the children 
should be available. This could include jumping stands, stilts, 
notched posts, skipping ropes of different lengths, hoops of 
different sizes, balls, bean bags, poles for jumping, bats and 
rackets. It may be necessary to arrange for children to have 
turns on the bigger apparatus if it is inadequate in amount. 

So far, equipment for outdoor use has been described because 
it is so important for the work to go on out of doors whenever 
possible. Where this is not possible owing to lack of space or 
sharing of playgrounds, and when the weather is unsuitable, the 
portable apparatus could be used in the school hall, or, if there 
is no hall, in classrooms where space can be cleared. Hanging 
apparatus such as the trapeze, rope ladders and climbing rope 
might be fixed to beams in hall or classrooms, and drawn up to 
the ceiling by a rope and pulley when not in use. Much of the 
junk material could also be used indoors where space allows. 
Children should discard tight or heavy clothing before physical 
exercise and replace it afterwards. The very act of stripping 
seems to act as a stimulus to vigorous activity. 

It has been found in nursery schools and classes, where 
adequate apparatus is provided for vigorous movement, and the 
children are free to use it, that no particular times need be set 
apart in the day’s programme for organized physical yu 
It is thought by some educationists that this holds good also for 
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the children at the infant school stage, but there has not yet 
been enough experimental work in the schools to establish this 
point. The difficulties of lack of space and equipment, inacces- 
sibility of playgrounds, sharing of playgrounds, and the large 
numbers of children in some infant schools suggest that, in most 
cases, it may be necessary to arrange for each group of children 
to have the use of the apparatus at set times, under the guidance 
of their teacher. Another factor supports the need for this, 
particularly towards the end of the infant school period. As 
children develop intellectually, their interests extend beyond 
their immediate environment and they seek to satisfy their 
curiosity by the use of books. They also come more and more 
to express their thoughts on paper through the written word. 
They often spend long periods, quite voluntarily, in reading, 
writing and other sedentary work, sitting, standing or lying, in 
the position that is most comfortable to them and most con- 
venient for the work in hand. Unless these periods are inter- 
spersed with periods for vigorous bodily movement, physical 
development may be hindered. Teachers of these older children 
may find it necessary to arrange for such periods of physical 
activity in order to maintain balanced development. 

Guidance in planning the work to be done in special periods 
of physical activity should be sought from those who are 


specially qualified to give it. The Ministry of Education has 
been particularly helpful in offering such guidance to teachers 
through the official books on 


ough | physical education. Among the 
main points made by specialists today are: the need to consider 
each child’s individual physique, needs, rhythm of effort and 
relaxation, and rate of Progress; the importance of interest as a 
stimulus to effort; the value of originality and initiative in the 
use of apparatus, as opposed to direction by the adult; the need 
to make sufficient ildren to be active without 
T turns; and the special function of the 
t and stimulus when needed, and to ensure 
progression. 


A consideration of physical development is not complete 
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without some mention of the skills, acquired during childhood, 
which require co-ordination of the smaller muscles of the hands 
and arms. These skills are usually closely connected with 
intellectual or social interests, but they are none the less physical 
skills. Many of them will have been attempted, and even © 
mastered, before the age of five by children coming from good 
homes or from nursery schools and classes, but other children 
will attempt and perhaps perfect them during their years in the 
infant school. 

Such skills include the hand control needed to carry; without 
spilling, a mug or bottle of milk, a plate of food, a bowl of water, 
à watering can or a flower vase; the use of a spoon and fork, and 
a knife and fork in such a way as to avoid spilling the food; the 
use of tools such as scissors, paint brush, crayon, chalk, pencil, 
paste brush, hammer, pincers, saw, screw-driver, spade, trowel, 
rake, pins, needles, knitting needles and safety pins; the ability 
to model with clay, plasticine, dough and other plastic 
materials, to tie shoe laces, fasten and unfasten hooks and 
buttons, to dress and undress dolls and wash their. clothes, to 
work puppets, and to play a dulcimer, triangle, drum, tam- 
bourine and other percussion instruments, with the necessary 
Control and sensitiveness. ; 

The mastery of these and many other skills will add to the 
Child's enjoyment of living and to the satisfaction and con- 
fidence that achievement brings. But it is important to 
Temember that it is the purpose behind the skill which arouses 
interest at the infant school age. Interest in technique for S 
own sake usually develops towards the end of the junior saion ; 
stage and must not be looked for in young children. 9y 
directing their attention too closely to the manner of a 
job, we may’stifie their purpose in doing it, and so destroy tue 
motive power that makes discovery and learning possible. 


CHAPTER IIL PROVISION FOR INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Knowledge begins in experience, and not in words. 
PESTALOZZI 


O NE of the outstanding characteristics of childhood is 
growth. Growth is stimulated by external factors but it 
originates within the individual. This is true of mental as well 
as physical growth. 

If we want a child to grow to his full physical capacity, we do 
not stretch or force him, but provide the food and nurture that 


will assist growth. If we want him to acquire a physical skill 
such as sprinting, we 


months, but allow him 


own time, and teach him to sprint when he has achieved 
sufficient balance and strength for the task, and has the interest 


acquire a mental skill such as 
f we try to make him learn at too 
i failure breeds fear or distaste, but 
only if we allow him to become familiar with spoken language 
mature enough to understand the use of 
Symbols, and has sufficient in 

ter to 
feet can, est to put forth the effort 


ental growth and learning to 
Š £ th, and we need have no more 
anxie 

ty d A other. The task of the teacher, 
provide for the child, during school hours, sur- 
maximum mental growth. 
& So the school must be a place 
114 
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where children Zive in order that they may grow and learn. The 
classrooms need to be considered as living-rooms and work- 
rooms rather than as lecture theatres. ‘The question of class- 
room furniture will be considered later but it must be mentioned 
here as part of the school environment. 

Whether the classroom is equipped with heavy desks or with 
chairs and tables, the arrangement of the furniture will affect 
the children and the way they live and work. If the seats are 
arranged in rows, all facing the front, the children are greeted, 
as they enter the classroom, with a sense of formality and stiff- 
hess. Seated in their desks the children face only the teacher, 
and Opportunity for social contact with other children, which 
I5 an important part of their education, is very limited. This 
arrangement of furniture suggests class teaching, verbal 
teaching and blackboard demonstration to the whole group, all 
of which methods have been found to be unsuitable for young 
Children. If the size of the classroom and the number of children 
make this arrangement the only one possible, then the handicap 
must be accepted, but, where space allows, an REN 
furniture which suggests a living-room and a work-room wi 
Probably be found ‘to be the most suitable for the children. 

The intellectual life of the child at the infant school ve 
Seems to centre around his curiosity, his urge to construct a 
his use of language. Due consideration must be given to eae 1 
of these factors and to the provision that the school must RES 
™ order that each may contribute fully to the child's menta 
Srowth, 


Curiosity : 

The child's curiosity about the world in which he e y 
already been mentioned, and suggestions have been M e res 
Ways in which this curiosity finds satisfaction 1n the ms us 
years - As the child grows and makes discoveries, and the An 


re 
of his world are extended, he finds that there are m M 
things still to be investigated, and further ieee MH 
about familiar things. The child of two learns 1n MS 


1 
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feel of water and certain of its properties ci crea en 
four he knows what it will support and what will sink in it, : 
it flows downhill and comes with force through small ep. à 
He has learnt to use it to wash himself, the doll’s clothes = x 
door-step, and to mix it with other materials, such as sand, 
order to obtain a new material with new properties an 
ibilities. 

oem is no change in the way he learns at the age of five, and 
there is still much for him to discover if he has opportunities a 
handle, and experiment with, the natural materials which T 
up our world. To continue with a study of water, for examp! ) 
the child will see it in his daily life in various forms, such as rain, 
mist, dew, ice, snow, hail; he will watch its behaviour in um 
or gutters, pools or puddles, as it runs down the roof to v 
downspout, or as it flushes the lavatory. He will learn more 0 

its effect upon other bodies such as his hair, his paint, the soap, 
the floor mop and the garden plants. If the equipment of he 
classroom allows for progression he will learn to measure an i 
weigh water, to siphon it from one vessel to another, and he wil 

discover how it finds its own level in a U-tube and in a fountain. 


All this and much more he will learn, not by being taught, but 


by finding out for himself. And what he learns through his own 
interest and effor 


t he usually retains as part of his store of 
knowledge. 


What, then, is the teacher’s 
s through her forethou 
ment and material th 


€ apparatus for water play as the 
Y, and showing obvious boredom. 
Itis necessary for the teacher herself to know the properties and 
hich the children are handling, in 
er their questions, remembering that 
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they learn by words most readily when their questions are 
being answered. But her role is not just a passive one; she has an 
active and important part to play in leading children on to 
acquire further knowledge. She will draw their attention to 
phenomena such as frost on the window pane and dew on the 
grass, and lead their interest on as an alert and intelligent 
parent would do. If she found that what seemed of interest to 
her was meaningless to the children, she would realize that it 
was not the right time for them to learn this, and leave it 
until another opportunity presented itself. 

This way of learning through experience is not just ‘play’, or 
playing about’, as it is sometimes called. It is more nearly 
related to the work of the scientist or craftsman at the bench 
than to what we adults do when we play in our leisure time. It 
is the beginning of studies which will one day come to be 
separated and labelled as physics, geography, chemistry and so 
on. It is now, when the child’s curiosity is intense and his 
interest wide-spread that learning takes place at the greatest 
rate. It is now that sound foundations can be laid for further 
studies, not only by the acquisition of clementary knowledge, 
but by the formation of attitudes to work, to discovery and to 
learning. These attitudes become part of the child's nature and 
character and will influence his capacity for education at later 
stages of his growth. 

It is impossible to give an 
equipment to which children shou 
their experience may be as rich 
gestions may be found to be helpful, 
the circumstances of the school an 
demands of the children's interests and progress If the 
materials can be found in their natural state by the children, for 
example clay from a river bank, sand and soil in the fields, or 
logs from the woods, this is a great advantage. The suggestions 
given below are for the provision within the school of materials 
which children cannot easily find or handle in their natural state. 

For experiments with water, such as I have described above, 


exhaustive list of the materials and 
ld have access in order that 
as possible, but a few sug- 
to be added to according to 
d neighbourhood, and the 
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very simple equipment will suffice. Each class should have its 
own equipment unless children can move freely from room to 
room, in order that experiments can be made when the urgc to 
investigate is strong. Specially constructed water troughs or 
tables are now on the market; in some cases they have the 
advantage of a tap for emptying the trough. A long, old- 
fashioned bath is less expensive and gives space for several 
children to work at once, but a baby's zinc bath can be very 
useful where space is limited. These can be emptied by 
siphoning. The children should be allowed to draw their own 
water if possible, using a gallon jug, smaller jugs and pails of 
different sizes. Where the work takes place out of doors, a hosc 
pipe from a tap, with another tap at the nozzle, will savc work 
in carrying water and will be an added interest as it is used. 
The smaller equipment might include a gallon petrol tin, 

` standard liquid measures, milk bottles of different capacity, 
jugs, teapots, tins with and without holes, funnels, lengths ol 
rubber tubing, watering cans, wood and cork, stones and shells. 
Equipment for tea parties, for washing days and for blowing 
bubbles is also of value. Waterproof pinafores, mops, floor 
cloths, tea cloths and hand towels will obviously be needed, and 
should be kept where the children can find them. 

There are many things that children can discover about air 
and its behaviour if suitable equipment is provided for their use. 
This might include a pair of bellows and a bicycle pump, a 
cycle inner tube, a football bladder, balloons, a kite, a para- 
chute made from a circle of cloth or paper, a paper windmill. 
The behaviour of air and water together can be seen by floating 
a toy yacht, blowing bubbles, blowing up a burst tyre under 
water, and by the use of a syringe and a pipettc. The older 
children will be interested, after these experiments, to notice 
how a weathercock works, and to discover why some chimneys 
are fitted with cowls. If there is a windmill near to the school 


the children will see how experiments such as theirs have been 
made on a greater scale by men, and have been put to useful 
purposes. 
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It is sad but significant that soil is known by town children 
as ‘dirt’. There are built-up areas where children might have to 
travel a long way to see soil, and where they do not learn 
naturally how much our lives depend upon the good earth and 
its products. Most schools can make some provision for a 
garden, even if it is only in boxes, tubs and plant-pots, and so 
give the children the opportunity to handle the soil, to dig it 
and water it, to sow seéds and tend the plants. Some children take 
a delight in mixing soil and water, and, if mud is of interest to 
them, and they are reasonable about where they make a mess, 
there is no reason why they should not make and use mud, 
which has peculiar properties of its own not found in other 
materials. 

Sand is of universal interest to children, as a substance, for 
the way it behaves, and for what they can make with it. It 
behaves quite differently when it is dry and wet, and can be 
put to quite different uses in the two states. Children should 
have opportunities for using it in both conditions. With dry 
sand, kept in a bath or sand tray, use can be made of much of 
the equipment that was suggested for use with water, because 
dry sand has many of the properties of water. It will run 
through a funnel and a tube, it can be poured from one vessel 
to another, it will run through a sieve and a tea strainer, and, 
When mixed with pebbles or shells, they can be separated from 
the sand by the sieve. If scales are available, sand can be 
. balanced and weighed and poured into bags, and the correct 

use of standard weights will follow in due course. 

Wet sand can also be weighed but it calls. forth many 
activities that dry sand does not. Water holds the grains of sand 
together and: the wet sand can then be used as plastic material 
for digging; building and moulding. When builder’s bricks, 
Stones, pieces of wood and water are used with it, it has endless 
Possibilities, and is one of the most engrossing of all materials 
for children. Besides the usual spades and buckets it calls for the 
use of gardening and bricklaying trowels, shovels, moulds and 
patty pans, but children often find their hands the best tools 
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with sand. When it is used to make rivers, dams and bridges, 
knowledge is being stored up which will later be of value in 
local studies, geography and perhaps engineering. . 

Wood is the basis of so many things in our everyday life that it 
is important that children should discover its properties, 
possibilities and uses. They learn quite early that it burns, that 
it can be rough or smooth to the touch, that it floats in water, 
that pieces can be joined by glue, nails or screws, that it can be 
cut and shaped for particular purposes, that some wood is hard 
and some soft, that it splits and splinters, and that it can be 
smoothed and painted. It will be used experimentally with 
water, and constructively in all kinds of ways. The grain of the 
wood will be discovered, and this may lead the older children to 
take an interest in trees of different kinds, their growth, felling 
and use. 

If natural clay can be obtained, this is a material which will 
Suggest many possibilities to the children, and its use can be 
followed later by the introduction of refined clay, and other 
plastic materials, At first children will squeeze, pat and roll the 
clay, discovering what it feels like and how it behaves. Then, 
fae ee cally, wd find that it takes on recognizable 
Noe mu 9€ worked to any shape they wish. They 

at it dries quickly, and cracks in drying if carelessly 
so learn to take pains in moulding it. After 
€y can be introduced to the idea of baking it, 
an interest in brick-making 
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The question of children's paintings will be discussed in a 
later chapter, but watching young children painting on paper 
leads one to believe that this is at first an experiment with 
materials rather than a creative activity. The mixing of the 
paint, the use of the brush, and the way the paper takes the 
paint, are themselves of interest to the child. The action of 
painting, when an arm movement is possible, may at first be 
enjoyed as a muscular movement, or as the carrying out of a 
simple task which the child has set himself. On being asked 
what they were painting, two young children answered, ‘I’m 
painting the paper’, and ‘I’m painting this potful’. Experiment 
with colour often follows the discovery, made by accident, that 
when two colours run together they make a third and different 
colour. 

Children usually take a delight in using such things as a 
magnet, a compass, a magnifying glass, a prism, a telescope, a 
pair of opera glasses and a kaleidoscope, which may lead to 
Interesting experiments and discoveries. They also enjoy 
investigating mechanical devices such as locks and keys, nuts 
and bolts, the works of an old clock or clockwork motor, and the 
challenge of wire puzzles or those games with glass tops and 
small balls to be rolled past many hazards to their final home. 
Such things might be kept in treasure boxes for the children to 
use when they are interested. 

The experimental work described so far has been concerned 
chiefly with the behaviour of materials and with their form and 
colour. It is seldom that one sees provision made for children 
to experiment with sound, but this is surely equally important. 
The difficulty may be that sounds made by one child impinge 
upon the serises of other children in a way that form and colour 
do not, butchiidren can understand this difficulty if it is explain- 
ed to them, and will learn to consider others in their use of 
sound. The child’s earliest experiments in sound are, of course, 
made with the voice, and these experiments continue through- 
out childhood. The different sounds made when one substance 
is hit against another is also discovered and enjoyed at an 
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early age, but in school opportunity can be given for mak- 
ing and hearing a greater variety of sounds. : 
Before children are ready to play percussion instruments "n 
groups — a difficult technique for young childreri — they should 
have the opportunity to explore these instruments and theit 
possibilities. If a place is set apart in the school or classroom, 
with one of each instrument available — a drum, a tambourine, 
a triangle, and cymbals — children will use them and discover 
how different are their sounds, and how they can obtain the 
best sound from each. Other material that would give xs 
perience of pitch and tone could be provided, such as a tuning- 
fork, jars with different levels of water, tubular bells made from 
copper tubing, a dulcimer, a home-made harp with fiddle 
strings, and pipes, if they can be used without spreading 
infection. Children sometimes discover possibilities for making 
sounds in unexpected ways, for example, by plucking the AWAKEN 
of an egg slicer, or a piece of stretched elastic, or by running à 
stick along the railings. Knowing the joy that some children 
get from playing notes on the piano, it might be possible to 
allow children to have this experience in school if they are 
trained to use the piano with care. 


This kind of experiment may lead children to become more 
Sensitive to sounds of different k 


notice more readily, if encouraged to do so, the songs of birds; 


the cat’s purr, the sound of the wind, of running water and ol 
insects in the flowers. s 


c They may also listen more attentively to 
music played by the teacher on piano, violin, or recorder, or to 
music from the radio 


or gramophone, 
Children usually show a lively curiosit 
things. They seem to 


inds and qualities, and to 


aas Outlet an 
they learn to be observant and they Bp 


4 atisfaction, 
Y discover more 


about the 
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world and its inhabitants. They become familiar with the 
processes of life — with mating, birth and death, the search for 
food and shelter, the feeding and protection of the young, and 
adaptation to changing conditions. They may come to have a_ 
respect for life and a sense of responsibility to their fellow- 
creatures. By fostering this interest in life at the stage when it 
1s strong, teachers may help some children to embark upon stud- 
ies which will lead into the realm of the naturalist or the biologist. 

In country districts where children grow up in a natural 
environment their experience of living things is very rich. The 
teacher's main task here will probably be to ensure that the 
children do not take for granted the things around them, which 
may have become so familiar to them that they fail to notice 
and enjoy them. In built-up areas, the teacher's task is a 
different one. She will wish to help children to become aware 
of the living things which can be seen around them, in the parks 
and open spaces, in gardens and allotments. She will draw their 
attention to the coltsfoot on the railway embankment, the 
willow herb on the bombed site, the sparrows picking up oats 
under the horse’s nose-bag, and the seagulls which fly inland to 
the towns in severe weather. 

To extend the children’s opportunities for seeing growing 
things, any available land at the school might be made into a 
garden, or, failing this, plants could be grown in boxes, tubs, 
barrels and baths around the school yard. If the keeping of 
pets is possible, this will be of great interest to the children and 
will train them to take responsibility for the welfare of other 
creatures. A well-kept nature table in the classroom or hall is 
often the centre of much interest, especially if it has an aqua- 
rium or vivarium. If proper facilities are provided, caterpillars 
and silkworms can be reared, and the life process of the insects 
observed. A bird-table in the garden or playground will attract 
a variety of birds which the children might not otherwise see. 
If this is placed near a window, or on a window-sill, the birds can 
be observed from indoors without fear of frightening them away. 

However good this provision within the school may be, it can 
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never take the place of seeing the living things in their own 
habitat. It is important that, wherever possible, children should 
8o to see these things in their natural state in the country or the 
parks. It has become the custom for some Local Education 
Authorities to arrange for infant school children from the built- 
up areas to be taken by bus into the country. There they see the 
fields, woods, streams and hills, the work of the farmer and the 
source of much of their food. They sce a great variety of birds, 
trees, flowers and fruits, of insects, water creatures, domestic 
and possibly wild animals. That such a visit as this adds 
greatly to the children's experience and knowledge is shown by 
their conversation and the interesting drawings, paintings and 
written accounts which are often made, quite spontaneously, on 
their return to school. The experience is more important than 
the recording, and it is inadvisable to insist on young children 
making records which are not a Spontaneous expression of their 
thoughts and feelings. One of the most valuable results of such 
a visit to park or country is that children will often persuade 
their parents to take them again, and family outings may thus 
become established as part of the children's lives. 

The value of pictures, film strips and films, as supplements to 
the children’s first-hand experience of living things, has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated for an assessment to be made. 
Such aids seem to be appreciated by young children when they 


illustrate an experience that they have had, rather than when 
they depict something new, 


which the children’s lack of know- 
ledge makes it difficult for them to imagine. This was seen 
when a teacher in a town school placed pictures of farm 
animals around her classroom, to Prepare her children for a 
s 1 ctures were noticed ‘by the child- 
ren but given very little attention. On the day after the farm 
visit, the children went immediatel: i 
a long time talking about them, and using them as reminders 
of the real experiences that they had As children grow 
older and have more experience of life, their developing 
imagination enables them to learn more easily from pictures 
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than is possible in the early years, and films and film strips 
might then be found to be of greater value. 

Children are not only curious about the materials and the 
living things within their environment, but also about the 
people with whom they live and work, and whom they meet in 
their neighbourhood. This interest in grown-ups and in other 
children started in babyhood and is still very strong at the 
infant school stage. Mothers are often heard to tell their child- 
ren not to stare at people, but this staring is only the intense 
awareness of, and noticing of, people who have aroused their 
curiosity. They notice peculiarities of dress, turning round to 
stare at the man in a kilt or a turban, or particular disabilities 
Such as lameness or stammering, even imitating the unusual 
movement or speech. But their chief interest seems to be in the 
work that adults do, and the things that they say. 

When children are gathered into schools for several hours 
each day, they are shut off to some extent from the satisfaction 
of their curiosity about other people and their work. They have 
close contact with other children, and learn a lot about them, 
but sometimes this is done under very unnatural conditions, 
and in some schools children still spend long periods without 
being allowed to talk to each other or to inquire into what other 
Children are doing. As a greater understanding of the needs of 
Children leads to the establishing of a more normal pattern of 
life in all schools, the opportunity to learn from and about other 
children will be increased, but children will still remain too cut 
off from the life of adults. 

Much can be done in school to make the most of the available 
Opportunities for the children to see people at work, and to have 
contact with'them without interfering with their work. In a 
nursery school the caretaker, the cook and her assistants are 
considered to be members of the staff, in the sense that they 
contribute to the children's education. The children visit the 
kitchen and see their meals being prepared, watching the work 
of skilled hands as they would at home. This is not so easy in an 
infant school where the numbers are so much larger and the 
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Space more restricted, but means may be devised whereby w^ 
ren can occasionally see the work of the canteen staff, and 
observe how the caretaker heats thc school, mends an electric 
fuse, or puts a new washer on a tap. The work of visitors to a 
school is usually of great interest to the children and it is well 
worth an interruption of the usual routine to watch how jobs 
are tackled. The window cleaner, the milkman, the piano 
tuner, the postman and the dustman will be seen pando 
and occasionally there may be the added interest of such wot 
as building repairs, decorating, plumbing, glazing, joinering, oF 
the re-surfacing of the playground. The workmen can be 
observed without being hindered. Interest will lead to RORA 
versation, and to questions about the work, which the teacher 
or the workman himself can answer. 

The attitude of the teacher 
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give them the benefit of her greater knowledge and experience. 

The children's curiosity about their material environment, 
the natural life around them and the people in their neighbour- 
hood leads them on beyond what they can discover through 
their own experience. As they grow older they seek to extend 
their knowledge by asking questions, and by looking at pictures 
and picture books which are related to their interests. This is 
one of many approaches to the use of books, and it is such a 
valuable one that the teacher will wish to take full advantage of 
it. If the child has access to books which tell him more than he 
can discover for himself about the things in which he is 
Interested, he comes to realize, through his own experience, 
that books are useful and enjoyable, but that he cannot fully use 
or enjoy them until he has mastered the skill of reading. Having 
discovered the need for learning to read he will put forward the 
chort to learn, and the teacher can with confidence direct his 
effort and give the instruction that he needs. 

In order to make this approach to books possible, books 
should be chosen carefully, with the children’s particular 
Interests in mind. They should have clear, simple pictures, with 
Some related reading matter, in well-spaced print of a suitable 
size. These will be the children's first reference books and will 
be used by them as adults use a reference library. They will 
Probably include books about animals and other living 
creatures; books about ships, trains, aeroplanes and motor cars; 
books about home and the life of the family; books about 
Workers doing their jobs, and story books telling about the lives 
of children, adults and animals. Children make their first 
approach to reading in different ways, but it is important that 
this approach, through curiosity and inquiry, should bc madc 
possible through the provision in school of the right material. 
Other approaches to reading will be discussed later. 


The Urge là Gonstruct 
During their experimental work with material, children first 
discover the particular properties of each kind of material, and 
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then the possibilities of using these materials for their own pur- 
poses. These possibilities may be discovered quite accidentally 
and are often the result of the suggestibility of the material 
itself. "This was mentioned earlier in connection with the use of 
clay — how the child would squeeze and roll the clay, notice 
that it had taken on a recognizable shape, and then discover 
that he could mould it into any shape previously decided upon. 
In the same way, the child may be handling the pieces of 
wood in the scrap box, enjoying the feel of them, and suddenly 
be struck by the likeness of one piece to a boat or a bridge. Or 
he may be having the satisfaction of hammering nails into wood 
and find that two pieces have become joined together and look 
like an aeroplane. From such discoveries he progresses to 
selecting the pieces of wood which are the right shape when 
joined together for the thing that he has decided to make, and 
later to shaping the wood with a saw to make it conform to his 
needs. 
The little girl who is handling the pieces of material in the bit 
box, enjoying the texture of a piece of velvet or the colour ofa 
length of ribbon, comes across a piece that looks like a shawl and 
wraps it round her doll. Later she learns to cut the material to 
the shape she wants and to join the ed ges together by the use of 
needle and thread. The use of tools such as needle, hammer, or 
saw may be discovered experimentally, but it is more likely that 
it will be the result of observation and imitation of work done 
in the home, or by the teacher or another child in the school. 
rp e iu 
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tries to get the child to reach a higher standard of work in order 
that she may have some ‘handwork’ to show, she may impede 
the urge for construction which is the child's way of expressing 
his thoughts through material at this particular stage of develop- 
ment. Towards the end of the infant school stage children 
often begin to construct things for use in their play, such as 
puppets, and properties for dramatic play, and will pay more 
attention to the way they are made, in order that they will be 
Strong in use. Construction comes, in this way, to be a means to 
an end, and not an end in itself as it was in the earlier years. It 
is at this stage that children begin to show an interest in how 
other people have made things, and they may be ready for 
some instruction from the teacher as to the best use of tools 
and materials. This instruction should not be forced upon the 
child; it should supplement his own thinking and experiments 
and not take the place of them. It is often sufficient to draw a 
child's attention to the way the job has been done by the expert, 
for example how wheels have been fixed on a truck, or how the 
corners of a box have been jointed. : 
During constructive work of this kind, in addition to learning 
how to handle tools and to make the best use of materials, child- 
ren also develop their powers of imagination, observation, 
reasoning and invention. As they search for the right piece of 
material for a job, they are imagining the finished article, and 
learning to select, from among many possible pieces, the one 
that will come nearest to what they have in mind. The power 
of observation is often seen in the surprisingly accurate propor- 
tions of the models that children make, and in the inclusion of 
detail that adults would probably fail to notice. Reasoning is 
seen in the children’s ingenuity and in the way they learn from 
previous expérience. A boy of four tried to build a garage of 
bricks for his toy motor car. He arranged two rows of bricks for 
the sides of the garage, but when he tried to place a brick across 
the first pair, for the roof, he found that it fell between them. 
He put down the roof brick, and moved the first pair of bricks 
closer together until the roof brick would rest on them. He 
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then tried to place a second roof brick and found that this also 
fell between the wall bricks, which had to be moved inwards. 
When he came to the third roof brick he did not try it first, but 
moved the wall bricks inwards, having learnt from experience 
and reasoning that this would be required. A boy of six had 
made a large model of a ship and had chosen a cocoa tin for its 
funnel, but was puzzled as to how to fix this. After some 
thought he turned the tin upside down and made a hole in the 
bottom by hammering a nail through it. He replaced it on the 
ship with the nail inside but found that he could not hammer 
the nail down inside the tin. Another boy, who was watching 
him at work, went to the wood box and brought him a strip of 
Square wood as long as the depth of the tin. He explained that 
if this were placed on the head of the nail and hammered it 
would drive the nail through to the deck. 'This was quite 
successful and both boys showed joy at having reasoned out 
their problem and solved it. 

Inventiveness is scen in quite young children where they have 
opportunity to express their thoughts through material. A boy 
of five used cartons and cardboard boxes to make a lorry. He 
arranged and fixed them together in such a way that, when a 
piece of string in the driver's cabin was pulled, the lorry tipped 


up and shot out its contents, like the real tip-up lorries that he 
had seen. 

Although most of this work will be done by the children on 
their own initiative, the teacher's part in it is a very important 
onc. As has been suggested, she will be ready to give help when 
needed, guiding a child's ob, 


: : servation, and sometimes giving 
definite instruction. She wil 


equipment and material to 
of an educational nature. As the su 


a 8gestibility ot the material 
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thought is needed in its selection. 


Among the materials that children have found of value in 
their constructive work are wood 
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boxes, spools, wooden skewers, tins, jars, lids, milk tops, speut 
clectric light bulbs, centres from toilet rolls, corrugated card- 
board, newspaper, clay, plasticine, pyruma and other plastic 
materials. Much of this is ‘junk’ material and can be collected 
by the children without cost. Wooden boxes, tubs and barrels 
can be obtained from shops at a small cost. Parents may be 
able to supply waste material such as bobbins, cones or scraps of 
leather and sewing materials. They are always glad to help 
when their interest is aroused. 

In collecting material, it should be remembered that children 
sometimes make small things — model ships, aeroplanes, dolls’ 
clothes — but that they will also build on a bigger scale, given 
the opportunity. A head teacher of a large infant school com- 
plained that she was spending all her dinner hours, and other 
precious time, breaking up wooden boxes to provide enough 
wood for the children’s use. It was suggested to her that the 
boxes might be given to the children whole, for them to break 
up if they wished to. They took the whole boxes with delight, 
and the nature of their constructive work, and of their play, 
changed completely. The unit of construction became the box, 
and, instead of small model ships, trains, etc., large ships and 
trains were made, big enough for the children to get into. This 
acted as a stimulus to imaginative play, and very interesting 
games followed. This construction on a larger scale seemed to 
be very satisfying to the boys in particular. They felt that they 
were doing a man-sized job, and would continue with it for 
several days with much vigour and ingenuity. (See plate No. 19.) 

The tools and equipment needed for use with this material 
include hammers, pincers, pliers, small saws, screw-drivers, 
nails, screws; staples, clamps, scissors, wire, string, paper-clips, 
needles, thread, sandpaper, glue, seccotine, paste, paint, brushes 
for glue and paste and paint, aprons, hand-washing equipment 
and if possible a strong low bench for heavy work. The tools 
should be within the children's capacity to use, but should be 
real tools. For example, a toy hammer is useless, as the child 


needs to learn that it is the weight of the head that does the 
K 
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work and not the muscular force behind it. A half-pound 
hammer is about the right weight for a five-year-old. 
Experimental and constructive work is usually undertaken 
individually by the youngest children, but as they grow older 
they often start to work in pairs and groups, especially when 
their work involves imaginative play. This co-operative aspect 
of their work will be considered later in the chapter on social 
development. P 


Language 


Language, in its widest sense, is self-expression and com- 
munication. It is the means whereby we express, or pass on to 
others, our thoughts, ideas and feelings; and receive and 
appreciate the thoughts, ideas and feelings of others. It has 
many forms, starting in babyhood as crying, smiling and 
crooning, movement and gesture. These continue in the older 
child in progressive forms, 
reception are em 
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The adult has a particularly important part to play as the 
source of new words with which the child will enrich his 
vocabulary, and as the example which the child will imitate in 
the matter of tone of voice, accent and pattern of speech, cor- 
rectness of speech and choice of words. This puts a great 
responsibility upon the parents, from whom the child learns the 
beginnings of speech, and upon the teacher, whose conscious 
aim it will be to lead the child to achieve as high a standard of 
verbal ability as his intelligence will allow. The child will learn 
from her incidentally throughout the day, as he listens to her 
conversation, and her answers to questions; and hears new 
words connected with tools, materials, pictures, the nature 
table, the garden and with interesting events in the school and 
neighbourhood. She should deliberately make this her business 
as she works among the children. 

As the child goes about his work, climbing, building, construc- 
ting, pretending, experimenting and tidying, he will make use of 
these new words in the running commentary that so often 
accompanies absorbing work of any kind, and so they will 
become part of his vocabulary, and his speech will be enriched. 
The greater freedom he has to talk to himself, to the teacher and 
to the other children, the greater will be his ability to express 
himself in clear, fluent speech. The use of puppets has been 
found to help shy children to overcome their self-consciousness, 
as they talk for the puppet, and more fluent speech has resulted. 

In addition to the incidental language training given by the 
teacher, there will be times during the day when she will 
provide particular opportunity for language experience, either 
for the whole class, or for smaller groups of children. This will 
take the form of the telling or reading of stories, and the 
speaking or reading of poems and nursery rhymes. If the 
teacher selects the stories or poems well, enjoys them herself, 
and hands them on to the children in a sensitive way, they will 
not only learn new words and hear correct, well-chosen speech, 
but will be introduced to good literature. This may, in some 
children, start an interest which will later grow into a real 
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appreciation of literature, and possibly the urge and ability to 
write. 

Only the best is good enough for the children. There arc 
many books of poems and stories, written and published for 
children, which are of very poor quality. Poetry is morc than 
lines that scan and words that rhyme. There must be quality of 
thought, pattern and choice of words to lift the verse to the 
realm of poetry. This quality is found in most of our traditional 
nursery rhymes, even where the theme is nonsense. They have 
been preserved because they are simple and good and so arc 
beloved by children. Some poems written specially for children 
have these qualities; they need to be searched for but the search 
is worth while. Stories also should be read critically for con- 
tent and style before being handed on to children. The style of 
telling a story is important, and calls for a real knowledge of the 
story, and appreciation of its dramatic qualities and beauty ol 
language, as well as of the ideas behind the story. As the child- 
ren see the teacher using books with appreciation and enjoy- 
ment, and as they enter with her into this new world of fiction, 
their attitude to books containing pictures, stories, poems and 
rhymes will also be onc of appreciation and enjoyment. This is 
another approach to books which will call forth in many 


children the desire to read and the effort needed for learning to 
read. 
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He has probably had a thought in mind which he was com- 
mitting to paper, and the fact that we cannot read it matters 
little at this stage. As he repeats this ‘writing’ from time to 
time, it will be found that he begins to introduce single letters, 
and perhaps figures, among the scribble, copied from written 
matter in his environment. This leads to the question, *How do 
you write so and so?" and gives the teacher the opportunity to 
introduce the reading and writing of words and sentences. Care 
should be taken not to swamp a spontancous interest with 
general instruction before this is really desired. 

Where children have free access to paper, paints and crayons, 
they begin in the nursery years to express their thoughts and 
ideas through drawing and painting. Then the time may come 
when they find that the whole thought cannot be expressed in 
this way and that words are needed to complete the picturc. 
Again comes the question, ‘How do you write so and so?’ and 
the teacher's opportunity to lead the child on. A simple 
example of this was seen when a boy of five, who had painted a 
large picture of a man, stood before it with dissatisfaction on 
his face, and then asked the teacher, ‘How do you write “This 
is my daddy"? The teacher wrote this on the blackboard. 
The boy painted the words under his picture and was satisfied. 
His thought was now clearly depicted; the painting needed 
words to complete it. 

I have tried to indicate that, given the opportunity for rich 
living and varied experience, children come quite naturally to 
realize the need for reading in order to be able to live and work 
more fully. No pressure need be put upon the child to learn to 
read. Once his interest is aroused he will learn. Pressure where 
there is no interest will only result in failure, dislike or even fear 
on the child’s part, which may prevent him from learning to 
read at all. One wonders if the present non-readers in our 
secondary schools were subjected to this pressure to learn at an 
age when the purpose and interest were still lacking. 

A great deal has been said and written about the teaching of 
reading, but is it really such a difficult and complicated matter 
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as we have been led to believe? Has the problem not been 
largely one of our own making? We have been so concerned 
lest children should not learn to read that we have divorced the 
skill from its purpose and its context. Forgetting that children 
will learn the skill in order to solve their own problems in real 
living, we have shut them off from real living, and put them in 
tows of desks and imposed this learning upon them, not as the 
outcome of their purposes, but because we had a purpose for 
them. We have introduced reading through single letters, 
which have no meaning for the child, at an age when he was 
unable to think in terms of symbols, and, because this seemed 
hard for him we have invented a ‘practical’ approach through 
apparatus, as a means of coating the pill. Children can now be 
found, in countless schools, wasting their precious years of 
childhood fiddling about with bits of cardboard on their 
desks, when they might be living and coming to the use of books 
as a real need. The raw material of reading is books and not 
apparatus, and children will learn to read by listening and 
reading, as they learnt to talk by listening and talking. 

What does this mean in terms of school provision? It means 
a revision of our ideas of books for children. In place of sets of 
Readers they need Books — books such as are bought for the 
child in the better homes; books that are well written, printed 
and illustrated; books covering the whole range of their 


interests at the infant school stage; books of reference and stories 
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attention and interest in this way, it must be contrary to their 
nature and we are only wasting time in pursuing this line of 
action. Do we need to take separate periods for reading? 
Could this not be delayed, at least until the age when it is found 
that practice periods are necessary? If books are available 
throughout the day, and children are free for long periods to 
work with material, it will be found that some of them will go to 
books, and that othérs will write, of their own free will. The 
teacher is freed from class-teaching and can give her attention 
to those who need help or instruction at that particular time. 
She will know just when to introduce Readers for practice, and 
will be able to keep a record of children's progress in reading as 
in other skills. 

A good deal of attention has been paid recently to what is 
called ‘reading readiness’, and some writers have ‘given long 
lists of signs of development to be watched for in children, 
before instruction in reading should be given. This all seems 
very complicated and unnecessary for the majority of children, 
and it is difficult to see how teachers could be aware of all the 
signs in each child in a large class. The most important points to 
watch for are, perhaps, abnormalities of sight and hearing, the 
ability to recognize different shapes, and the awakening of 
interest, which will depend largely upon maturation and the 
opportunities within the environment. Constant use of tools 
and materials will familiarize the child with shapes of all kinds, 
without any particular exercises being necessary. For the 
normal child it will be sufficient for the teacher to wait for 
maturation and interest, which will be clearly shown. Only 
then should she give instruction. , 

The importance of these points can be illustrated. A visiting 
teacher from Norway told how the children there do not attend 
school compulsorily until the age of seven. Some of them 
attend nursery schools prior to this, but no instruction in 
reading is given. When they enter school at seven, many 
children can already read, having picked it up naturally at 
home, and the others learn the skill in a very short time, with- 
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out any ‘gring’, because they are old enough to grasp this 
principles involved and to learn quickly. A girl who was back 
ward and had never learnt to read, was evacuated at the age o 
thirteen. Her only communication with her ‘boy friend’ was 
now by letters, and she learnt in a very short time to read and 
write sufficiently well to handle her own correspondence. The 
interest supplied the motive power for learning. x 
The teacher who knows her class well will know which 
children need special attention for any particular reason. 
Those children who come from poor homes where books Ki 
never seen, or where parents do not read to their children, wil 
need to enjoy in school those experiences that other children 
have in the home. When the class is engrossed in its own pur 
poses, the teacher can gather four or five of these children 
around her, as a mother would do, and read to them, in order 
that they may know the joy of that intimate sharing of a story; 
and so come to delight in books. The kind of book that is par- 
ticularly suitable for this is that with a picture and a little 
related reading matter on each double page, as found in books 
by Beatrix Potter and Alison Uttley. The children will enjoy 
hearing the same story day after day, and before long they will 
pick up the book and say the story through, helped by the 
pictures, without being able to read any single word, as child- 
ren often do in the home. From this they will progress to 
reading with the teacher and recognizing the shapes of sen- 


tences, and of words, but it will take time, and progress cannot 
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is so successful in the home that it is surprising that it has not 
been adopted more universally in the schools. This is probably 
due to the size of infant classes and the practice of having all 
children reading, and needing the teacher’s attention, at once. 
Teaching reading by the ‘sentence method’ is now fairly wide- 
spread, with the ‘look and say’ and ‘phonic’ methods to sup- 
plement this. Children learn in different ways and no rules 
can be made about learning, but they are more likely in the 
early stages to remember a sentence, which gives them infor- 
mation, or a word, which has some association for them, than 
individual sounds which call up no particular image in their 
minds. 

Those who teach reading by giving the letter sounds first very 
often connect each sound with an object, in order that it may 
call up an image in the child’s mind, and so be remembered. 
But this introduces an added complication for the child. If he 
can only read noc, by thinking of a doll, an orange and a gun, 
Separating the first sound in each word, and putting them 
together to form the new word, the process will be so complex 
that he is unlikely to succeed. If the child is not able to remem- 
ber the letter sounds without a related object, they are probably 
being taught before he is ready for them. He will need to learn 
the sounds of the letters, but this can probably best be done 
When he has made a start in reading and writing, and is himself 
finding the need to know the sounds. This usually occurs 
between the ages of six and seven. He will also need to know 
the names of the letters and the order of them in the alphabet. 
He will learn these quickly when he is beginning to read 
fluently and to use a simple dictionary. 

It is sometimes said of children who have been transferred 
from the infant to the junior department that they ‘can’t read 
two-letter words’. This may be perfectly true, but it does not 
mean that they cannot read at all. Words are remembered 
chiefly by their shapes and for their interesting association. It 
is much easier to remember ‘elephant’, ‘little’, or ‘ice-cream’, 
than ‘on’ and ‘no’, ‘to’ and ‘at’, ‘of? and ‘for’, which have no 
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meaning alone, and can easily be confused with similar TX 
These words will be recognized in time after much practice. It 
is as well to remember that, in learning to talk, children P. 
quite big nouns and verbs before they use prepositions an 
conjunctions, but in time all are known and used. : 
Just as the child becomes familiar with the printed word Hn 
the neighbourhood, on the buses and hoardings, in d 
windows, as street names and house names, there may Þe 
opportunities for him to learn incidentally in the school, d 
the board bearing the name of the school, from the names in 
the doorways in some of the older schools — ‘Boys’, ‘Girls, 
‘Infants’ — and from notices which may be needed for the 
smooth running of the school. But there has been a tendency 
in some schools to use labels unnecessarily, until classrooms have 
come to resemble museums rath 
rooms. No really useful purpose is served by labelling the door, 
the window, the cupboard, etc. These words can be taught in 
other ways, and the over-busyness created by labels should be 
avoided. Where labels are really needed they will be noticed by 
the children and incidental learning will take place. For 
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when he is ready. Until he has found the need to write and has 
started to put his thoughts on paper, the teaching of hand- 
writing as a separate skill, divorced from his interests, will 
probably only act as an interruption of more important work. 
He will learn to write reasonably well by writing his own 
thoughts, and only at a much later stage will he be interested 
in hand-writing as a»dcfinite technique. : 

The teacher can best help the child to acquire the skill of 
writing by seeing that his life is full of interest and that he has 
the means of writing; by showing appreciation of his efforts if 
he seeks it; by suggesting, once he has started to write fluently, 
that it is difficult for others to read his writing unless the words 
are spelt correctly; and by providing word lists and, later, 
simple dictionaries for reference. If some children show no sign 
of starting to write by six and a half or seven, the teacher might 
make suggestions to stimulate their interest, either connected 
With their practical work, or with interesting events in or out of 
school. For example, individual diaries could be kept to record 
events, starting with a picture each day. Then sentences could 
be added to supplement the pictures, and eventually the writing 
would be found to take the place of the drawing. Providing 
small home-made books, with only a few pages, for children to 
make into story books, has sometimes been the means of setting 
children off on this new and engrossing skill. 

Before the smaller muscles of the hand are brought under 
control, children usually write big letters, and the size is reduced 
as control is gained. Because of this, and the frequency with 
which drawing and writing are combined, it is advisable to 
Provide blank paper at first. Gradually the writing comes to 
be done in. fairly straight lines, and the child may then prefer 
to use paper with wide single lines, the distance between the 
lines being gradually reduced as the size of the writing changes. 
Some teachers prefer to continue with blank paper, and the 
children achieve a remarkable degree of evenness and neatness 
Without any direct guidance. The use of double lines, or the old 
blue and red lines, has almost died out. A system which im- 
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unitat : acted as & 
posed so many limitations upon the child only acted as 


hindrance to his main interest and purpose — to write his 
thoughts on paper. 


Number 


As the child learns to talk and to explore his environment, he 
begins to use such words as ‘few, a lot, more, big, little, € 
short, deep, shallow, heavy, light, slow and fast’. These worek 
arc all concerned with a particular aspect of reality — the 
quantity and number of things. As the child's experience and 
knowledge grow, more precise words for quantity and number 
are used, such as ‘onc, two, three’, ‘first, second, third’, 
half, twice, a pair’, and ‘a pound, a pint, a yard, pounds, 
shillings, pence, an hour. At a later stage, when the idea o 
cxpressing reality by means of symbols begins to be understood, 
such words will be expressed morc shortly as ‘1, 2, 3, ‘1st, 20%, 
grd’, $, 2X, .5, 1 lb, £.s.d.’ and these symbols will bc put me 
Sentences to express relationships between quantities anc 
numbers, c.g. 7-+-5=12, 16 oz.=1 Ib, £4 10—8s., ctc. 

Tt will be seen from this that mathematics is a language — a 
means of expressing certain truths by the usc of certain words 


7 : rds 
and symbols. The truths are more important than the wor d 
and symbols which are used to ex 


that children should first discov 
understand and use the langua 
the language first, before ther 
ing, is comparable to teachin 
without giving the me 
about as useful. 

And yet how often is the language of ‘sums? and ‘tables’ pre- 
sented to children of five years, when their experience has not 
yet led them to the knowledge of, or the need for, such language. 
'This can only result in bewilderment, confusion and a fixed 
attitude of defeatism where numbers are concerned. The more 
able children may learn to mem ) 


r > orize certain relationships, and 
to do mechanical calculations with numbers, but how often do 


press them, and it is essential 
er these truths if they are to 
ge of mathematics. To teach 
c is knowledge and understand- 
§ children to speak and read Latin 
aning of any of the words, and it is just 
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they fail to use these skills when confronted with a *problem" 
because the real meaning of the language is not clear? 

How then can we help children to discover the truths and 
to learn the language of mathematics? If we look back to the 
beginning of this section we may get some guidance. It was 
stated that the child began to use words denoting quantity and 
number as he learnt to talk and to explore, and that the more 
precise words werc used as his experience and knowledge grew. 
‘Talk, exploration, experience, knowledge’ all suggest again the 
freedom to live and learn within an environment rich in 
materials, such as has already been described. It is not a case 
of providing the child with counters or a series of dots on cards. 
hese are not real things to him. Most of the number apparatus 
that is seen in use belongs to the world of pictures and repre- 
Sentation rather than to reality. The child needs to handle real 
objects and materials if his vocabulary is to include ‘few, a lot, 
More, big, long, shallow, heavy, fast’, ctc. A little girl of two 
in a factory nursery put her handbag against my bigger onc 
and said: ‘I’ve got a bag, too. Mine's a little one.’ A girl of 
three in a nursery school was cleaning teaspoons for the cook. 
After polishing two she pushed them across the table with the 
remark: “That’s two. Quantity and number were here learnt 
through handbags and teaspoons, not through apparatus. 

We may not always know when children are gaining number 
knowledge, but, if their experience is varied and their lives arc 
full of interest, the number aspect of the things they see and 
handle will be noticed and remembered. We tend to be so 
anxious about their learning that we continually test their 
knowledge and interrupt their learning, just as an anxious but 
foolish gardener might pull up his plants to see if their roots 
were growing, and so interfere with their growth. 

Part of the teacher’s task is to ensure progression in number 
experience in order that children at all stages of knowledge 
may have further discoveries to make. Certain kinds of equip- 
ment, provided for use with the basic materials in the class- 
room, will add to the children’s number vocabulary and help 
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them to gain more precise ideas of quantity; for example, pu 
and weights; a yard-stick, a tape measure and a foot ru. E. 
standard measures of a pint and quart, and a gallon jug, P 
or can; money; a clock and a calendar. All these measures we 
be of interest to the older and quicker children, and a i 
ledge of their use will form the basis for more advanced be. 
in the junior school, when compound.;tables and sums & 
introduced. n i 
If children all had opportunity for this kind of per ó 
the infant school, there would be fewer complaints at a 
secondary stage of girls being unable to weigh out ingredien " 
in their cookery lessons, and boys being unable to measur 
accurately in their craft work. But we must beware of forcing 
the use of standard measures upon the children before oa 
need them, or we may rob children of their capacity to J“ d 
distances, weights, etc., as they seem to be able to do with ide 
markable accuracy at quite an early age. A boy of four ma : 
an aeroplane out of wood, and fixed four spools on the c 
for the four engines, The spacing of these spools showed ama : 
ing judgment of distance, and could hardly have been don 
more accurately with a ruler. Another boy, aged six, made F 
wooden steamer, and for the bulwarks he knocked in aasa 
equal distances around the deck, joining them together with 
thread. Again the distances between the nails showed 2 
capacity to judge distances and a confidence that should not 
be interfered with at this stage. As the child comes to need 
greater finish to his work, he will make use of the standard 
measures to check his own judgments, 
It is, perhaps, more difficult to 
knowledge of number than in th 
cause this is gained in so many 
equipment. Most children are 
school to say the number seri 
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series correctly and touch each object, but it is unlikely that 
the words and touching will synchronize, and so the final num- 
ber given will be incorrect. Counting is a fairly advanced skill, 
and must not be expected too early. 

„Long before .a child can count correctly he is able to recog- 
nize and name groups of different sizes. For instance the child 
who cleaned the spoons did not count, ‘one, two’. She knew a 
8roup of two and named it. She must have come to that know- 
ledge through frequent experience of ‘twos’ in all kinds of 
objects and groupings, and through hearing the word used by 
others in connection with two objects. This recognition of 
groups may come to us in a variety of ways, and, if we watch 
ourselves, we shall find that we seldom count things in ones, 
but see them in groups and add these groups together. I was 
thinking of this on a railway journey, and on glancing out of 
the window I saw seven cows in a field. I knew there were 
seven without counting them because I was used to recognizing 
groups of three and four, and the combination of these numbers 
had become automatic with long use. This automatic grouping 
of objects and combining of numbers cannot be taught ade- 
quately with spots on cards, especially when these spots are 
always arranged in a particular pattern. They will be learnt 
through living and noticing. 

As the number series comes to be known orally and to syn- 
chronize with counting, practice in counting can be gained 
through games such as ludo, snakes and ladders, skittles, etc., 
m addition to the practice gained through practical work of 
all kinds. A knowledge of the number symbols is not neces- 
sary for these games. The children require only the ability to 
Count. As tliey begin to use symbols in their reading they will 
Very quickiy learn the symbols used to represent numbers, and 
this opens up to them a new field of knowledge, just as reading 
does. 

The figures on bus tickets, price tickets and postage stamps, 
on lamp posts, gates and doors begin to have a meaning and 
to be noticed with interest. But here again there is dangcr of 
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confusion. Wc use the same symbols for a group of five things 
as we use for the house that is numbcr five in a series of houses. 
We should really use *5' and ‘5th’ in these two cases. en 
times this confusion is added to in games that we devise E 
children in the belief that we are increasing their ee 3 
number. For example, in a fishing game where a child catc EC 
five fish and scores 5 there is no confusion but if each e 
fish bears a figure so that by catching three fish the c" 
6, 2 and 7, a wrong conception of values and quantities a 
introduced. Such games might be helpful once children 2 


: i : all games 
secure in the elementary knowledge of numbers, but all g 


^ ver and 
should be carefully planned to avoid confusing the younger anc 
less able children. 


The question of when to introduce recording in c Y 
one which puzzles many infant teachers. The tradition mes 
children must get to sums as soon as possible dies hard al s 
needs to be given much thought. We see children setting hob: 
shop and perhaps exchanging money for goods, and € 
diately we seize the chance of teaching sums, and suggest 
them that they should 


taken. 'This quite often destroys w 


that he has made, or the numb, 
a ‘sum’ which is a real thing, Which makes a statement about 
reality, and which helps him to s 


: olye a rea] roblem. The pro- 
bability is that the discovery of this new gil of recording 


ers he has sc 
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measurement or number will over-shadow all other interest for 
a time, just as the sudden grasp of reading will do. The child 
may welcome the opportunity to do many similar sums, which 
may be quite abstract, but which have meaning for him be- 
cause they grew out of his real work. At this stage graded sum 
cards, problem cards in measurement of all kinds, and games 
involving recorded scoring can be introduced to give practice 
in quick calculation, ‘but this should not bring to an end the 
experimental and dramatic play that gave it purpose, as there 
are more discoveries to be made which can only be made in 
this way. 


To teachers who have been used to working through lan- 
guage and number schemes in an orderly way, and getting 
children to a certain stage in reading and arithmetic ready for 
the junior school, this mode of teaching probably scems vague 
and unorganized, but that is how knowledge comes to children. 
They pick it up here and there, sometimes at a great rate, and 
sometimes very slowly. It is not parcelled up for them in neat 
packages labelled handwork, art, language, number, but is 
bound together by the unity of their lives and experience. 
They learn by watching, listening and noticing, by feeling and 
handling and trying things out. If we can bring them to the 
end of the infant school years with their curiosity and zest for 
living still unimpaired, with a vast store of heterogeneous 
knowledge, and the beginnings of many skills, they will be well 
equipped for the next stage of their education. In the junior 
School they will begin to sort out and classify some of their 
knowledge, to perfect some of their skills, and also continue to 
learn through their own experience, and the recorded ex- 
perience of other people. 


CHAPTER IV. PROVISION FOR SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Even as a child, every human being should be viewed. 
and treated as a necessary, essential member of 
humanity. FROEBEL 


çe far, we have considered the provision to be made in school 

for the development of the child as an individual. But this 
is not sufficient. Just as, in the home, his growth as a person Js 
inseparable from his growth as a member of the family, so in 
school his education as an individual cannot be separated from 
his education as a member of the community of the class and 
School. Provision must be made for community living within 
the school, and for all the children to contribute to, and benefit 
from, the life of the community. 

Let us look first at the school as a social unit and then at the 
child as he learns to take his place in this society. Although the 
school is a much bigger unit than the family, it has certain 
similarities of structure which should make for ease of adjust- 


ment as the child passes from one unit to the other. In the 
normal home there 


the welfare of each 


In the school there is the he. 
bility for the welfare of each m 


members of the teaching staff, 


al or welfare 
assistant, the members of the c " 


— the caretaker, 
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cleaners, cook and cantecn assistants — and the children. 
Visitors to the school include medical staff, attendance officers, 
administrative staff, inspectors of schools, canteen officials, 
workmen and tradespeople of all kinds. The parents of the 
children, although they do not belong to the internal com- 
munity of the school, are so closely related to it that they form 
an outer ring which adds to the stability of the internal struc- 
ture. 2 

Each of these people, or groups of people, has a particular 
relationship with, and responsibility to, cach other group, and 
it is only where the relationships are sound, and are based on 
the good of the whole community, that true harmony 1s 
achieved. A great responsibility for the success and happiness 
of the school undoubtedly rests upon the head teacher, as it is 
she who sets thc tonc and standard for the school; but a sclfish 
or thoughtless person in any of the groups mentioned can casily 
introduce a note of discord, which may disturb the peace and 
happiness of the whole community. 

One of the ways in which the school differs from the home 
should be mentioned, as this has an important bearing on life 
In the school. Although most young couples, when they marry, 
have in mind the probability of children sharing their home, 
they do not usually plan and equip the house primarily for 
children. The children have to adapt themselves to furniture, 
fittings and equipment of adult size, and in many homes to an 
adult pattern of life. On the other hand the school is built and 
equipped with the special needs of children in mind; the staff 
are trained for the particular work that they do for the children, 
and the pattern of life within the school is primarily that of the 
child's way^of living, the adults adapting themselves to this 
pattern during school hours. 

In the home the child first establishes a relationship with the 
mother and gradually learns to know, and to accept into this 
community of two, the other members of the family. When he 
comes to school, although he is less dependent upon other 
people than he was in babyhood, it is probable that he will 
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attach himself to one of the adults for a time, until he has grown 
familiar with the new environment and way of life, and 
established himself as a member of the new community. He 
may attach himself to the head teacher, but it is more probable 
that he will choose his own class teacher, with whom he will 
spend most of his time. The way in which sbe satisfies his need 
for assurance and security in a strange world, during the first 
few days of school life, may determine his general attitude to 
school, to teachers and to his school-fellows. It is important 
that the teacher of the admission class should be chosen for her 
love and understanding of children, her ability to make them 
feel welcome, and her skill in creating an atmosphere of calm, 
unhurried living. 

The children who have had good pre-school experiences, and 
opportunities for playing with other children, will quickly 
adapt themselves to the new life in school. Those who have not 
been allowed to develop their independence, and those who 


teacher can give the children the 
attention that they need at this time. 
common to find the lowest cl 


personal and individual 
Unfortunately it is quite 
ass in a school the highest in 
€ end of the School^year, where 
r the incoming five-ycar-olds. 

The change from the small community of the family to the 
l may be quite overwhelming to 
a young child unless his special needs are understood and 
catered for. It is sufficient at first for him to adapt himself to a 
class group, before being faced with the task of becoming one 
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of the whole school community. It will help him considerably 
if he is allowed to enter school cach day as he arrives and go 
to his own room, rather than to be left in a playground full of 
lusty, noisy, boisterous children, especially where junior and 
senior children assemble in the same playground as the infants. 
This will also do away with the necessity for the youngest 
children to form lines, as the older children may be required 
to do, and to enter school in this unnatural way. If the arrange- 
ments of the rest of the school make it possible for these children 
to have a separate playground or to use the playground when 
the older children are indoors, they will again be saved from 
the anxieties which ‘playtime’ and the joint use of lavatories 
may cause. For the first few weeks it might be advisable to 
allow the lowest class to have their own act of worship without 
joining a general assembly, to have the mid-day meal in their 
own room if this can be arranged, and to spend the after-dinner 
period resting or playing quietly, away from the older children. 
Problems of staffing and lack of space may make it difficult to 
carry out all these suggestions, but this extra attention at the 
beginning of school life will amply repay the trouble taken. 

Once the children have settled in school and are quite secure 
in the class group with their own teacher, they can gradually 
extend their contacts, getting to know other teachers and 
workers in the school, and mixing with the older children 
occasionally, until they come to know the whole school com- 
munity, and to regard themselves as members of it. As this 
extension of contacts takes place the children, who are very 
sensitive to atmosphere, will take notice of all those relation- 
ships that were mentioned earlier. The attitude of the grown- 
ups to each-other, to the children and to visitors to the school, 
and that of children to the grown-ups and to each other, will 
set a standard for their own behaviour, and will be reflected 
in their own developing attitudes. 

One of the surest ways of helping newcomers to feel at home 
in a community is to allow them to serve the group, in however 
small a way, so that they feel that they are needed and really 
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‘belong’. Children usually find their own ways of serving, 
which should be noticed and acknowledged, but some of them 
might welcome suggestions before they are sufficiently confident 
to use their own initiative in this matter. Part of the teacher's 
task is to find out what the child can already do, and to start 
from there. The delight that young children seem to take in 
tidying up suggests ways in which they might be helpful, or 
they might gain confidence by sharing with the teacher a task 
such as mending a truck, or planting bulbs. It is important that 
any little gifts brought by the children, such as flowers, or scraps 
for the ‘junk box’, should be received graciously, and the child 
made to feel that he has contributed something of value. 
Indifference to, or refusal of, such helpful advances may lead 
him to feel that the community does not need or want him. 
He should come to have a sense of ownership in the school if 
he is to be really secure. 

Being loyal to the school is one stage towards learning to be 
loyal to an ever-widening community, which for the mature 
person should be the world community. This loyalty is not 
built up by pious moralizing about it. Children who are 
expected too early to ‘show team spirit’, or ‘to uphold the 
honour of the school’, may become so weary of exhortations 
which they do not understand, that they may fail to respond 
to them at an age when appeals for public spirit might have 
some meaning for them. Loyalty is built up slowly and 
imperceptibly through the day-to-day living together, and the 
feeling of belonging to, and contributing to, the school 
community. 

Within the school the social life of the child develops as he 
makes contacts with individuals and with small groups. Thus 
there are many smaller communities which make up the life of 

the whole, and, although the child will be affected by the 
corporate life of the school, it is in the more intimate contacts 
that his pattern of social living is formed. 

We have seen how, in the nursery y 


3 ears, children first play 
alone, and then alongside e 


ach other, and only gradually come 
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to co-operate in group play. Children who have not had 
uursery school experience may still be at the-stage of solitary 
play when they enter the infant school. They need time to 
complete this stage and to make the adjustments necessary for 
successful co-operation. Their reactions to other children may 
be aggressive — hitting, kicking, biting or hair pulling — but 
these are only signs, of retarded social development. Unless 
there is serious maladjustment, they will pass as the child gains 
self-confidence and begins to see other children as companions 
rather than as rivals for the attention of the adults. The child 
who shows unusual dependence upon the teacher, wanting 
appreciation and assurance at every turn, may have had too 
little appreciation in his early years, or may have been pre- 
vented from developing independence by an over-anxious 
parent. When he has discovered that he can rely upon the 
teacher for security in times of need, he will begin to leave her 
side and to enter gradually into the group play which the other 
children are enjoying. 

In early co-operative play, the groups are usually small and 
fluid, two or three children combining for a particular enter- 
prise and then separating to become members of other groups. 
Some preferences are shown but real friendships are still rare. 
Boys and girls play together with little discrimination, though 
their functions in imaginative play may be distinct, for example, 
as mothers and fathers, doctors and nurses. As children work 
and play together in this way they learn to respect other people’s 
work and property; to share and take turns; to organize, 
instruct and obey; to lead and to follow. They learn considera- 
tion for others, which is a better basis for good manners than | 
the insistence on the use of such phrases as ‘Please’, “Thank 
you’, and ‘Excuse me’, if these have no real feeling behind them. 
They learn to modify their own strong desires in the interests 
of the group, and so accept the discipline of the group as a 
natural and necessary thing. There are occasional outbursts 
of temper or quarrelling, when the guidance of the teacher is 
needed, but the children will usually accept her ruling, if she 
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is fair and keeps calm, because she is a grown-up and because 
they recognize the need for occasional adult intervention. They 
feel safer knowing that she can control a situation which may 
be getting out of hand, and that she can control their behaviour 
when they have gone beyond their own ability to call a halt. 

There are many ways in which the teacher can help children 
to grow socially at this early stage of cp-operative play. n By 
providing equipment such as that described in previous 
chapters — large boxes, crates, barrels, tubs, planks, ladders, 
tyres and builders’ bricks — she encourages the children to 
work together, because these things are too heavy to be handled 
alone. In building with such objects to make a train, bus, 
house or aeroplane, much discussion takes place as to the way 
this should be done, but usually one child assumes the role of 
leader and gives orders which the others obey, accepting his 
leadership quite naturally. Building of this kind is one approach 
to imaginative play, which offers rich opportunities for social 
living, based upon the imitation of real-life situations which 
children have lived through, seen or heard about. Whether 
the play is a representation of a train or bus, with a driver, 
Passengers and guard; or a job of work like building a tent with 
poles and an old blanket; or domestic play in the home and 
shop, several players will be necessary for the dramatic situation 
to be complete, and co-operation inevitably follows. 

By providing a dressing-up box or cupboard, with clothes 
and properties for the children's use, the teacher makes it 
possible for their Spontaneous dramatic play to become more 
realistic. The clothes and properties suggest to the children 
developments in their play and are often the subject of interest- 
ing discussion and experiment. They should be simple in 
nature, and capable of being used for many purposes. The 
children's imagination is sufficient to transform them into just 
what is needed for the particular play in hand. i 

Much of the dramatic play centres around the home and the 
everyday occurrences experienced there. The teacher’s part 
is to provide equipment for the play-house and its contents, 


—— 
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but these need not be elaborate. A simple screen or covered 
clothes-horse is sufficient to form the house. The furnishings 
can include small tables and chairs, or boxes to represent these; 
boxes for cupboards, dresser and stove; equipment for cooking, 
baking, washing and cleaning; dolls that can be dressed and 
undressed, a doll’s bed and pram; a tea set, a shopping basket, 
a handbag, flower vases, a clock and a telephone. Home play 
very often extends into the making of shops, hospitals, clinics 
and schools, but no specialized equipment is required for these. 
If there is a variety of material available the children will 
adapt it for their own use. A quickly assembled shop, which 
comprises a desk or box and oddments for sale, has probably 
a far greater educational significance for them than a carefully 
constructed model of a shop, with fruit or sweets made from 
clay in a serics of handwork lessons, and only put into use when 
it is completed, probably long after the interest in it has died 
away. 

One of the outstanding features of imaginative play is that it 
involves a good deal of speech. The give and take of conver- 
sation, the interchange of ideas, and the understanding and 
tolerance that these bring, all contribute to the development of 
the child as a member of a society. The play offers a natural 
opportunity for practice in the use of speech, and the greater 
facility in speech makes social intercourse easier and more 
satisfying. The young child often shows his delight in the social 
aspect of speech when he tries to hold the attention of an adult 
by asking questions one after another, seeming to take little 
notice of the answers given. On such occasions he is probably 
not seeking information through his questions, but just 
savouring the satisfaction he gains from social intercourse. 

Conversation will take place throughout the day in con- 
nection with domestic routine, work and play, but it is at meal 
times that the teacher has the opportunity to train the children 
to converse as part of social living. As they sit together in small 
groups, their hands engaged, and their minds free to initiate and 
follow trains of thought, they learn to listen and to talk in turn, 
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and gradually to carry on more sustained conversations. Where 
the teacher sits at table with the children this training is given 
naturally through her own example and guidance. In districts 
where the home conditions are such that the children never 
experience a family meal, it is important that the school meal 
should be planned in such a way as to introduce the children 
to the custom of making a meal an enjoyable social occasion. 

During the infant school years, usually from about the age of 
six and a half, a change occurs in the child as described earlier. 
This affects his social living in many ways, and calls for certain 
changes to be made in his school life. He is now firmly estab- 
lished as an individual. He no longer fears other children as 
rivals for adult attention because he is less dependent upon this 
attention. He has learnt to work with other children, but 
always as an individual with the right to ‘contract out’ at will. 
Now, in his new-found stability and independence, he learns 
to lose at times his own individuality, quite voluntarily, in that 
of the group or gang. In order that the full educational benefit 
may be obtained from this new way of living, the teacher must 
be aware of it and of the way in which she can meet the special 
needs of the children. 

By now most of the children will be reading and writing with 
some degree of fluency. Their widening interests will lead them 
to spend a good deal of their time making further discoveries 
from books, and practising those skills which they have come to 
need for fuller living. The teacher will welcome this and make 
provision for it, but it is important that she should recognize 
also the need to make provision for the children’s social living. 


The new friendships and loyalties which are being formed will 
seek outlet in co-operative work and play of a rather different 
nature from that 


1 found at the earlier stage. Instead of looking 
at available material, seeing its possibilities and proceeding to 
work along the lines it suggests, these older children get together 
in their self-chosen groups, plan a project based upon their own 
purposes and then seek the material best suited to the work in 
‘hand. This involves discussion, the sharing and criticism of 
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ideas, imagination of the finished project, forethought and 
planning, and the organization of the group for the work. This 
planning of the work sometimes takes longer and is more 
significant than the work itself. 

The boys and girls now tend to separate into their own groups 
with quite different projects in hand, but occasionally they find 
that they need each other, or that the work of another group is 
so interesting that their curiosity draws them into it. The 
interest of the boys is turning towards adventure and ex- 
ploration. Their dramatic play involves much imaginary 
travelling, fighting and conquering. To carry this out they 
build dens, tents, forts, aeroplanes, ships and motors, and make 
properties such as guns, swords, belts, flags and head-dresses. 
The girls continue with the home play seen earlier, but in- 
troduce into it more planned drama. They live through thc 
whole day's routine of rising, dressing, cooking, eating, cleaning, 
shopping and caring for the children. They make more 
elaborate usc of the available dressing-up clothes and frequently 
adorn each other. They organize hospitals, weddings, funerals, 
christenings, and May Queens, according to the experience 
uppermost in their minds. They make cquipment for their 
houses, shops and hospitals, and clothing for their dolls, and for 
themselves. 

Occasionally, boys and girls, after a visit to a circus or 
pantomime, will try to collect an audience to watch their play, 
but for the most part the play is performed for their own joy in 
the performance, and not for the benefit of other people. Those 
who have watched children’s spontaneous drama, and also 
plays which have been organized by the teacher, can have no 
doubt that children of this age gain much more from the former, 
and are probably not ready for organized dramatic work at all 
in the infant school. 

If this dramatic play and its related constructive work, 
planned by the children in their own groups, are recognized by 
the teacher as important for the children’s social development, 
she will see that time and opportunity are allowed for them 
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during the school day. She will also provide suitable maien 
for the children’s use, and the tools needed for the work in hs « 
She may at times be asked to join in the play when there is 

need for her particular skill, for example in playing the ap 
If she does join in, it should be on the understanding tha! p 
takes the part allotted to her and does not interfere with th 

hildren's own planning. ' , 

i One of the auheie iei concerns will be the child aie 
remains solitary, either from choice, as sometimes happens Ey h 
the child who is intellectually advanced but socially retarde! i 
or because he is not accepted into any group. The intellectua 
child will naturally wish to spend more time with books than 
will the other children, but it may be necessary to guard kani 
from using books as an escape from reality. The skilful teacher, 
who knows her children well, will find a way of directing his 
particular powers into service for the community, . and 
stimulating his interest in his fellows. The rejected child is 
often a less able child. If he can be led to make some con- 


tribution of note to the community, he may become more 
acceptable to them, 


Puppetry has been found to bea v 
drawing out a shy child. He gains confide 
for the puppet he has made, 
of other children drawn to hi 
use of puppets by the older in 
in many ways. In addition 


aluable medium for 
nce through speaking 
and through seeing the attention 
s performance. The making and 
fants can help them educationally 
to the experimental, constructive 
and artistic work involved, they offer opportunity for self- 
expression through speech, for observation and imitation, and 
for working together with other children to give a concerted 
performance. Unlike the other dramatic play, puppetry does 
need an audience, and through this need children learn to Bie 
and take, to watch and perform, in turns. Quite young children 


have often shown ability as showmen when using puppets. 
They hold the attention of the audj 


draw them into the performance 


to sing with the puppets, 
answer questions posed by the pup 


pets, or to pick up articles 
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dropped by them. In the making of puppets the teacher’s 
guidance and instruction may be needed at first, but, once the 
children have grasped the idea, they will find original ways of 
making their own puppets. The more advanced techniques of 
puppetry will probably not be of interest to children until they 
are older. 

There is another sign of social growth which appears towards 
the end of the infant'school period, and which suggests to the 
teacher the provision of further equipment. The child is 
beginning to take a conscious delight in the acquisition of skills 
of body, hand and mind, and to compare his performance with 
that of other children. He has developed from real rivalry, 
through co-operation, to friendly rivalry. He can compete 
against his friends and remain friends with them whether he 
wins or loses the game. Arguments and even fights may occur, 
but they become less frequent as children learn to obey the 
rules of the game as decided upon by the players. Discussions 
about rules and methods of play are often lengthy and some- 
times heated, but they are part of the game and part of the 
process of growing up. 

These games of rivalry are sometimes arranged between two 
children, and sometimes between groups or teams. They 
include the seasonal games such as ‘conkers’, marbles, skipping, 
Peggy, hopscotch, and elementary cricket and football. There 
are also indoor games such as dominoes, ludo, draughts, lotto, 
quoits, bagatelle and card games of all kinds. Recognizing the 
educational value of such games, the teacher will be guided by 
the children’s particular interests in the provision of equipment, 
and will allow time and opportunity for play of this kind. 
Quite early in the infant school years children will play games 
such as snakes and ladders which are competitive, but in which 
the result depends entirely upon chance. At the later stage the 
games to be provided should combine skill with chance, or 
depend for success upon skill only. 

The teacher will again need to be watchful for the child who 
never wins and who may become an object of derision to his 
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fellows, and for the child whose head may be turned by too 
frequent success. By organizing some games, races and com- 
petitions herself, and choosing the competitors carefully, she 
can usually provide for the needs of thesc particular children. 
But this should supplement rather than take the place of the 
games planned independently by the children. 

The question of introducing a competitive spirit into ‘school 
work’ is one which needs to be thought out clearly. There is a 
vast difference between allowing a natural tendency to have 
outlet in school and using it for our own purposes, even though 
our aim in doing this may be to help the children to make 
progress. The search for knowledge, and the acquisition of the 
skills required for this, should come from the child’s own 
initiative and curiosity, and we may harm him if we interfere 
with this purity of motive. By introducing attainment charts or 
other devices which show the relative progress of children or 

' teams, the motive of working in order to be first or to beat some- 
one else may become so strong as to take the place of the truc 
motive for learning. It may also introduce a form of rivalry 
which is not the ‘friendly rivalry’ of the children’s own games, 
and may set up feelings of resentment, dislike and ambition 
which will harm the social life of the group. The children can, 
with advantage, keep records of their own individual attain- 
ment and will take delight in seeing their own progress. This 
will not affect their relationships with other children, or bring 
discord Into the community life of the class. 

_ Friendship, loyalty and devotion play a very important part 
in human happiness and are the basis of much selfless service. 
T hey have their roots in early childhood, in experiences gained 
in the home and in the school. They are learnt, as are so many 
more things, through trial and error — through experience. 
Only as children are allowed the freedom needed for experiment 
will they learn the joy of friendship with 

loyalty to a group. Sometimes the teacher sees in school the 
beginning of what she might call ‘an undesirable friendship’, 
and is tempted to prevent it from flowering. We know, how- 


another person, or of 


Dramatic play leads to social experience 
Note the reaction of the modelling group to the procession 


Plate No. £ 


Home play develops into shopping and hospital play Plate No. 29 
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cver, from our own experience that love and friendship spring 
from something deeper than choice, and that criticism of the 
choice or of the friend leaves a deep wound. By standing by and 
watching, without any hint of opposition, the teacher may see 
the friendship result in the transformation of the weaker child, 
or come to a natural and harmless end through lack of mutual 
interests. Only in cases where real harm is being done should 
the teacher intervene? She will need wisdom and real under- 
standing to deal with such a situation, and to ensure the wel- 
fare of both the children concerned. 

In dealing with undesirable behaviour on the part of a group 
or gang, it is necessary to recognize that each child is exercising 
loyalty and obedience to the leader, and that only the wrong 
actions should be criticized and not the existence of the gang. A 
creative job suggested to the gang may help them to realize that 
they can co-operate for good deeds as well as for bad. 

Mention was made earlier of the ‘outer ring’ of parents who 
are so closely related to the community of the school. Where 
their co-operation with the school is fostered, the children seem 
to be made more aware of their school as a social entity, and to 
catch from their parents a feeling of loyalty to the community of 
children, parents, teachers and other workers, who make up 
the school. Such a sense of community will develop, as the child 
gains wider experience, into loyalty to his primary and secon- 
dary schools, to the voluntary organizations that he may join, 
to the neighbourhood, city and country to which he belongs, 
and eventually to the world-wide community of mankind. 


CHAPTER V. PROVISION FOR EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


'The child loves and trusts before he thinks and acts. 
PESTALOZZI 


U CH that has been said in previous chapters has had 

a bearing upon the child's feelings, but, whilst recog- 
nizing that they are inseparable from the other aspects of his 
being and living, it is necessary to give special consideration to 
the way in which the school can help the child to grow up 
emotionally stable and balanced. 

Feelings are an essential part of the child’s make-up from 
birth. At first he seems to feel only satisfaction and distress, but 
as he grows and gains in experience his feelings become more 
complex, until he is able to show a great variety of emotions, 
such as contentment, excitement, anxiety, fear and anger. 
These feelings result from the perception of things and from 
contact with other people, and they are always followed by 
action of some kind. The importance of feeling, as the driving 
force for action and for learning, should be recognized by all 
who are concerned with the upbringing of children. 

Certain feelings which may appear to be undesirable have 
their purpose and should not be crushed out of a child. Anger 
can cause destruction and unhappiness, but it is also closely 
related to energy, drive, vigour and perseverance. Fear can 
inhibit action and cause mental and physical ill-health, but it 
brings awareness of danger and is necessary for self-preservation. 
The need sometimes arises for the adult to control a child’s 
reactions to his feelings, but the child must learn self-control if 
he is to become emotionally mature. This will come only 
through expericnce and wise guidance. Self-control does not 
mean the suppression of feeling, but the ability to think before 
acting upon one’s feelings and impulses. Education should 
train children to be controlled in behaviour, but to preserve à 
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wide range of lively feeling. This will help them to become 
sensitive people, capable of living life to the full, of knowing its 
heights and its depths. 

As the children enter school from home or nursery, each one 
has his own particular background of feeling and control. Some 
come from homes where there is love and understanding, and 
they are friendly and eager for new experiences. Others have 
been over-protected, and fear to face a new environment away 
from the mother upon whom they are still dependent. Some 
have lived in a state of emotional tension at home, and find 
relief for a few hours a day in the calmer atmosphere of school. 
Others come from homes where poverty, neglect or incom- 
petence have left them insecure, distrustful and rebellious. 
Those who have been parted from their mothers entirely, as in 
children’s homes, or for most of their waking lives, as in day 
nurseries or factory nurseries, may have lost some of that live- 
liness of feeling, that seems to depend so much upon the early 
satisfaction of their needs by the mother, and upon a sound 
mother-child relationship. These children may not register 
their feelings at all, and for that reason need all the more care 
and understanding in school until normal expression of feeling 
is restored. b 

Whatever the child’s background may have been, one thing 
is certain — that the teacher must accept him as he is when he 
comes to her, and start from the point that he has reached. 
If she fails to do this she may hinder his progress towards 
stability. A particular instance will illustrate this point. I 
recently visited an infant school and found a boy of four 
Weeping bitterly outside a classroom door and holding the door 
slightly ajar. The teacher had left her class for a few minutes, 
and this boy was quite insecure in a group of children without 
an adult and showed his distress by leaving the group and 
Crying. As I tried to comfort him, the teacher returned. 
She looked at him with disgust and said to me, ‘Take no 
Notice of him — he's just mard.’ (*Mard' is a north-country 
Word for ‘spoilt?). Here was undoubtedly a mard child. He 
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was already struggling with a problem that his mother had 
made for him. The teacher, however, instead of acknowledging 
this fact and helping the child to face and overcome his 
problem, despised him for his spoiled ways and gave — ye 
another problem to contend with. If we have gota gena 
child, we have got a spoiled child, and that is where we stat ; 
from in school. The same is true, of course, of the fearful or 
aggressive child, who will not overcome Ilis difficulty by being 
called a ‘baby’ or a ‘bully’. 

The teacher of the admission class would appear to have a 
super-human task in dealing with the individual problems of 
each child, especially when there are forty or more children in 
the class. Fortunately, though they are all different, most 
children of five are reasonably stable, and, given certain con- 
ditions, they soon settle down in school, leaving the teacher 
free to give special attention to those who need it. . 

What, then, are the conditions which will be most conducive 
to security and stability in these young children? The first and 
most important factor is the teacher herself — her friendliness 
to the mother, and her kindly, welcoming attitude to the child. 
During school hours she will be the child’s refuge and guide, 
to whom he will turn in trouble or difficulty, and to whom he 
will bring his triumphs and achievements, She will give him her 
attention, her interest and her affection, but she must be quite 
clear about her relationship with him or she may undermine 
the child’s love for his parents, and introduce sentimentality 
where sentiment is wanted, 

The child does not need a second mother in school. His own 
mother retains that role throughout the day, even when he is 
parted from her. With the teacher he will establish a new 
relationship between two independent persons having mutual 
respect and understanding. There will be affection and friend- 
liness, the child looking up to the teacher as an adult with 
greater experience and knowledge than his own, but meeting, 
her more nearly as an equal than he can mect his mother, who 
will always stand in a special relationship to him because of her 
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care in the time of his helplessness. This new relationship with 
a detached but interested adult is an important factor in the 
growing-up process. It gives the child confidence and increases 
his self-respect. It helps him to overcome to some extent his 
feeling of smallness and inadequacy, which family life some- 
times imposes upon him. 1 

The general atmosphere of the life of the classroom, which is 
an extension of the personality of the teacher, is next in impor- 
tance for the child. A calm, equable atmosphere, where no one 
brawls or shouts at one, where life is leisurely, and there is time 
to ‘stand and stare’ and opportunity to solve one’s own prob- 
lems, will soon allay the fears of the timid, and smooth away the 

' conflict in the aggressive child. This leisureliness is important, 
and we need not fear that it will breed laziness, provided that 
there is opportunity for action and adventure when the urge for 
this comes. The change from the small group of the family, 
living a fairly free life in the home, to the more organized life 
of the larger group in school, is so great that it can only be made 
successfully where there is no undue pressure to conform to 
rules of space and time. A framework of known and expected 
routine helps to give security, but within this framework there 
must be freedom for each individual to make his adjustments 
in his own way. As these adjustments are made there will be a 
general feeling of confidence and happiness which are the 
necessary preludes to work, learning and co-operation. 

As has been said before, it is natural for children to make 
cffort — both physical and mental — and it is through this 
effort that they acquire knowledge and skills. Effort results 
[rom feeling of some kind, and the quality of the effort, and of 
the learning which follows, depends upon the particular feelings 
aroused. Where the motive for work is interest and the desire 
to satisfy curiosity, the experience will be accompanied by sharp 
perception, or noticing, through one or more of the senses. 
Sustained interest leads to attention, concentration and a 
mental registering of knowledge, which can be called up at will 
through the memory, and which forms the raw material of 
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imagination. The performance of interesting work brings a 
feeling of satisfaction and fulfilment. Work of a similar nature 
will be undertaken readily when the next opportunity occurs, 


and the sustained interest will lead to progress in performance 
and attainment. 


Where the motive for work is the fear of scolding or punish- 
ment, or of arousing the disapproval of the teacher, attention 
and concentration will be weaker and more intermittent, and 
the resulting registration of knowledge less sure, because the 
interest is in the thing feared rather than in the task set. Such 
work ends in relief at having finished it, rather than in satis- 
faction at having done it, and a repetition of the task will be 
avoided if at all possible. This leads us to the conviction that 
another condition for ensuring security and stability in young 
children is the provision of an environment which will stimulate 
interest and curiosity, and satisfy the child's need for purposeful 
work. Such provision has been described earlier, when intel- 
lectual development was being considered. It should be noted 
that the word ‘work’ has been used here for what is often called 
‘play’. We shall know, by watching the children, which word 
1s More appropriate to the tasks that they set themselves. 
Through observation of children we shall also see how their 
so-called play supplies the purpose for effortfulness, brings 


relief from tension, and provides an outlet for strong feelings 
which they may have difficult ] 


,; may lead to feelings of outrage and frustration 


nt of some kind, through the 
paint, or through legitimate 
doing real damage to people 
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or property, and from the sense of shame that follows such an 
outburst. Bricks to build and knock down, skittles to shy at, a 
wooden box to break up, or paper to cut or tear, present an 
outlet for the urge to destroy, which the teacher can often lead 
into creative channels as calmness is achieved. Such outbursts, 
well handled, should decrease in number and intensity before 
the child leaves the infant school. 

There are other problems of behaviour which are sometimes 
met in school, and which it might be helpful to consider briefly. 
The child who does not play or enter into the life of the group 
may just be watching and weighing up people and situations, 
in readiness to take his place when he feels secure. But if the 
withdrawal and failure to make effort persist, this probably 
indicates a more serious problem needing the teacher's help. A 
discussion with the mother may disclose difficulties in the home 
which might be eased or put right, or it may be necessary to 
make adjustments in the school life and work. Lack of effort 
usually follows over-criticism, anxiety, restraint, discourage- 
ment, or boredom resulting from a restricted environment. If 
the teacher is able to interest the child in any particular task in 
school, and lead him to achieve success, in however small a 
degree, she will awaken in him the desire for further success and 
the will to make further effort. Only by experiencing the satis- 
faction of achievement will the child gain confidence, and 
attempt more ambitious tasks. Many of these apathetic 
children seem to gain confidence first through physical achieve- 
ment of some kind. 

A child who is usually confident may show diffidence about 
particular things. For instance, he may be afraid to soil his 
hands or clothes, and may avoid using ‘messy’ materials such as 
sand and clay. Inquiry may disclose that such a child was 
expected to be clean in habits at too carly an age, to have good 
table manners before he had enough control to feed himself 
without making a mess, and was expected always to present a 
clean appearance for admiring relatives or neighbours. He 
probably discovered that the best way to win his mother’s 
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approval was to avoid handling those things which interested 
him but which she called ‘dirty’. It may take a long time and 
much patience to restore confidence in doing a job that is 
interesting even if it makes some mess to be cleaned up after- 
wards, but it will be worth while if the child is thereby enabled 
to live a fuller and more satisfying life. 

The aggressive child, who always wants to ‘boss’ and lead, 
may be a natural leader learning through trial and error how 


romancing, the child may be struggling with an unresolved 
difficulty. He seems to be trying to show the world what a fine 
fellow he is, probably because in his heart of hearts he knows 


that he is very weak, fearful and inadequate. Once he dis- 
covers that he is able to achieve Success through work or play, 


in other ‘babyish’ Ways may have had too little mothering, or 
have been prevented from becoming independent of his mother 


when he was ready to do so; or he may have returned to these 
habits for comfort when a younger 


unable to break himself of them. Th 


een only occasionally. It 


In very difficult cases, where this or any of the other problems 
persist, medical advice should be sought. 


The child who comes from a ‘problem family’ is often a great 
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trial to the teacher, but he is in great need of her love and 
patience. He probably attends badly, comes late to school 
day after day, is unwashed and unkempt, and may have a 
persistently dirty head. He is either lethargic, taking little 
interest in school life, or aggressive and difficult. Exhortation 
and punishment will be equally useless, because the child is the 
victim of circumstances which he cannot control. If he is not 
to become a permanént outcast from society, the teacher must 
try to understand his problems and help him to face and over- 
come them as far as he is able. His poor attendance and late- 
ness are probably due to bad management or difficult circum- 
stances at home. One or both parents may be of low mentality 
and unable to organize the home life satisfactorily; there may 
be crippling poverty owing to the separation or sickness of the 
parents; the mother may be obliged to go out to work, probably 
leaving home before the children are awake; or there may be 
no clock or radio in the home to give the time. The dirt, 
neglect and listlessness may be due to wretched home conditions 
With no facilities for washing and cooking, or for storing food 
and clothes. The mother may be dragged down by constant 
child-bearing and unable to give attention to any but her 
youngest children. The father may be a ‘bird of passage’, or 
may contribute to the home only a small proportion of his earn- 
ings and leave the mother to cope with the children as best 
she may. 

The teacher's task in such cases may seem to be a hopeless 
one but she may be the means of salvation for the child. It 
might be possible for her to help the family by enlisting the 
Co-operation of those who administer the social services, or by 
giving the mother encouragement and advice. If her approach 
to the child is always a positive one, showing appreciation of 
him asa person regardless of his shortcomings, and praising any 
sign of improvement in cleanliness, punctuality, etc., he will 
come to realize that there is at least one person who cares, 
ànd upon whom he can rely. Much can be done in school 
about his nutrition, his cleanliness and habits, and this should 
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be considered as of primary importance in his education. As 
the child comes to have trust in, and affection for the teacher, 
he will wish to do the things that win her approval. His 
standards will gradually improve, although they may never 
become very high, and the teacher's encouragement and 
assurance will save him from the worst effects of his poor 
circumstances. 

There is one problem that arises in” every infant school 
occasionally, and that needs wise handling. When a child wets 
or soils himself he usually suffers great embarrassment and 
shame. His state of mind is probably much worse than his 
state of body, and needs to be given the first attention. However 
inconvenient and tiresome the accident may seem to the 
teacher, she should reassure the child in his anxiety by showing 
him that she accepts the situation without annoyance, and that 
he has not forfeited her love by his behaviour. It is often 
necessary to warn parents not to scold or punish children after 
such an accident, as they are sometimes so ashamed of the child 
that they undo the good work that the teacher has done. If a 
child constantly wets or soils himself and shows no sign of 
Saming control, a doctor's advice should be sought. 

Cis ex chapter on social development the value of imagina- 
© and imitative play as a means of learning to live together 
was Dv per If we watch children engaged in this play; 
By dg ant ann agonal station fom i 
eter et „~ Pretending to be someone else, they not 
only try to look like, but they actually enter into the feclings 
of, that other person. A little girl bathing her doll, or putting 
it to bed, shows by her facial expression and the sensitive action 
of the hands that she is i 
child. A boy driving an imaginary bus shows in his face and 


body the feeling of power and satisfaction that driving a vehicle 
brings. Entering in this way 


others, the child comes g 
consideration for other peo 
Dressing up is, in itself, s 


radually to have sympathy and 
ple and their feelings. 
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to free them from self-consciousness. It also enriches feeling in 
such a way that the child may seek to express himself through 
creative language of some kind. A hat and cloak, or a piece 
of curtain net, may be sufficient to arouse feelings that the 
child expresses through spontaneous dancing, or some other 
art. A girl of six dressed herself in a long black frock with sequins. 
She paraded about the room, and then, still dressed up, sat 
before a painting easel and painted, preening herself all the 
time. Her painting was of a girlin along flowing frock with a 
red skirt covered with spangles. She wore a veil in pale green 
and heliotrope, painted much more delicately than the frock to 
show the difference in texture. The head was held with dignity, 
and the picture was completed as a pattern with shapes painted 
in the corners. The child said that this was a girl at a party. She 
herself had pretended to be a girl at a party, and her feeling 
had found expression in truly creative work. Such work can 
only be produced when the urge to express a feeling comes to 
the child, and he is free and has the means to express it at that 
time. 

Creative work can take many forms, as it is the language 
by which we express our thoughts, feelings and ideas through 
the body, and through a variety of materials. The child 
expresses himself in movement, dancing, dramatic play, singing 
and other forms of music; in modelling, drawing, painting, 
Writing and speaking; and in arranging things such as flowers, 
shells, cones and other natural objects. All language has two 
aspects — giving and receiving — and in children's creative 
Work both aspects must be considered. ; 

In spoken language children learn to listen to, and enjoy, 
Stories, rhymes and poems, told or read by an adult or another 
Child. "They appreciate the choice of language, the quality of 
the story and the quality of the telling. Some stories and poems 
are listened to with close attention and are asked for over and 
Over again, whilst others fail to hold the children's attention 
and are soon forgotten. A story told by one person is acceptable, 
Whilst told by another person it is rejected because of the quality 
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of the telling. In this way taste and discrimination develop 
and can be guided to some extent by a sensitive teacher. In 
addition to listening and appreciating, the children learn to be 
creative through using spoken language themselves. They 
repeat rhymes and poems that they have heard and enjoyed, 
and sometimes make up original lines or rhymes. They repeat 
stories and then make up stories of their own. Some children 
seem to have a wealth of ideas and a fluency of speech that 
make their stories of real interest to the other children. 

In the same way children learn to read and appreciate 
Stories, rhymes and poems in books, and to write with 
originality. Sometimes this is part of another interest, for 
example, making story books for a toy shop or book stall, and 
sometimes it is done for the sheer joy of creating and writing 
down their ideas. This writing of stories is usually closely 
linked with drawing, the stories being profusely illustrated at 
first, and the writing gradually coming to take pride of place. 
Given the freedom to write, many children will attempt to do 
it long before they know how to spell or to write ncatly. When 
this happens, it is advisable to let them do it in their own 
Way, without corrections, even though the words are unin- 
telligible. Once they have learnt the joy of expression through 
writing, their spelling and writing will improve, and can later 
be corrected, but at the early stage it is the thought and not 
the technique that matters most. i 

Art, with young children, is not a subject to be taken with 
the whole class, at particular times in the week. Art is the 
aspect of life that is concerned with form, colour and pattern, 
and the appreciation of art is learnt through contact with 
everyday things, and through Seeing how other people have 
expressed their thoughts and feelings in paint clay and other 
media. Children show a natural interest in the form, colour 
and texture of the things that they see around them — in 
buildings, decorations, furniture, fabrics, clothing, pictures; 
pottery and in natural things such as hills, clouds, trees, 
animals, birds and flowers, They enjoy pictures, not only for 
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their content but for the style of their painting. They show 
discrimination between different paintings of the same subject, 
preferring one style to another, and this preference is not always 
the same as that shown by the adult. There is no suggestion 
that training in appreciation should be given at this stage, but 
that the children need to have as wide an experience as possible 
of sincere art of all kinds. 

The children’s own painting, drawing and modelling will 
bear little resemblance to the works of art that they appreciate. 
They are concerned to express their own thoughts and feelings 
in their own way and they are not yet concerned with technique, 
or with representing things as they really look. In the early 
stages they use certain symbolic forms for a man, a tree, a house, 
the sun, etc., and there is a remarkable similarity in the symbols 
used by children from widely differing backgrounds. For 
example, the child living in one of a row of houses and seeing 
only rows of houses in his environment, paints the detached 
Square house, with a window in each corner, a door, and a 
smoking chimney, just as does the child who really lives in a 
house of that type. It is no use leading young children to look 
more closely at houses in order to paint them more realistically. 

hey are not trying to reproduce a house on paper, but to 
express a thought or feeling that can best be expressed through 
their own symbols. 

When the feeling is strong and clear it is usually shown by 
work of real sincerity, as in the case of the child who painted the 
girl at a party. A boy of five modelled in clay a policeman 
bending: over with one arm out in a very protective attitude. 
He said that this was ‘our policeman’. He had portrayed in 
clay that essential spirit of protecting care that he had seen in 
the policeman as he helped children to cross the road in safely. 
This quality of sincerity shone through the crude representation 
and made it a real work of art. This cannot be taught; it must 
be felt and experienced. Teachers of young children need to 
remember that the picture or model that is produced is less 
Important than the child’s experience while painting, drawing 
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or modelling. This suggests that the practice of choosing Pie 
best painting to pin on the walls needs careful consideratio 
from the children's point of view. ; as 

In order that children may be able to express their thoug "i 
effectively through art, a variety of materials should be pee l 1 
in the classroom, and the teacher should herself be fami ga 
with the use of these materials. The children will need painting 
easels, or improvised easels, in order to'be able to paint vaiba 
arm movement; large sheets of paper, thick brushes and Boe 
paint mixed in jars so as to give thick, rich colour; sma es 
papers, crayons and coloured pencils; coloured paper, pa i 
and scissors; a large blackboard and coloured chalks; potter 
clay, modelling boards or mats, aprons and table covers. 
Many other materials can be used creatively, for crampi e 
puppetry, or in making little gardens with soil, stones, she ia 
cones, plants, etc. Pastels are difficult to use and shou 
probably be left until the children are older. d 

As the children progress through the infant school they ten 
to use crayons and pencils more and more, whilst still con A 
ing to use paint. Their greater powers of observation, improve : 
muscular control and developing imagination lead to a greate 
attention to detail, and an attempt to portray things as they 
really look. This is seen, in their paintings, in more detaile 
features and clothing and an application of pattern to dres 
, The people begin to look more like real people, and ships an! 


aeroplanes to become very realistic. The child now finds that 
it is not easy to depict detail in paint, and, when his purpose 
needs finer work, 


he chooses crayons and pencils, and works 
on a smaller scale. These small-scale drawings often show how 
the child has acquired a wealth of knowledge about the things 
in which he is interested. z 
A few children reach the stage, during the infant school yea!» 
of being dissatisfied with their own powers of representation 
This is an indication that they need help and guidance from th 
teacher in closer observation and in representing what ird 
but it is probably safest to refrain from teaching any techniqu 
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until the child has found the need for it, or has reached the 
age to benefit from it. Advice on teaching art techniques 
cannot be given here. This should be sought from those who 
are specially qualified to give it. 

In music, as in the other forms of creative work, there are 
two aspects — those of receiving and expressing, of listening to 
and making music — and both of these are of great interest to 
most young children. Like art, music is part of life and can be 
enjoyed at any time of day, but many forms of music depend 
for full enjoyment on numbers, and so in the infant school 
there will be special times for a group or class to enjoy and make 
music together. 

The appreciation of music will have started, in most children, 
before they come to school. They may have been sung to by 
the parents or others, and heard people sing or whistle for 
enjoyment in the home or the streets. They may have heard 
instrumental music in the home. Many of them will have 
heard music on the radio or gramophone, at the cinema, or 
in the parks. If they are sensitive and observant, they may have 
noticed the music of bird-song, of running water, and of the 
wind in the trees or in the telegraph wires. As in every other 
aspect of living, each child’s experience will have been different, 
and it will be necessary for the teacher to supplement and 
extend this background of experience in school, in order to 
ensure development, and to lay foundations of knowledge and 
skill upon which later teaching in music can be built. 

An attitude of enjoyment and interest is fundamental to 
Progress, "and music should be presented to the youngest 
children in such a way as to foster this attitude. They will 
enjoy hearing the teacher sing to them and play the piano or 
any other instrument, as they enjoy hearing her tell stories or 
Say poems. If no pressure is put upon the children to learn the 
Songs, stories or poems, it is found that they do learn many of 
them spontaneously as a result of their interest and enjoyment, 
and begin to join in with the teacher as she sings or recites. 
Her task will be to present a great variety of material chosen for 
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: des TIS 
quality of words and music, and for its Mp eii 
children. Out of this wealth of experience childre wee 
what appeals to them, ask for it to be ^ eoe Mene cmn 
cases learn to reproduce it. Music on the PAP ie ersonal 
may be of some value, but it lacks the element o Ming i 
contact which the young children necd, and, by pepe, 
the sense of hearing only, leaves the eyes frec to is oe 
attention and interest may thus be lost. Music e e to ` 
and gramophone should be sa to supplement, rather 
replace, that made by the teacher. a " Se E 

SE bids the receiving and appreciation of yen 
closely related to it, is found the child's attempt to s wins 
thoughts and feelings through music. He may do iis Jh mes 
forms that he has learnt through imitation, such as r 1y eee: 
songs and dances, or by creating original forms of iR 
through singing and movement. He may imitate what bula 
heard the teacher do on the piano, with a dulcimer or tu ibis 
bells, and find that in time he can make music Mr ae 
way. In his experimental Work with sound, under the sans E 
guidance, he may have discovered how to usc a triang o 
drum, a tambourine or cymbals to make his own ee 
patterns, and have learnt how to hold and play these ins 
ments to obtain the best sound from each. F E 

The children are more dependent upon the teacher in m nir 
than in art, as it must be performed and heard to be apprec t 
ted, except by the skilled musician, "The teacher will hayot 
provide a background of music for the children's nons 
through movement, and, after the experimental period, for t e 
use of percussion instruments, Singing is perhaps best taken xd 
accompanied at first, but later instrumental accompanim 
may add enrichment. ac lo 

It has been the practice in most infant schools for ee ol 
be taken as a class lesson, probably because of the postu. 3 

i » and the commonly held idea ws bE 
on in music. There wi 
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to music, as to a story, and to sing those songs and rhymes that 
they have enjoyed and learnt. But there are other times when 
the teacher might gather round her those children who have 
finished a piece of work, and, while the others continue with 
their own tasks, tell them a story, read them poems, play to 
them, or sing to and with them. This group work can be very 
valuable as it has a more intimate feeling than class work, and 
the child has a close? and more personal contact with the 
teacher. Also, only those who are really interested will join 
the group and so attention, appreciation and learning will be 
at their maximum. Music might even be a personal matter 
between the teacher and one child at times, when the others 
are busy. This would be particularly helpful in the case of a 
Child who is advanced in music, a child who shows no interest 
in it in class work, a child who is slow in learning to sing in 
tune, or in the case of an insecure child needing much of the 
teacher's attention. 

The use of the percussion band in infant schools needs to be 
Considered carefully to assess its value and suitability. Children 
of five and six can certainly be trained to give quite advanced 
performances with percussion instruments, and to show good 
Control and concentration. But at what cost? If we really 
Watch little children learning to play as one of a band, do we 
not often see anxiety and strain on their faces, and does not 
the amount of training required suggest to the teacher that 
Something is being attempted that the children are not yet ready 
for? To play together successfully so many things are demanded 
of the child — to listen to the piano, to hold and play his 
Instrument correctly with close có-ordination of hand and eye, 
and to control his instrument so that it makes no sound before 
the music starts, after it ends and during rests. In addition to 
this, children may be expected to watch a conductor, although 
their eyes are needed for playing the instrument, especially in 
the case of the triangle; or they may be required to watch a 
Score, interpret symbols and colours into notes and instruments, 
and play what the score indicates. I have seen lessons where 
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children were asked to sing as well as play, or to watch a score 
and a conductor at the same time. 

If the teaching of music is to be educationally, as well as 
musically sound, it must be approached from the child's stand- 
point, and techniques introduced only when he is ready to 
learn them. I would suggest that some children are ready to 
play percussion instruments together, and possibly to read a 
simple score, before leaving the infant'school, but that other 
children find this too difficult and should come to it later. If 
the school work is planned in such a way that a large part of 
the day is ‘children’s time', in which they are engaged in 
purposeful work of their own choice, the teacher will be free 
to take group work in music with children who are at approxi- 
mately the same stage of interest and attainment. In the ‘fives’ 
class the use of percussion instruments will probably be an 
individual, experimental matter, with a group emerging, by 
the end of the school year, ready and anxious to play together 
with the teacher. In the ‘sixes? class the more advanced group 
may progress to playing from a simple score, other groups still 
playing without scores, and learning to listen and to control 
their instruments. In this Way, every child will make progress, 
and none acquire a fear of, or a dislike for, music. Where the 
need for a piano presents a difficulty, the teacher may find a 
dulcimer suitable to provide the melody, or she might use her 
voice and play one of the instruments, such as a tambourine. It 
might be arranged that children from different classes, who are 
at the same stage, could play in the hall with one teacher, and 
so learn to play with the piano; but this group should not grow 
too large. ‘ 

What has been said earlier about the child’s ability to under- 
stand and use the written symbols for words and numbers, 
applies to his ability to understand and use the symbols indica- 
ting pitch and the length of notes and rests in music. The 
method of introducing these symbols in a ‘play way’, before he 
is ready to use them, only confuses him and may prevent him 
from understanding them when his development would make 


Plate No. 


Having fun with a balloon and water 


Seven-year- 


olds enjoy a ‘rough and tumble’ Plate No. 33 
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it possible. Just as the child needs to have rich experience of 
spoken language before he is able to read and write, so he 
needs to have rich experience of music in all its variety before 
he is worried with the technique of reading and writing music. 
He will learn to use the symbols quickly when he is ready, 
provided that his natural love for, and interest in music have 
not been destroyed through its presentation as a series of 
exercises beyond his powers of comprehension. 

The technique of teaching music in its varied forms is a 
matter for the expert and cannot be given here. What has been 
attempted is the consideration of music as an essential part of 
' living, and of education, in the infant school years. One 
further point must be mentioned, as it has been a source of 
anxiety to some infant teachers. This is the question as to 
whether or not young children should take part in music 
festivals. It was suggested earlier that the dramatic play of 
young children was carried out for its own sake, and not for an 
audience to watch, and that the presence of an audience might 
rob the performance of its spontaneity and value. I believe 
that this is also true of spoken poetry and of music. If music 
is presented in a natural way, and the child is allowed to 
express his feelings through music, he will not necd the stimulus 
of a festival to do good work. His natural interest and enjoy- 
ment will be sufficient stimulus, and the music that he makes 
will have the qualities of simplicity and sincerity. A festival, 
Such as a spring or harvest festival, where the whole school 
community comes together to sing and worship, isa different 
matter. * There, all are engaged in a common act without an 
audience, for, cven if mothers are invited, they come to share 
in the festivàl and not just to watch. But the kind of festival 
Where children perform before an audience is probably best 
left until the junior stage, or, at the earliest, until the late 
infant stage. A b 

There is another aspect of feeling and behaviour which is 
first seen in young children, and which is of interest to teachers. 
This is the enjoyment of fun and humour. A sense of fun seems 

N 
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to be related to a sense of well-being and happiness. It can be 
an individual matter, as when a child laughs as he ‘lets off 
steam’ through vigorous movement, but it is more usually part 
of a’shared experience. It is often seen in the kind of game 
that fathers play with their children — a romp, ending in à 
‘rough house’. It is also seen when children, usually boys, 
wrestle and roll about together like puppies. The laughter that 
accompanies this kind of fun is not far ?emoved from crying, 
and a ‘rough house’ often ends in tears. This may indicate 
that heightened emotion can very easily become uncontrolled 
and change its mood. : 

Children playing together may be quite serious for a time, 
and then suddenly start laughing and ‘fooling’ as though this 
brought relief from tension. They say silly things to each other, 
play upon words, and assume comic expressions and attitudes 
in order to amuse their friends. Some children gain a reputation 
for clowning and can raise a laugh by the most trivial actions. 
The child who is insecure or maladjusted may laugh very 
little, and, when he does laugh, there is an clement of excess 
that is not just the abandon of high spirits. Where a normally 
happy child would accept frustration or defeat with a laugh; 
the unhappy child is unable to do this and may withdraw or 
show signs of temper. 

A. sense of fun or the lack of it, can thus indicate something 
of the nature of the children and of their emotional state. It 
may also indicate the emotional atmosphere of a class or school. 
Most infant schools are happy places, where natural laughter 15 
often heard, and fun is enjoyed by teachers and childien. But 
there are schools where laughter is seldom heard, except when 
the children are released at home-time and play-time, and then 
there is about it a quality of relief and licence. In some schools 
certain classes seem to enjoy fun whilst others are always serious; 
which suggests that the teacher is responsible to a large extent 
for the emotional atmosphere of her class. 

If fun and laughter are natural to children they should have 
outlet in the school just as much as in the home and the streets- 
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The way of life in school should be such that the children are 
contented and secure, have plenty of the right kind of adven- 
ture, and have a relationship with the teacher that allows them 
to enjoy fun and laughter together and to learn to laugh at 
themselves. Laughter is infectious, and a teacher who enjoys 
fun herself may be the source of much merriment in her class. 
This may relieve the tension for the insecure child and help him 
to gain stability and fearn to laugh naturally. 

It is difficult to distinguish clearly between fun and humour, 
although both seem to depend upon a sense of balance. Per- 
haps it could be said that fun springs from high spirits and a 
sense of physical well-being, whilst humour has an intellectual 
basis. If this is so we should expect to see development in 
humour as the child grows intellectually. 'The incongruous 
usually causes amusement, and, only when we have had 
sufficient experience to be able to imagine the real thing or 
Situation, can we appreciate and enjoy the incongruity. This 
probably accounts for the crudity of children’s humour. They 
laugh at what may not seem ridiculous to us, and miss the joke 
sometimes when we laugh, because the incongruity is too subtle 
for them, with their limited experience and imagination. 

A baby will laugh when the father puts on his hat in an 
unusual way, or when mother covers her face and then peeps 
out. He enjoys watching the older children having a rough 
and tumble’ and enters into their fun. This is the beginning of 
a sense of humour, as already he is able to appreciate gross 
examples of incongruity. The child of five or six is amused by 
such things as seeing somebody fall or take on an unusual 
attitude, by grimaces or unusual clothing, by watching people 
search for objects he has hidden, by hearing nonsense rhymes or 
play upon words, and by seeing animals do tricks in imitation 
of human beings. He gradually comes to appreciate situations 
where the tables are turned upon people. Much of the humour 
of the comic papers will be found to be based upon these things. 
Comics’ are enjoyed by young children because they are crude 
and the humour is not above their heads. There are, of course, 
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good and bad comic papers but the basis of their humour is 
much the same. F 

Children enjoy humour in stories and poems as they do in 
real life, but much of the humorous literature written for 
children is unsuitable at the infant school stage, because the 
children cannot yet appreciate many of the incongruities 
depicted. For example, many of the situations and much of the 
play upon words in Alice in Wonderland àre quite beyond such 
young children. 

Many of the stories and poems written about children are 
amusing to adults, but children fail to see the humour unless it 
is explained to them. They can enjoy thé kind of humour in 
"The Tale of a Turnip’, where all the people fall in a heap when 
the turnip comes out of the ground, or in ‘The Three Wishes’ 
where a sausage becomes attached to a man's nose. Thcy 
enjoy nonsense rhymes such as ‘Doctor Foster went to 
Gloucester’, and ‘The Three Welshmen’ and the use of non- 
sense words as in ‘A frog he would a-wooing go’, 

Just as laughter and tears are sometimes very close to each 
other, humour is at times not far from pathos or even tragedy. 
The highly imaginative and sensitive child might quite easily be 
distressed or terrified by what is just amusing to others. For 
example, although the story of ‘Little Black Sambo’ is a great 
favourite among children in the infant school, or even in the 
nursery school, it has been known to be a source of fear to some 
Calen. This presents a real problem to teachers, and suggests 

he need for Sreat care in the selection of, and in the technique 
of telling Stories. In stories such as ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ 
and “Hop-o-my-thumb’, there are frightening situations which 

he story. Unless the story is to be so 
nature, which is not advisable, it may 


; ildren. Such stories are best left until 
children are older and able to enjoy the thrill without fear- 


There are other Stories, such as “The Three Little Pigs’ 
where the telling of the story will make it either humorous 0T 
tragic. A skilful teacher can tell these stories in such a way 


cause terror in some ch 
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as to bring out the humour, and they can then be enjoyed by 
all the children. 

"Through stories, poems and songs, and through the day-to- 
day living together, the teacher can provide opportunities for 
the children to appreciate humour of increasing subtlety. She 
can help them to avoid flippancy and callousness by distin- 
guishing as far as they are able, between situations that are 
innocently amusing, &nd those where the humour has a sting 
that hurts someone. She can help them to acquire a sense of 
proportion and balance which will enable them to appreciate 
both the seriousness and the humour of life. 


The greater freedom, which education through experience 
entails, throws much more responsibility upon the child than 
does the more formal method of education. It has been found 
that young children can take a good deal of responsibility for 
themselves; for the choice of work and play, tools, materials, 
and the place and duration of work; for the choice of work- 
mates, friends and leaders; for the choice of food and clothing. 
If children are treated with trust and respect they will usually 
do the right thing, but they cannot be left to make all decisions 
for themselves. They sometimes need the restraint or suggestion 
of a more experienced person, and feel more secure for knowing 
that there is someone who can over-rule their decisions where 
reason and safety demand it. Given a stable framework of 
adult care, children will grow up able to make choices for 
themselves, and ready to respect the opinions and choices of 
others. If they are given time and opportunity first to work out 
their own problems and satisfy their own necds, they will be 
ready to do tasks suggested by other people, co-operating 
willingly in the practice that is necessary to perfect skills, and 
in work for the welfare and happiness of the community. They 
will acquire self-control, consideration for others, friendliness 
and poise, and these will develop, imperceptibly but surely, into 
that quality which we cannot define, but which is known as 
character. 


CHAPTER VI. SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


: : , cats 
t truths we learn in childhood are the trut! 
else always. MARGARET MCMILLAN 


N studying the development of the child and the proving 
Le be made for this development, it becomes obvious that t 
child is more than a body and a mind. There is an indc 
something, an essential being, which thinks through the min i 
and perceives and acts through the body; which feels, ad 
attitudes, takes on a personality and develops character. T i 
essential being can be expressed in the word ‘spirit’, and it 1s 
with this meaning of the word in mind that spiritual develop- 
ment will be considered. The spirit of the child is so little known 
to us, and has such infinite possibilities beyond our imagining, 
that we can only approach the study of it with true dpi 

Kahlil Gibran, the Arabic poet, expresses this need for 
humility in The Prophet, where he says of children: 


You may give them your love, but not your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, which you 
cannot visit, not even in your dreams. B 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make the! 
e you, 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday.” 


A study of the growth of the spirit will inevitably be p 
cerned with religion. This is such a controversial subject t 
it seems wise to state that the religious basis upon which e 
particular study is made is a belief in the Christian religion ": 
expressed in the New Testament. It is hoped that this will 
an acceptable basis to the majority of readers. " 

Religion is concerned with the nature of God and the natu 
of man, and, in the case of the religious education of children: 
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with the nature of the child. This suggests that there are two 
aspects of spiritual development which must be considered: 


1. Spiritual awareness, and religious beliefs and practices. 
2. Behaviour and standards of conduct. 


These two aspects are closely related and interdependent, but 
not to the same extent throughout childhood. In order that we 
may understand as fully as possible the child of infant school 
age, it is necessary to look briefly at spiritual development as it 
is seen throughout childhood, under the two headings given 
above, taking the second aspect first. The relevance of the 
study of both aspects will then be seen more clearly. 


Behaviour and Standards of Conduct : 
In babyhood behaviour is based upon the child's personal 
needs or wants. His actions are the outcome of strong feelings 
and the desire for their satisfaction — feelings such as hunger, 
curiosity and acquisitiveness. The satisfaction of these feelings 
brings happiness and contentment, whilst thwarting or delay 
in their satisfaction leads to anger and misery. Any action 
seems right to the child if it leads to the satisfaction of his needs. 
His aim is to preserve his life and to establish his own rights and 
individuality. He has no concern for the rights and in- 
dividuality of others, and we may say that his standard of con- 
, duct is entirely selfish and self-centred. 
_ Behaviour at this stage seems to be at the material level, and 
is not affected by spiritual or religious values, which the child 


is still incapable of understanding. It is in these early months, 


however, that the child’s attitudes are beginning to be formed, 
areness at later stages, 


and, as these will affect his religious aw 

his spiritual development can be said to have begun. The 
quality of the care and nursing of the child will determine to a 
large extent his attitude to life and to other people, and so, even 
at this early age, he will be influenced by the personal standards 
and spiritual values of his mother or nurse. This is expressed 
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with conviction and clarity in The Religious Education of Children 
under the Age of Seven Years: 


The satisfaction of the elementary bodily needs by the, 
parent has a profoundly religious character. At this level 
the child may be given an almost unshakable view of the 
goodness or badness of the universe. So deep is this 
impression, made in carlicst childhood, that in later life it 
is hardly susceptible to any appeals either from feeling or 
reason. The foundations of a religious or irreligious out- 
look on reality have been laid by the parent in the manner 
of supplying physical needs.*s 


During the period of early childhood, which includes the 
early infant school stage, behaviour scems to be based, to an 
mereasing extent, upon relationships with other individuals. 
This is a period of growing control, when instinctive behaviour 
comes to be modified by sentiments, which are built up around 
the people in the child's environment — sentiments such as love; 
fear and hate. The child’s feelings change frequently and 
rapidly, according to changing circumstances, He may feel 
love, fear and hate for the same person at different times, but 
gradually a dominant sentiment comes to be associated with 
ao individual in the family circle, and his behaviour reflects 
whist wah others ha a and amenable with some people 
contra-suggestible, withdrawn and fearful, or contrary 
sd adu cg pto hh eame to reuma oe 
wie rs X i the fulfilment of his natural desire ift 
and Aidian imd d loved ORG: He is open tg soppan ee 

y and positive in his attitude to life. Where 


relationship is faulty the child takes advantage of any power 


that he may hold over ESSE 
: the other perso ative in hi$ 
attitude, and is easily di person, becomes neg 


a child's feelings might b 


conduct manipulated by too frequent appeals to him to 


: : o 
again we sec the importance t 
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the child of the quality of life of those with whom he has close 
contact. This also is expressed clearly in The Religious Education 
of Children under the Age of Seven Years: 


The decisive factor in the religious education of young 
children is the personality of the educator, whether parent 
or teacher. The personal relationship between the adult 
and the child will be the basis upon which is built up later 
the moral and spiritual life of the child. Whether the child 
is courageous, trustful and friendly, or timid, suspicious 
and aloof, will depend largely upon the character of the 
educator. Normally, and initially, the child is disposed to 
love, but love can easily be frustrated and thereby turned 
to fear and hate. Bad education by parents or teachers can 
shut off the child from all religious awareness. 


There are certain characteristics of young children which 
have been mentioned earlier, but which are particularly 
relevant to this study of behaviour, and which must be borne in 
mind when considering the standards of conduct to be expected 
in the period of early childhood. The strength of the emotions, 
especially in the two-year-old, results at times in uncontrolled 
behaviour and tantrums. With wise handling, self-control and 
stability will be achieved, but this takes time and cannot be 
hurried. The child is still individualistic and only gradually 
learns to play and co-operate with other children. The learning 
Process involves experiment in making social contacts, which 
may account for aggressive behaviour in some children. This 
aggression will pass as experience leads to greater knowledge 
and confidence. The child's awareness that he is small, weak 
and inadequate, may lead him to indulge in romancing, 

oasting, aggressiveness, lying and stealing. This is often seen 1n 
an exaggerated form in children who are deprived of affection 
or of normal home life. The cause of such behaviour should be 
taken into account if correction becomes necessary, OF further 
Problems may be created for the child. The ease with which 
Young children move to and from the world of fantasy, and the 
difficulty they sometimes find in distinguishing between fantasy 
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and reality, may result in what adults call lying. s x ud 
help the child through this phase by accepting his E: ‘ 2^ ad 
not entcring into it, unless the child suggests this. land dl 
needs the assurance that the adult knows what is rea -— 
be relied upon for truthfulness. qua c plays an pow 
part in learning, and this may lead to habits such as it ax te 
Unless this is persistent it is probably best to ignore : A ES 
much attention may fix the words in the child's -— 
him a sense of power over the person who corrects h mA "€. 
Certain characteristics found in early a TM is 
help to the adult in guiding the children. Imagin MES. 
developing and can be appealed to in cases of "ea ce Eli 
another person. Reason is also growing, and chi is given, 
often modify their conduct if a reasonable explanation E Eu. 
though reasonable behaviour cannot yet be expecte f fairness 
occasions. The child seems to have an intuitive ee caine 
with which he judges the conduct of others, and whic. member 
appealed to when helping him to take his place as a 
of the community. f between 
It has been said that children know the difference bably 
right and wrong by the time they enter school, but this p in most 
needs to be qualified. They do seem to have learga n Mi 
cases, what is right and wrong according to the stan "ofthe 
the home, and they quickly learn to accept the standards a 
school. They know what they may and may not do at home 
in school, but as yet they have little knowledge of ethical à the 
dards. Their behaviour can only be judged according to fe 
way of life to which they are accustomed, and the examp , 
which the adults have set them. It is not until later that p 
will consciously modify their actions as a result of the ideals an 
beliefs that they hold. yi 
In the period of middle childhood, when the child has esta? 
lished himself as an individual, and joins with his UR 
temporaries to form a Broup or gang, his conduct must Me "s 
judged according to the stage of development that he h i 
reached. He is now more independent of the adult, and is ofte 
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in league with his fellows to demonstrate this independence by 
opposing adult authority. But, although this gang play may 
result in defiance or destruction, the child is learning through it 
to be loyal to the leader he has chosen and to obey the laws he 
has helped to make. If this is not recognized, and the gang are 
criticized or punished for their exploits without real under- 
standing, the child may begin to suffer from a sense of injustice 
and to become a potential rebel against all authority. The 
standard of behaviour in middle childhood is largely that of the 
gang, and is not yet based to any extent upon external, religious 
standards. 

Unfortunately some people seem to remain at this stage of 
development, being quite satisfied if their behaviour conforms 
to the standards of the majority. They sce nothing wrong In 
dealing in the black market, or in gambling and betting, 
because ‘everyone else does it’. But if moral maturity is to be 
reached it is necessary for the individual to progress beyond this 
stage. In later childhood and adolescence there comes a period 
of romanticism and idealism, when abstract qualities such as 
Courage, honesty and unselfishness are recognized and ap- 
preciated. The adolescent often singles out an older person 
because of his good qualities and makes him the object of 
hero-worship. He begins to imitate his ‘hero’, to model his 
behaviour consciously upon that which seems to him to be 
ideal. He begins to be critical of his own behaviour and of the 
behaviour of other people whom he meets in real life, on the 
Screen, or in books, and to discuss problems of behaviour with 
his contemporaries. , 

Here is shown the beginning of an acceptance of external 
Standards, which may be based upon religious or rational 
beliefs, and which give to the individual the moral courage to 
criticize and, if necessary, to disobey the gang rules. This is not 
easy, because adolescents tend to follow the fashion in 
behaviour, as in speech and dress, but, if example and teaching 
in the earlier years have been of the right quality, the individual 
will be strong enough to act according to higher standards than 
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those of self, or of the majority. It is only when he can act 
against the views of the majority, or against his own interests n 
living up to an accepted principle, that moral maturity 38 
reached. b 
Moral maturity has been shown, throughout the ages, PY 
those who have suffered and died for their beliefs. Jes 
himself is perhaps the finest example of moral courage. M 
courage is seen also in the lives of the Cnristian martyrs, e. 
Stephen onwards, and in the lives of many who were E. 
professed Christians but who suffered for their high -— 
principle. One of the best-known examples of selflessness 3 
that of Captain Scott and his companions on their wee 
journey from the South Pole, During that journey Scott wre : 
of Edward Wilson, the doctor of the party: ‘Wilson, the Me. 
fellow that ever stepped, has sacrificed himself again and Ew 
to the sick men of the party. After Captain Oates ha! 
heroically gone to his death to give the others a chance to return 
to safety, Scott wrote: ‘We knew that Oates was walking to his 
death, but though we tried to dissuade him we knew it was the 


act of a brave man and an English gentleman. We all hope t° 
mect the end with a si 


s right. Es 
ildren to attain to moral maturity! 
answer fully, but certain ways vs 
indicated. The adult, whether 
orally mature himself, and must 


: : ased on the highest principles, Í 
his influence is to be for gocd. He should EUM sufficient know- 


à z : © elementary needs of the baby 
and infant with a "lovingness that Bel of the essential 
goodness of life, and that results, 
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attitude of reaching out to life. He can also help by creating a 
calm atmosphere in home or school, and by providing an 
environment with a stable routine, and with opportunities for 
good social contacts and the development of self-discipline and 
consideration for others. 
Te e times the child should be assured of the love of the 
(Coe s something constant which is not affected by his own 
aviour. The quality of life of the adults around him will 
undoubtedly have the most profound effect upon the child’s 
developing standards throughout childhood and adolescence. In 
the carly years the effect will be unconscious, but in later child- 
hood adult standards of behaviour will be noticed and assessed, 
and consciously rejected or imitated. 


Spiritual awareness, religious beliefs and practices 
It has been suggested by certain poets and authors that a 
child brings with him, at birth, some knowledge of the spiritual 
world. Hugh Walpole bases his novel The Golden Scarecrow, 
upon this theory, and Wordsworth expresses the idea in his 
Ode on Immortality’: 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 


And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


- From God, who is our home. 
This may be a truc conception, but my experience of children 
leads me to believe that the child is born ignorant of the 
Spiritual world, as he is of the material world, and that he comes 
to know both through experience. He discovers the material 
world through his senses, and each new discovery is wonderful 
to him. He makes certain discoveries, however, which have a 
quality that arouses in him a particular sense of wonder, akin 
to awe and reverence, which can only be described as spiritual 
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Š itiveness 
awareness. This awareness may come through a sensitt 


to beauty —through listening to music, seeing a rainbow, hea 
a story, or watching the stars — but it seems most often to a ; 
through a discovery that is related to growth, birth or de. 
I have seen this wonder on the face of a child who Wei. 
butterfly which had emerged from a chrysalis in a caterpi pA 
box at school. It was seen on the faces of young children "M 
found that their pet rabbit had given birth to four young am 
in the nest of fur which they had watched her prepare. er. 
à group of children from a slum school had visited a E CDS 
the head teacher reported: ‘Many saw for the first timc ith 
visiting flowers, and one little chap—one of the tough ones w i 
a real prison crop — saw another bee going into some larksp d 
flowers. He grabbed the boy next to him, put up his finger Yo 
said softly, “Hush”. Then they all gazed with awe.’ It is told j 
Walt Whitman, the American poet, that at a funeral he o 
a child gazing, bewildered, into the open coffin. He put di 
hand on her shoulder and said, ‘You don't understand this, 
you? No, neither do P, and led her away. his 
Here the child is discovering something beyond what : 
Senses can tell him, beyond what the adult can explain, for Pd 
the biologist cannot fully explain birth or death. The chi A 
through his own experience, becomes aware of some forc 


within but beyond the material world, the force that we cal 
God the Creator. 


the child's reactions, can lea: 


as the Creator, and then as the Fa 
Spirit. It may well be that chil 


we came to know Him first 
ther, Saviour and Indwelling 
dren grow through the same 
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stages, and come to know God in their own lives in the same 
way. If this is so, it should be a guide to us in introducing the 
different aspects of God to the child in such a way as to avoid 
confusing him. A knowledge of God as the Creator and 
Sustainer of Life will follow naturally from experience of all 
forms of life and of beauty, and from a truthful answering of 
the children's questions, which are often concerned with the 
source of life and matter. The idea of the Fatherhood of God 
can be introduced in the simple stories about Jesus which are 
told at Christmas and other times, because to Jesus God was 
always the Father. 

The idea of Saviourhood is a conception of God that is 
probably beyond the understanding of young children. It 
implies a sense of sin and guilt, which should not be more than 
a passing feeling in children who are brought up in happy 
circumstances. To introduce it before the children need it in 
their own lives may be to encourage in them introspection and 
morbidity. It may be that, for many adults, the idea of Saviour- 
hood has never become a reality, because they were expected 
to accept and understand it far too early. By later childhood 
and adolescence, the child’s natural tendency to study his own 
motives and behaviour suggests that he is ready to appreciate 
this aspect of God, and so to understand more fully the implica- 
tions of the life and death of Christ. It is at this stage too, when 
hero-worshipping is a natural part of development, that the 
introduction of Jesus as the finest example of courageous, 
unselfish, purposeful living, may lead children to accept Him 
as their hero and example. They will then accept His standards 
of life and behaviour, and consciously model their own lives upon 
His. To do this, a power is needed beyond their own human 
power, and the idea of God as an Indwelling Spirit can become 
for them a reality, and a basis of true Christian living. 

From this we see how the two aspects of spiritual development 
are drawn together in later childhood. At this time behaviour 
comes to be based upon convictions resulting from religious 
teaching and example to an extent that cannot be expected 
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" ; vill depend 
earlier. But the acceptance of the religious E he x xp 
upon the attitudes and sentiments built up in the ea 
in the everyday life of the home and school. religions, is 
| The Christian religion, unlike many sere Han WAT 
primarily a personal relationship, and the Chris "e. 
life is an outcome of this. If children are to pu Go 
enjoy this relationship fully, they must ome at accumu- 
through their own experience, and also throug " wn throug 
lated knowledge of God which has been handed ca should be 
countless generations of mankind. This knowled a and able 
given when children ask for it, and as they are ns m religious 
to receive and appreciate it. Tt will bc closely related riv E 
practices of all kinds, which children lcarn most me import- 
imitation. As the carliest impressions are of such € home, 
ance, religious teaching and training should begin in ee js a 
alongside the training in good social living. If re a bake in 
reality to the parents they will wish their children Orca 
it, to enter with them into the experiences of a others: 
prayer, corporate worship, Bible reading and service ox -espon 

Pestalozzi, in the Swan Song, speaks of the mother’s 1 
sibility in this matter, He says: 


Whom the mo 
mother trusts, 
a Father in h 
that you and I possess’, 
words and trusts in this 


the 
ther loves, the child loves also; whom 
he trusts . 


fe 
. O » When she reads the, mesa 
of God's love i is quickened by its Sp 


; ; or 
] pr er; he also believes in the W in 
of Him whose Spirit he has already learned to recognize 


his mother's own doings. In this way the child’s simple 
love for his mother is naturally 


i extended to the love of E 
fellows, and from this to the ideal faith and love of the tru 
Christian.* 


The importance of this carly religions experience in the 
home cannot be over-emphasized. Where children are brought 
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up without it, it is difficult, if not impossible, for the school 
to make up for the lack of it. Froebel believed that it was an 
essential part of family life. In The Education of Man, after 
writing of the community of the family, he says: 


This fecling of community is the very first germ, the very 
first beginning of all true religious spirit, of all genuine 
yearning for unhindered unification with the Eternal, with 
God... Religious spirit, a fervid life in God and with 
God . . . will hardly, in later years, rise to full vigorous life, 
if it has not grown up with man from his infancy... This 
is the fruit of earlier and earliest religious example on the 
part of the parents, even when the child does not seem to 


notice it or to understand it.** 


It is impossible to say how early children take notice of, and 
truly enter into, the religious life of the family, but it is probably 
earlier than is commonly imagined. In a home that I sometimes 
visit, the parents have a short period of silence for thanksgiving 
before each meal. As soon as their child was old enough to sit 
at the table in his high chair, he shared in this silence, and the 
mother and father cach held one of his hands to help him to 
enter into the experience with them. When he was three ycars 
old I visited the home. As we prepared for the usual silence 
before the meal, the child held out his hand to take mine, as 
though to draw me, the stranger, into the act of corporate 
ings which must already have had a real significance for 

im. ; 

Another family of my acquaintance had a short period of 
family worship each morning, around the table, after breakfast. 
"There was a short reading from the Bible or another suitable 
book, followed by a period of silent and spoken prayer. When 
the children were old enough they shared in the reading and 
the spoken prayer. Later, when one of the six children was a 
university student, she told her mother that she was beginning 
to realize the value of this early worshipping together. She 
said that, without her knowing it, the roots of the religious 


o 
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life of the home had gone deep, and had given her a e 
and an assurance that so many of her fellow-students seem 
to lack. p orporate 
It seems that children are able to enter into wi. 
worship quite early, if it is shared by adults who are E a a 
and whom they trust and love. They sense the atmosp fae o 
reverence and prayer, and readily accept the disop E 
Silence and stillness, for short periods. From this erpa ers, 
of the worship of others the child learns to make his own pron to 
which often have a directness and simplicity which put pelief 
shame, and which show how very real can be a child : t the 
in God. This was shown in the prayer of a girl of six, A ank 
close of a party held on Christmas Eve. She prayed: TR py 
you, Jesus, for a lovely party. I do hope you will have a ud 
birthday tomorrow.’ ild's 
Such spontaneous prayers are an essential part of the Er ere 
relationship with God and of his spiritual development. T = 
may be a place for the learning of set prayers but these My or 
be carefully chosen for their sincerity and their suitability en 
young children, and should progress in thought as the childr 5 
grow older. As the children hear adults use the Lord's praye™ 
and other prayers, such as the Collects, which have beauty al 
words and thought and have stood the test of time, they W! 
y to make them their MTS 
for fostering the early religious m 


norant or embarrassed 
is to the teacher. It is 
Pear to be indifferent to 
r their children to receive 


"t 
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This places a great responsibility upon the teacher, but it 
also gives her a great opportunity. How the teacher accepts 
this responsibility and uses her opportunity will be a very 
individual matter, depending to a large extent upon her own 
convictions and religious lifc. But it may be helpful to consider 
briefly some of the ways in which she might make provision 
in school for children to enter into the reality and joy of religion. 

Let us go to the greatest of all teachers and see what was 
the attitude of Jesus to children, and how He taught them or 
suggested that others should teach them. There is no record 
that Jesus gave any specific teaching to children, or exhorted 
them to virtuous living. His teaching, and even His model 
prayer were given to adults. What, then, was His approach to 
children? We are told in St. Mark's Gospel that: *They brought 
young children to him that he should touch them.’ He seems 
first to have gained the confidence of the parents, as though 
this were an essential preliminary. Parents will bring their 
children for blessing only to those whom they themselves trust 
and respect. 

The story goes on to shov 
attitude of the disciples and the 
towards the children. ‘And his disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, 
and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not ... And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them.’ He gave the children 
a welcome, a sense of being wanted; He took an interest in them 
and their welfare; He gave them his love and the security and 
joy that accompanied it; they were allowed to be with Him, 
to share in His life, to watch Him at work, and to hear what He 
had to say to their parents. 

He showed not only love for children, but respect for them 
and faith in them. He said: ‘Of such is the kingdom of God. 
Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. On another 
occasion He said: ‘Except ye become as little children ye shall 


v the difference between the negative 
positive attitude of Jesus 
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He 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ It seems as mou 
meant us to learn from children rather than to hers He 
that our attitude must be one of simplicity and humi E. 
seems to have believed that the children would m m; that 
being with Him than from what He could teac exes 
the example was of much greater value than the P the school 

How can we interpret this in terms of the life o mms 
and the spiritual growth of the child? First, it seems trust an 
for the teacher's way of life to be such as to create the child- 
confidence in the parents, and to be an inspiration to Person 
ten. This can only be achieved where there is a Tiy a 
religion that is living and growing, where there is hum 


"m" mes 
à x a 5 A E jam J a 
Sincerity, integrity, conscientiousness and love. Will 
has said: 


In some, religion exists as a dull habit 


"ETT 

Such a religion would never inspire children. For them wt in 
be fraught with adventure and joy, and must offer secu 

the face of the unknown. : once teis 
If there is to be continuity in the children's experienc 


r an 
necessary for the teachers and parents to know each other ? 


: un - the 
to co-operate in making the best possible provision for 
children's spiritual 


development. Some parents who are 18 
certain about their part in this matter might be very gla Ip 
whilst others may be able to the 
more intimate knowledge of Ws 
given through individual contact? 
alks at the school. ; t 
The general atmosphere of the school will play an importan 
part as the background for the children's spiritual growth. 


ace where the grown-ups are 
ependable, and where there is 
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In order that children may have opportunity for experiences 
leading to spiritual awareness, the school must present beauty 
to them — beauty of form and colour, sound and words, and 
beauty of life. There must be growing things, and a great 
variety of materials, to make possible the kind of discoveries 
which lead to a sense of wonder and awe. The teacher must be 
Watchful and ready to lead the child on through such ex- 
periences to an appretiation of their spiritual significance — to 
reverence and worship. 

Where the teacher’s way of life includes worship, the child- 
ren will be drawn into this and will come to share with sin- 
cerity in the corporate worship of the group, class, or school. 
Prayer will become for them, as for the teacher, an essential 
part of living. It will probably be most real to them when con- 
nected with tangible things, as in grace before meals, or thanks- 
giving at spring or harvest festivals. If parents are invited to 
Share in such festivals, the children will be helped by seeing 
their parents and teachers at prayer together, and by realizing 
that they value the same things. : r 

To young children life is a unity, and all experience contri- 
butes to their spiritual development. Religious education can- 
not be confined to a particular period each day; it is a part of 
living together in the school, and of the wealth of experience 


that the school provides. But to teachers is entrusted the duty 


and privilege of passing on to the children the knowledge of 
d and handed down to us. 


God which has been accumulate! 
The children today are not able to have that personal contact 
with Jesus that was enjoyed by the children whom He blessed, 
but they can come to know God, as revealed in the life and 
teaching of Jesus, through the stories that are told in school. 
These stories will usually be told during the special time 
allotted to religious education, though the children may ask 
for them at any time of day. T 

This is not the place for a detailed syllabus of religious educa- 
tion, but a few suggestions about stories for young children may 
be helpful. It is important that the stories should be well 
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known, well told and true to the Bible version, but ewe 
will find it necessary to read widely around the subject in orde 
to be able to clothe the bare facts of the stories, and to answer 
the children’s questions as correctly as possible. Bible son 
which are beyond the understanding of young children shou. 
not be watered down for them, but left to be enjoyed at a later 
stage when they can be fully appreciated. The bloom can 50 
easily be taken from the stories by too caily introduction. ii 
Children sometimes come face to face with suffering, crue E. 
and death quite early in life, and the teacher can do much 5 
help them to face up to their problems and to accept or pr 
come them. But such things should not be brought into g 
dren’s experience unnecessarily until they are older and i: 
secure. Stories which are harrowing or cruel, or which mig a 
undermine the children’s faith in the love of God or their trus 
in adults, should be avoided as far as possible. hi 
The starting-point in religion is God's love for us. St. Jo d 
said, in his first Epistle: *We love God because he first lov d 
us) Our first religious attitude should be one of receiving 


own. These include tasks in the home such as cooking, baking; 
sweeping, mending, drawing water and bottling wine; watching 
such workmen as the carpenter, the farmer, the shepherd $n 
the fisherman; playing with other children at weddings anc 
funerals, and going with them to school in the Noc dir 
wandering in the fields and over the hills and learning the way 
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of birds, beasts and flowers; going with his parents to public 
worship and to festivals, learning more and more about God 
the Father. Children will be interested to hear the stories that 
Jesus heard as a child, in the home and the synagogue, and to 
listen to some of the poems that He learnt, which we call the 
Psalms. Y oung children are interested in adults as well as in 
other children, and will enjoy some of the stories of the manhood 
of J esus — how He learnt a trade and worked to earn His 
living and to help His mother, and how He chose His friends 
and went about the country with them, bringing help and com- 
fort to the people and showing them a new way oflife. Many 
of the stories that Jesus told will be appreciated as they stand, 
but young children will not fully understand their inner mean- 
Ing, and this should not be laboured. 

_ The older children in the infant school will probably appre- 
Ciate stories of those who have loved and followed Jesus, in all 
Senerations, and shown His spirit in their lives. They may also 
be ready to understand. something of the church festivals such 
as Christmas, Easter and Whitsun and why these have come 
to be kept as holy days or holidays. : 

It may seem that the material that is suitable for young chil- 
dren is very small in quantity, and that it is soon exhausted with 
à daily period for religious education in the school. But it must 
be remembered that children enjoy hearing stories repeated, 


Provided that they are well told, just as they enjoy hearing 
music and poems over again. The centre of the religious life 
of the school is worship, and it will be found that, where true 

inary things take on a 


worship has been achieved, quite ord 
Spiritual significance. There is no real division between the 
sacred and the secular. The material for religious education 
is not confined to Bible stories, but can be found wherever the 
Spirit of God is at work in the everyday life of home and school. 
The school can do much to encourage sincerity of feeling in 
religious matters through the background of experience which 
is presented in the school. Much of our finest music, art and 
literature has been inspired by religion, and some of this can 
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be appreciated by quite young children. There is a danger e 
sentimentality creeping into religion, and this is found all too 
often in the hymns, prayers, poems and pictures that are wo 
or selected for the children. If an attitude of sentimentality 55 
encouraged, the children may become incapable of the sincerity 
and depth of fecling which are an essential part of true religion. 
In this, as in so many other matters, it is the standard set by 
the adult that will affect the child most deeply. What we are 
1s so much more important than what we teach. The reality 
of our own religious life and belief will be reflected in the quality 
of our lives and in our standard of values. Sir Walter Raleigh 
Is reported to have said: ‘Don’t look at me. Look the way an 
looking." If we are looking in the right direction, our childre? 
will look that way too. They will tava along the same T0 
and perhaps overtake us. If we have the wisdom and humility 
to guide them without directing their course, each child w 
have the chance to grow to wholeness of life, and to full spiritua 
maturity, and to become a channel for the love of God. 


CHAPTER VII. PROGRESS THROUGH THE 
INFANT SCHOOL 


The vigorous and complete development and cul- 
tivation of each successive stage depends on the 
vigorous, complete and characteristic development of 
cach and all preceding stages of life... Adult man 
has not become an adult man by reaching a certain 
age, but only by faithfully satisfying the requirements 
of his childhood, boyhood and youth. FROEBEL 


LTHOUGH learning is common to all children, each 
child's rate of progress is different. It is possible to dis- 
Cover, by testing large numbers of children, levels of achieve- 
ment which can be expected from the majority of children at 
Particular ages. Intelligence and attainment tests have been 
based upon research of this kind, and they have given us a 
Means of making an estimate as to whether or not a child is 
above or below the average for his age in certain aspects of 
development and performance. Yet when we are faced with 
the problem of providing for the maximum development of 
forty or more children of five, six or seven years, each child’s 
individual needs, capacity and rate of progress must be taken 
Into account. 
A further complication arises when we consider the uneven- 
ness of progress. A child may be unusually able in the use of 
spoken language and quickly grasp the principles involved in 
Written language; he will be an early reader, but he may show 
little interest, until a later stage, in the aspect of reality that we 
call number. Another child may be quick to grasp and use 
number concepts, but may be impatient of all attempts to 
interest him in books. Other children may show marked 
prowess in physical skills, or in constructing and inventing. 
Such variations may be due to hereditary tendencies, experi- 
ences in the home and neighbourhood, or to previous oppor- 
tunities for development in the nursery school or class. 
203 
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We cannot even assume that the acquisition of each skill 
follows the same line of progress for each child. Some learn in 
one way, and some in another. In acquiring knowledge they 
take in what interests them, regardless of its connection with 
what they have learnt before, and so every child's store of 
knowledge is unique. 

Pestalozzi was aware of this problem, and wrote of it in The 
Swansong: ‘ 


Man’s knowledge and capacity grows in piecemeal fashion 
in all its branches; even what is highest and best in onal 
culture has been arrived at in this way. Educationa 
progress is similarly piecemeal. Man goes now forwards, 
now backwards. 

How, then, can provision be made in school for each child 
to progress at his maximum rate? It is obvious that class teach- 
ing can be of little value to young children in helping them to 
acquire skills, though the attention of the class might at times 
be drawn to some particular discovery that a child has made 
or information that he or the teacher wishes to share. p 
group teaching needs to be considered critically, as it is only © 
value if every member of the group is really progressing at his 
own rate, and not being held back, or left behind, by the rest 
of the group. It seems that, where children are acquiring 2? 
individual skill such as reading, writing, measuring, counting; 
or calculating, they need to experiment, practise and learn 
individually, so that their time shall not be wasted and learning 
shall be at its maximum. This is equally true of skills of body 


and hand, though these are often perfected during group play: 
which is different from group teaching, 


If children are living together as à group, 


have the materials, tools, 
€ class is likely to 
easily accessible to 
ion is made he can 


need in his work or play, or these must be 
him somewhere in the school. If that Provis; 
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pre at his own rate whether he is in a class of children of 
; own age or of mixed ages, a class of slower or quicker 
children. 
T method of distributing children in classes has always 
E nos of concern to infant teachers, and many different 
Piden p fus have been tried. It might be helpful to consider 
Cut ip arrangements, and the advantages and disad- 
nt Bes o each, beating in mind that the circumstances of 
ch school will play an important part in the choice of 
arrangement. 
" In à small school, such as might be i 
ae children of under seven years may be together in one class. 
is means that each child spends two or three years in this 
Sea there is a range of at least three years 1n the children s 
D T ogical age, with a much greater range in their mental 
e f the work of such a class is on formal lines, with class 
group lessons, the difficulties will be great. In class lessons 


the teaching cannot be at the right level for all the children, 


and so it will cause boredom or bewilderment for many of 
oice of repeating the 


them, The teacher will be faced by the ch 
lessons each year or of planning a three-year scheme; in each 
case difficulties will arise for some children. If group work is 
planned by the teacher, she will find it difficult to keep all the 
groups occupied on progressive work, and her teaching of any 
one group will be constantly interrupted by other children who 
need her attention. 
If, in place of the fo 


found in a rural area, all 


rmal work, the children are free for much 
of their time in an environment with stimulating equipment and 


material, they will work on their own initiative, and it will be 
found that they tend to work at their own level of development. 
rossing to them, and the teacher 


Work of their own choice is eng 
will be free to work with theparticularchild, or group of children, 


that is needing her help and guidance, or definite teaching at 
that time. Unless such a class is so large as to prevent the 
teacher from watching each child's progress, it will be found to 
have many advantages. The mixture of ages and of abilities 
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gives a home-like atmosphere which helps the younger d 
to adjust themselves easily to school life. The younger c. e E 
imitate and learn from the older ones in a natural way, ani fae 
older children learn to take responsibility for the welfare o 2 
younger ones. Some of the projects that groups of children 2 
themselves include tasks needing the skill of the more i 
children and tasks which the less able can tackle, and so a 
have the satisfaction of contributing to tne whole. ms 
The advantages of family grouping have long TUE s 
ciated by the teachers who have worked on informal ae 
small schools. Now they are coming to be appreciated by o = 
teachers, and in some larger schools experiments are pa E 
made in arranging children in classes having the full in i is 
school age range. There is one possible disadvantage in th F 
vertical classification which will need to be watched and con 
Sidered. Any unevenness in the ability and special gifts of the 
teachers will react unfairly upon certain children, if they remain 
with one teacher throughout the infant school course. If i 
teachers change classes each year this will be obviated, bu 
the advantage of the teacher's supervision over the same 
children's progress for a long period will be lost. d 
In schools with a single stream of infants, it is usual to fin 
the children classified according to age, with a class for m 
six-year-olds who turn seven during the year, a class for th 
five-year-olds who turn six during the year, and a class for 


r range of mental age than i 
This allows for a D pe 
ment, but it will still 
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necessary to have a range sufficient to satisfy the needs of the 
quickest and the slowest child in each class. Group teaching is 
more easily manageable where the scatter of levels of attain- 
ment is less, but close observation of the children will probably 
convince the teacher that individual work is more suitable for 
them than group work at this stage. The disadvantage of this 
horizontal classification is that the children miss the oppor- 
tunity to learn from those older, and to care for those younger, 
than themselves. 

In large schools where there are two or more streams of 


infants, the children are usually arranged in age groups. There 


may be two or more parallel classes for each age group, each 
in composition 


with the full range of ability; these will be similar i 
to the classes in the single stream school, and have the same 
advantages and disadvantages. In many large schools the 
children are classified according to age in months, so that each 
class has a range of six months or less, with the disadvantages 
that this brings. Alternatively the classification may be made 
. according to general ability, or reading ability, the quicker and 
Slower children being grouped in separate classes. If class 
teaching is the pattern of education, this arrangement has 
obvious advantages, especially for the teacher, as the range of 
ability is at its minimum. Group teaching is also easier to 
arrange, and there is the advantage of a smaller range of equip- 
ment being required in each class. If, however, the needs of 
the children are considered as of primary importance, this 
arrangement will be seen to have many disadvantages. 

The problem, mentioned earlier, of children missing E 
contact with older and younger children 15 here exaggerated, 
as the scatter of mental age, as well as of chronological age; 1$ 
lessened. in classifying children according to mental ability, 
the other aspects of development may be ignored, and a lack 
of balance result. For example, the child with high intellectual 
ability may come to glory in his superiority, unless his exper" 
ence teaches him that he has much to learn from children who 
have greater physical skill, organizing power or constructive 
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ability. The child of this age who is naturally backward es 
too easily be satisfied with his work unless he is dem É mi dd 
progress by seeing the achievements of more able chi es 
would gain confidence by being able to Sontabute, at » ke 
level, to group work planned by children with more epe 

Only the teachers who work in a particular school, and P 
the children and the building well, can say which kind of c ds 
arrangement is the best for that particuzar school. If the a 
of the children, and their total education, are the main c E 
sideration, the right arrangement will be found, thoug 
xperiment may first be necessary. Es 
É For the seis oF clarity in following the progress of s 
through the infant school, the class arrangement which i prs 
bably the most common will be selected for considerano a 
that is, a single stream of three classes, with the whole 3 k 
age-group in each class. It is hoped that this may bc of Wes. 
to those who classify their children in this way, and that tho: i 
who make other arrangements may find some suggestions O 
value to them. ES 

The primary function of the admission class, which children 
will probably enter at four plus and leave at five plus, is to P 
vide a bridge from home or nursery to school, over which chi s 
dren can pass easily and happily until they are as secure y 
school as at home. How this may be achieved has been sug- 
gested in earlier chapters. The function of the admission class, 
however, does not end there. Adventure is as great a need in 
childhood as security, and this class must offer the children 
opportunities for adventure and progress. . 

As each child must be accepted as he is when he comes tO 
School, and allowed to go forward from the point he has 
reached, a wide range of experience must be provided for. 
Some children will need to live through experiences that a 
normal to the pre-school period, but which have been denie 
to them. For them, equipment such as is found in the nursery 
school is essential, but they should be able to leave this as soon 
as their need is satisfied. Infant teachers who are not familiar 
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with nursery school work may find help in the chapter on the 
pre-school years. They are reminded that fitting toys of the 
posting-box and inset type are suitable for two-year-olds, and, 
if they are included in the equipment of the admission class, 
they should probably be used only to help an insecure child to 
gain confidence through doing a task that he can master 
easily. Apparatus of this kind offers no challenge to the average 
four- or five-year-old? He needs material which offers scope 
for reasoning and initiative, for discovery and construction, for 
creative and imaginative play. , 

The needs of the quickest children are often the most difficult 
to satisfy, and it is not uncommon for these children to be very 
disappointed with their first experience of school. They have 
been led by their parents, and older brothers and sisters, to 
expect to gct down to *work' in school, and they feel cheated 
and insulted by the limited opportunities that they are some- 
times offered. If the school environment includes interesting 
books, writing materials and equipment for special number 
experience, and if the teacher is quick to discover the child’s 
need, giving him an exercise book, and sums to do if he expects 
this, he will feel that he is really working. As he sees the possi- 
bilities in the other materials and equipment provided, he will 
come to realize that these offer an even greater mental chal- 


lenge than sums at this stage, and so set out on his adventure 
of experiment and discovery which will later lead him to sums 
abstract exercise. 


as a reality and not just as an fant 
The average child who is turning five is interested in pictures 
and stories, and enjoys looking at picture books, though "s 
not yet ready to embark upon learning to read. But Hie oe 
who is highly intelligent and comes from a home where he has 
seen adults reading, and where adults have read to him, pU 
already have started to read before he comes to school. His 
interest in books and in the printed word should be allowed to 
continue, and definite teaching in reading given if he seers 
ready for this. If he has started to learn by the spelling br 
phonic method, it is probably wisest to avoid comps O 
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allowing him to continue with this method. A child who wishes 
to read as carly as this will probably need very little teaching, 
but he must be given such help as he does need. The teacher 
can open up to him a whole new field of interest by suggesting 
that he might write, as well as read, stories. She will need to 
ensure that his interest in books does not cut him off from all 
the things that he can only learn by first-hand experience 
with materials and tools. d 1 
Most of the children's work will be done individually, or in 
groups of their own making, and long periods of time will im 
needed for this to be carried out satisfactorily. The teacher 
will find, however, that, once they have satisfied their needs 
in their own way and time, they are quite glad to be guided by 
her in other kinds of work and play. This gives the teacher 
her opportunity for passing on to the children things which 
are of interest to them, but w 


themselves through their own experiments. She will tell and 
read stories, rhymes 


and draw their atten 
in the natural world, in their neighbourhood, and in the class- 
room. She will provi 
to, and organize spec: 

Each day will thus be balanced y 
‘children’s time’ for self-chosen w 


the children will come to realize 
an only be fully enjoyed when shared 
hemselves to be members of a closely 
mmon feelings and aims. * 


Y and vigorous, with good physical 
esourceful and self-reliant, confident, 

They should have a lively curiosity 
eir environment, and have started to 


seek for further knowledge through pictures and books. The 


A horse's head in varnished clay, by a five-year-old 


A bri : ; 
ridal procession made from shuttlecocks and cotton reels, by a six-year-old 


Plate .No. 34 


Children read alone, to each other, or with the teacher — Plate Vo. 35 
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quicker ones among them may have begun to recognize sen- 
tences and words and to want to read for themselves. The 
children should have had experience of handling a great 
variety of materials and know something of relative quantities 
and number. They should have enjoyed stories, poems, songs 
and rhymes and made some of them their own. They should 
go forward eagerly to the wider opportunities that the ‘fives’ 
class has to offer, knowing the joy that progress and achieve- 
ment can bring. 

Although all the children enter the ‘fives’ class with some 
experience of school life, they are still as varied in capacity 
and attainment as they were when they entered school. The 
common experiences gained in the admission class may have 
smoothed out certain marked differences, especially in the 
emotional sphere, but this will be offset by the fact that varia- 
tions in mental age, among children of the same chronological 
age, are found to be greater as the children grow older. 

The ‘fives’ class must, then, provide for this wide range of 
ability. There must be no sharp change in the kind of environ- 
ment or in the way of life in school. Much of the equipment of 
the admission class will be needed again here, to give continuity 
of experience, and to allow the slower children to complete 
what they have started but not finished learning in the previous 
class. Yet the adventure of growth and progress must con- 
tinue, and this class must provide for another year's growth, 
and more than a year's mental development in the case of the 
quicker children. 

Experimental work with basic materials will continue, but 
more equipment must be added in order that further discoveries 
can be made. As observation, reasoning and inventiveness 
grow, more elaborate constructive work is undertaken, and a 
greater quantity and variety of materials and tools will be 
required. Imaginative play becomes more sustained and de- 
tailed, and requires more dressing-up clothes and. properties 
for its carrying out. Imagination finds outlet in many creative 
ways, and, with the increase of manipulative skill, children will 
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need a greater variety of creative materials. Improved Mm 
and growing physical strength and skill will necessitate mo: 
advanced apparatus and material for physical play. — 
The most marked change to be expected during this ‘fives 
year is in the child’s centre of interest. He is no —Ó ys 
grossed in his own affairs; he now enjoys watching other chi i 
ren at work, and, more especially, watching grown-ups 3 
their varied tasks. His horizon is widehing very rapidly, = 
he is beginning to look outward at what is going on in * 
world. Together with this widening of interest there di Vs 
increasing power of learning through words. We find chi a 
of this age ready to listen to stories as often as they can get t 
adult to tell them, and they are able to sustain their pee 
for much longer periods than form erly. Like the haa aap E 
they ask many questions, but they give closer attention a d 
answers, and are capable of understanding more detaile 
explanations. i 
Their interest in people now leads the children more fre- 
quently to books, and they ask more questions about the 
pictures in the books. They need a greater range of books 7 
keep pace with their widening interests. If these are We 
chosen, with good pictures, and a little well-printed reading 
matter, many of the children during this year will begin to 
show an interest in the words as well as the pictures, and to 
want to learn to read, Learning capacity is at its height when 
interest is keen. The wise teacher will take advantage of this 
desire to read when it appears, and provide the kind of books 


that will ensure Progress and the sense of achievement that lead 
to further effort. 


There will probably be. 
who show no inclinatio 
something of a problem 
with this? One thin. 


in every ‘fives’ class, a few pem 
n to start reading, and who may i 
to the teacher. How should she dea 


g is certain — she must not do anything 
that will cause the child to start off with a negative attitude 


towards reading, or he may be prevented from ever peri 
the skill, or from gaining any enjoyment from it in later life. 
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The teacher who knows her children well may have some idea 
of the reason for the slower start in certain children, and be 
guided by this in the action she takes. For example, if a child 
of five is backward in speech and in general ability, it may 
indicate that his mental age is still only that of the average 
four-year-old, or even three-year-old. He will, then, be quite 
incapable of grasping the principles of reading until he reaches 
the stage of mental nfaturity when this is possible. Only time 
and richness of experience can bring him to this stage. His 
experience should include the enjoyment of picture books, 
thymes and stories with the teacher, to help him to develop 
his verbal capacity to the full and to acquire a positive attitude 
towards books in preparation for reading. 

The case of the child who is normally intelligent but who 
spends his time in practical work, without any apparent interest 
in books, is rather different. His present need is to experiment, 
build and create, and, to force him to spend part of his time 
learning to read, before he feels the need for this skill, is to run 
the risk of making him feel that reading is just an interruption 
of more important work. The intelligent child will read when 
he is ready, and the older he is when he starts the quicker he 
will be in learning. But the teacher can do a good deal to 
ensure that the need for reading shall be felt eventually, and 
that the attitude to reading shall be a good one. Such a child 
can often be interested in reference books earlier than in story 
books, especially if he has a well-developed interest in some 
Particular things such as ships, or aeroplanes, or wild animals. 
By providing in the classroom books with good pictures of 
these things, and allowing the child to use and enjoy them, and 
by reading to him about the pictures, the teacher will find the 
interest carrying over into the print, and the desire to read will 
follow — if not in this class, then in the next. 

Writing usually starts along with reading, either in imitation 
of what adults are scen to do, as an extension of painting and 
drawing, or as a spontaneous reproduction of printed matter 
in the environment. Where the children lead full and interest- 
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ing lives, a few of them will write frecly at this age, inae. 
themselves well, though with incorrect spelling in many a 
Their efforts should be accepted and appreciated as rc 
ginning of a skill that will later be perfected. Other s e s 
may ask the teacher to write down what they dictate an ; d y 
this, attempting original work later. Class lessons in pent 
writing are not yet required, though some children may a 
to be shown the correct way to form letters. Too great atten 2 
to technique, when the interest is in putting fanc Am PERA 
may have the cffect, at this stage, of killing the desire 7 M oad 
During the year in the ‘fives’ class children come to € 
interest in number and quantity, arising from their prac 1 zi 
work. Most of them can now recognize groups of Mw : 
any position, naming groups of two, three, four and pem 
five, without counting. They have mastered the skill of eon : 
ing, and use it as they build, construct and pretend. fa 
enjoy games which involve scoring, but do not yet record k z 
scores in writing, unless this is suggested by the adult. In ps 
experiments with materials such as water, sand and wood, E 
show a developing knowledge of relationships in capaci » 
weight and length, and introduce money into their Shope 
play. If equipment for measuring — scales and weights, yar d 
Sticks, tape measures, liquid measures, a clock, a calendar an 
moncy — is introduced into the classroom, the children will use 
it experimentally, and thus prepare for its more accurate use 
at a later stage. This equipment should supplement, and not 
take the place of, children's own ways of judging and measur- 
ing, using parts of the body and other materials to hand. By 
too early insistence on recording, it is possible for experience 
in number to be diminished in quantity and for time to be 
wasted. Recording will be learnt very quickly when there 15 
more experience upon which to base it. 1 
As in the admission class, children of five are glad to spend 
part of their day working with the teacher, when they have 
had ample opportunity for working on their own initiative. 
They enter into group and class activities more readily than 
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at the earlier stage. Their growing powers of control and 
attention make them able to listen, for short periods, to what 
other children have to tell about their work and interests, but 
such talks should not be prolonged beyond the period of real 
interest by the group. During this year children should be 
introduced to a wealth of music, songs, poems and stories, and 
their own budding powers of expression encouraged, as sug- 
gested in earlier chapters. 

By the end of the ‘fives’ year, when most of the children have 
turned six, they are showing signs of growing out of early child- 
hood, and of being more stable in every way. They have grown 
taller and shed some of their first teeth. Their physical and 
manipulative skill has increased considerably and they can 
more easily make materials serve their ends. They have begun 
to make friends, and to work and play in more stable groups. 
Many of them have begun to discover the new and enthralling 
world of books. As they pass into the ‘sixes’ class they are on 
the threshold of one of the most thrilling years in childhood, 
when so much potential capacity will blossom into ability, and 
the mastering of the skill of reading will open up for them new 
fields of knowledge and experience. i i 

During thc year in the ‘sixes? class, where most of the children 
Will turn seven, a more marked change will be seen in the 
children than at any other stage in the infant school. They 
are entering upon the period of middle childhood, with its 
steadier pace of growth, its sturdiness and vigour of body, and 
its increasing stability and control. They are still learning 
through their own experiments and discoveries, but their 
greater ability to learn through the spoken and written word 
brings with it a changed approach to learning. They begin to 
make some distinction between ‘work’ and ‘play’ and to set 
themselves tasks, which may be tedious and involve much 
drudgery, but which bring great satisfaction in their accom- 
plishment. 

This transition occurs at different ages in different children. 
It may cover a long period before the change to middle child- 
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hood is complete, and may extend into the junior school years 
for some children. Because of this, and because of the greater 
divergence between the ability of the quicker and the slower 
children which another year's growth has brought, it is neces- 
sary to provide a wide range of opportunity in the ‘sixes’ class, 
in order that each child may make the maximum progress. 

The children are able, by this time, to think in terms of ideas, 
as shown when they draw or model a representation of a real 
object. The more intelligent among them are also beginning to 
reason through ideas, but most six-year-olds still reason through 
concrete material, and need the opportunity to try out and 
carry out their ideas within the school environment, as part 
of their learning and development. Even when they begin to 
spend a greater proportion of their time in reading and record- 
ing, they must be free to return to practical work at times, if 
thcir needs are to be fully satisfied. 

Asin the earlier ycars, this practical work will include experi- 
ment, constructive and creative work, and dramatic play. In 
addition, games of rivalry will be seen, especially among the 
boys. Much of the material and equipment used in the previous 
years will still be needed, but again more advanced tools and 
a greater variety of materials will be necessary to ensure pro- 
gress. For example, in experimental woodwork, in addition to 
the hammer, Saw, pincers, vice and gluepot, used at earlier 
Stages, some of the six-year-olds will find the need for, and 
learn to use, such tools as a Screw-driver, a gimlet, a drill and 
pliers. They will need firmer Pieces of wood as they become 
more ambitious and attempt to make such things as “sledges 

H o 
and trucks, and they will ask for further equipment such as 
pram wheels, hinges and couplings to complete their work. 

In experimental needlework they will begin to deal with raw 
edges, by turning in hems, or fixing binding or tape. They will 
attempt such difficult processes as setting in sleeves and fixing 
collars. They will ask for fasteners and stitch on buttons, hooks 
and tapes. They will discover that stitching can be used for 
decoration as well as for joining pieces of material together; 
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and take great pains over such decoration. In knitting they 
will learn to purl, to increase and decrease, and will eagerly 
undertake quité difficult work. In the making of puppets, 
needlecraft and modelling are combined, and increasing 
ingenuity is shown. 

_ Where the children have had plenty of experience in model- 
ling in clay they will attempt more detailed work at this time, 
and may show an interest in simple pottery. Their paintings 
also become more detailed, with elaborate patterns on dresses 
or curtains. Their figures show more animation and are often 
drawn in profile. Their houses sometimes show one, or even 
two gable ends, and may have all the details of tiles, bricks, 
letter boxes and gardens. The boys show, in their drawings, a 
surprising knowledge of the intricacies of aeroplanes, engines 
and motors, and frequently depict adventures and battles very 
n ealistically. Crayons are used to a greater extent to supplement 
paint, as they lend themselves to finer work. 

As the interests of the boys and girls begin to diverge, the girls 
elaborate their domestic play, making it more and more realis- 
tic, whilst the boys play at fighting and have many imaginary 
adventures together. The boys also take a new interest in sand, 
water and bricks, making rivers, dams and bridges, and enjoy 
doing a real job such as building a wall with bricks and mortar. 
They organize games of friendly rivalry in pairs or in gangs, 
with much argument and mutual criticism. 

As the children begin to plan and make things for use in 
their play they are more concerned to make a good job of 
their work than formerly, and sometimes ask for the teacher’s 
guidance, or look at the work of an expert, to find out how to 
improve their own work. This gives the teacher the opportunity 
to introduce the children to simple techniques which have been 
proved by craftsmen and artists to be of value; but she will be 
wise to avoid going beyond the children’s present needs, or 
their interest in the work may be lost. 

It has been found that, where children are free to work on 
their own initiative for much of their day, by the time they 
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reach the 'sixes' class they choose to read and record to a much 
greater extent than formerly. Those who have started to read 
but are not yet fluent will practise frequently, and make re- 
peated requests to be ‘heard’ by the teacher. Once fluency is 
achieved they read on by themselves, too absorbed in the con- 
tent of their books to need much of the teacher’s attention. 
They seem able to detach themselves from the sounds and 
movement around them and to concentiate for long periods. 
Sometimes they detach themselves physically from the group 
by retiring to a corner, or behind a screen or table. Where it 
is possible to set apart a spare room as a library, equipped with 
a great variety of well-chosen books, it will be found that this 
acts as a stimulus to the children's interest in reading, and they 
will work quietly in the library without supervision. 

Whilst most of the children of this age enjoy story books and 
simple reference books, the exceptionally bright child will need 
more advanced material His interest may have widened to 

1 include life in other times and places, and he may be ready to 
enjoy many books that would be provided for the average 
child in the junior school. He will probably be ready for à 
simple encyclopaedia, and may be interested in geographical 
and other magazines. The immaturity of his eyes must not be 
forgotten, and the books chosen should have fairly large print, 
or should be used for limited periods. 

The question as to whether or not children should read aloud 
presents a problem to some teachers. It should be realized that 
Pr. aloud, for other people's enjoyment, is a quite different 
Uo aes founder coments aor 

1 ing is achieved, nothing is gained, by the 
reader or the listeners, by making children read to cach other- 
But once a child can read fluently, and with enough under- 
standing to make his reading interesting, he will probably be 
asked to read aloud by other children. This gives him good 
practice and may be an incentive to slower children to make the 
effort to learn to read for themselves. 

The teacher of the ‘sixes’ class is sometimes anxious about 


— — — 
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her slower children, who may still show little interest in reading, 
or may find the process of learning to read very laborious. As 
was said earlier, she should avoid taking any action that might 
result in the child’s acquiring a negative attitude to reading. 
Some children do not grasp the principles of reading in the 
infant school at all, and it will not help the junior school 
teachers in their task if the children have been made to feel 
that they are failures^where reading is concerned. The infant 
teacher can help these children most by reading to them and 
with them, introducing them to the joy of books, and letting 
them see that she has faith that they will read one day. But 
this must not be used as an excuse for leaving the teaching of 
reading to the junior school in the case of children who could 
learn earlier. So much of the experience that awaits the chil- 
dren in the junior school depends, for its full enjoyment, upon 
the ability to read, that the infant teacher must do all in her 
power to stimulate them to acquire the skill as soon as they are 
ready for it. 

Many of the children will have attempted to write in the 
‘fives’ class, but it is in the ‘sixes’ class that the majority of them 
learn to write down their speech or their thoughts freely as a 
permanent record. If they are not worried by parent or teacher 
about their spelling or handwriting, they will write in fluent 
Sentences, as they speak. Once this fluency, and the satisfaction 
gained through writing, are established, their attention can be 
drawn to the correct way of spelling words and forming letters, 
and a gradual improvement will be seen; but perfect spelling 
and calligraphy cannot be expected from such young children. 
When a child has done a picce of original writing, whether it 
is a story, an entry in a diary, or the recording of work that he 
has done, it should be treated as a work of art and not corrected 
by the teacher on his paper. Correct spellings could be written 
for him on a separate sheet of paper, or his attention drawn to 
a book or list of words where spellings can be found. 

Where children learn to read by the sentence or look-and-say 
method, the need for knowing the letter sounds may first be 
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felt in writing. Words can be recognized by their shape in 
reading, but they can only be written as a series of letters. Once 
the children are keen to write they will quickly master the learn- 
ing of letter shapes and sounds, and will find word building 
easier to grasp in writing words than in reading them. When 
they begin to use a word book or simple dictionary to find out 
how to spell certain words, they will nced to know the alphabet, 
and will learn the names of the letters ag they learn to say the 
alphabet. 

The suggestibility of things within the environment plays an 
important part in stimulating children to thought and action. 
A rich varied life will give them plenty to talk and to write 
about, and the provision of suitable materials for writing will 
be an added stimulus. By making for the children blank books 
with only a few pages the teacher can encourage them to write 
their own stories and illustrate them, and she will find the 
quality of their work improving rapidly with the practice 
gained. In a school where such books were provided, one 
teacher made a long narrow book by cutting blank foolscap 
lengthways and fixing the short ends together with staples. She 
put this among the writing materials, and saw a boy of six pick 
it up with delight and exclaim, ‘Oh look, a train book!’ He 
drew and wrote about trains in it, drawing one train the length 
of the double page. No doubt, if the paper had been joined to 
make a tall thin book, some child would have written a story 
about Blackpool Tower or Nelson's Column. 

Children of six who have had a wealth of experience with 
many kinds of material find no difficulty in grasping the idea 
of quantity and number. In their experimental and con- 
structive work they have been dealing with size, length, cost, 
weight, quantity, depth, distance, bulk and time. They are 
familiar with measuring equipment and 
it correctly, learning in their play many 
later be organized into the compound tables. By the age of six 
they are able to count, to write and recognize numbers, and 
are beginning to make mental calculations based on the 


are beginning to use 
relationships that will 
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relationship of numbers to each other. The recording of these 
calculations is what we commonly call ‘doing sums’, and during 
this year many of the children will come to delight in recording 
their discoveries in number, as they do in recording their 
thoughts in writing. 

In order to be able to do this the children need to know the 
symbols that are used in recording number, so that they can 
write down this mathématical language which they are already 
using orally. Once they have learnt these symbols they will 
quickly learn the traditional ways of setting down and working 
Out sums, but these must not at first go beyond their own prac- 
tical experience. We do not expect children, in their free 
Writing, to use words and phrases that are not yet part of their 
Speaking vocabulary, but it is quite common to find young 
Children writing down mathematical statements that have no 
basis in their own experience and are quite beyond their under- 
Standing. If their earliest sums are the recording of their own 
discoveries and achievements these will be perfectly understood, 
and similar sums of an abstract nature will present no difficulty 
when they are attempted at a later stage. 

For example, in a game with another child, a boy may score 
3, 5 and 8. At first he can record this, after each turn, by 
taking from a box of acorns, shells or conkers, 3, 5 and 8 ob- 
jects, making no written record. He will add up his score by 
counting his winnings. Later he might keep his score on a 
Paper or blackboard by marking strokes or circles: m1 III III, 
and counting the strokes. By the time he is in the ‘sixes’ class 
he may use figures and symbols in his recording and set his 
Score down as 3--5--8—16, or in this form: 


+ 
+ 


Ll Cu oo 
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This new-found skill will delight the child, and his interest 
may prompt him to leave the game for the joy of working out 
many similar sums. At this stage he will be ready for the 
teacher to provide him with sets of sums, which present him 
with a mental challenge more fascinating for a time than games, 
reading or practical work. It is quite usual for children to 
spend several days, or even weeks, with sums as their main 
interest. Then, just as suddenly, readirig or some other skill 
takes on a greater importance and sums are left for a time. The 
wise teacher will watch this change of interests and see that 
children have opportunities to learn something new in each 
burst of enthusiasm, but she will ensure that a balance is kept 
and no important skill entirely neglected. This calls for the 
keeping of records of children's individual progress, which will 
be considered in the next chapter. 

The children's interest in measurement may outrun the 
opportunities for measurement which are offered by real situa- 
tions in school. Here the teacher can again satisfy the children's 
need for problems to solve by providing written suggestions as 
to objects and material that can be weighed, measured, bought; 
etc. From recording these measurements by drawing or by 
setting down figures, the children might be led to make state- 
ments using words and mathematical symbols, such as “The 
gallon tin holds 8 pints of water’ or ‘The piano is 4 feet high, 
4 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches wide’. Before leaving the 
infant school most of the children will have learnt to make such 
simple recordings, and the more advanced ones will be making 
simple abstract calculations; but what is more important is that 
they will have gained a practical knowledge of number, quan- 
tity and relationships, which is the surest basis for understanding 
and skill in mathematics at later stages. i 

The children’s growing desire to work and play in stable 
groups should have outlet in the ‘sixes’ class, and opportunity 
given for leadership and organization. The capacity to en- 
visage a more remote aim, and to sustain interest for longer 
periods, will result in the undertaking of work which carries 
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over from day to day, and the need for equipment and work 
to be safely stored. J 

The increase in self-control, and the capacity to enter into 
the life of a larger community, make class and group work 
easier to organize, and the ‘teacher's time’ will be eagerly 
anticipated, if this is used wisely and with imagination. The 
teacher has a wonderful opportunity, during this year, to open 
many doors for the children and to show them something of 
the joy and adventure that can be found in the realms of litera- 
ture, music and the other arts. Her own enthusiasm and sense 
of awareness will be caught by the children. They will un- 
consciously adopt her attitudes, and be influenced by the 
appreciation and encouragement that she gives to their own 
creative efforts. 

As the children pass on from the infant school they should be 
Straight and sturdy, with a good carriage and bright, eager 
faces, They should be alert physically and mentally, ready to 
take full advantage of the new opportunities opening up before 
them. They should still be full of curiosity, missing nothing that 
happens in their environment, and reaching out to the wider 
world of other people’s experience. They should have learnt to 
control themselves in the interests of the group, and to be 
tolerant of other people’s opinions and actions. They should 
have learnt to accept success and failure, disappointment and 
loss, and be able to adapt themselves to changing situations. 
They should be friendly and co-operative, ready to help others 
and to accept help, reliable and trustworthy. They should have 
confidence, initiative, humour and self-respect. 

What the children will have learnt in the infant school may 
not be easy’to measure — the most important things never are — 
but they will have a fund of heterogeneous knowledge, gained 
through their own experience, and the beginning of skills that 
will lead to further learning. Above all, they will have an 
attitude to work which makes them eminently teachable, and 
they will have learnt how to live and work with other people. 


CHAPTER VIII. OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO 
CHILDREN 


Remember you must be a man yourself before you try 
to train a man; you yourself must set the pattern he 
shall copy. D ROUSSEAU 


HOSE who have lived with and studied young children 
will be in no doubt about the importance of the role of the 
teacher. The new way of life in thc infant school has increased, 
rather than lessened, the teacher's responsibility. Although 
there is less specific teaching, there is more learning over 2 
wider field, and the extent and quality of this learning depends 
very largely upon the teacher's understanding of the child, 
and upon her skill in providing for the satisfaction of his needs. 
This provision has already been considered in its various 
aspects, but it is necessary also to consider the organization 
which lies behind the provision and which makes for the smooth 
and efficient running of the school. The responsibility for this 
organization lies partly with the Ministry of Education, the 
Local Education Authorities and the School Managers, but it 
is largely the concern of the head teacher and her staff within 
the school. 

The administrative authorities are responsible for providing 
the school building and grounds, the furniture and fittings, and 
for supplying the equipment and materials required for the 
children’s education. Much bas been said and written about 
school buildings', and sometimes the provision made has tended 
to be over-elaborate. It is, however, coming to be realized that 
the fundamental needs of young children are very simple, and 
that if the school building can satisfy these needs, the rest can 


be left largely to the teachers. The basic needs are shelter from 


1Since this chapter was written the Ministry of Educati k M 
Bulletin No. 1 — obtainable from H.M.S.O. — in which peser] deed mu 
given here have been made, and and described in detail. There Ed many 
diagrams to illustrate the suggestions made. 
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cold, heat and rain; adequate light and ventilation; space to 
move about freely within the school in order that learning may 
be at its maximum; easy access to the grounds to allow for in- 
and outdoor work; provision for good habit training, for meals 
to be taken decently, and for the isolation of sick children; pro- 
vision for the health and comfort of the teachers and other 
workers in the school; and the setting of a standard of beauty 
and fitness for purpose, which should be found in all public 
buildings. 

The need for shelter, light and air are now fully realized by 
those who plan the schools, and the newer schools satisfy this 
need admirably. It is to be hoped that the older buildings 
which must continue in use will soon be altered to bring them 
nearer to modern standards, in order that for all the children 
there will be the best possible provision. By lowering the level 
of the window sills so that children could sce out of the windows, 
much would be done to give extra light and air and to remove 
the feeling of being shut away from the world which the high 
windows must give to little children. 

In the matter of space for living and working, even the newer 
schools fall short of what is required. We find that, for a 
nursery class of thirty children of under five years, a much 
larger room is usually provided than for an infant class of forty 
bigger children, working on very similar lines. The younger 
children certainly need the space to run and play, but the ‘over 
fives’ need just as much space in order to lead the active life 
that is natural to them at this age. When small rooms, built 
for forty, have to accommodate classes of fifty, which is not 
uncommon, the educational opportunities of the children are 
seriously reduced. I would suggest that an infant classroom 
should be at least as big as a nursery playroom, and that infant 
classes should be kept below forty wherever possible, with a 
maximum of thirty as the ultimate aim. 

It has sometimes been suggested that additional ‘activity’ 
rooms should be provided to supplement the small classrooms 
in the infant school. It would be a far better use of the available 
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space if a large classroom were provided for each class, as the 
practical work done by the children is part of their normal 
living together at this age, and not something apart that 1s 
done in another room. Infant classrooms need not be rectangu- 
lar in shape now that little class-teaching takes place. An 
irregular shape, giving additional corners and alcoves, will add 
to the interest and possibilities of the room. A hall is necessary 
if children are to enjoy music to the fill, to have adequate 
physical activity in bad weather, and to have the experience 
of coming together with other classes for assembly and special 
festivals. The hall is also necessary for parents’ meetings. 

an additional room can be provided, a smaller room to be used 
as a library will be a great asset, as the children are quite ready 
to use a library before leaving the infant school, and this would 
act as a stimulus to reading. 

The grouping of rooms in an infant school is an important 
matter and one which needs much careful consideration. It 
has been found that, although the older schools with the class- 
rooms arranged round the hall have many disadvantages, they 
have a fecling of intimacy which is lost where the classrooms 
are scattered around a quadrangle or arranged in separate 
blocks. We need to find an arrangement that will give all the 
classrooms an open aspect and the maximum sunshine, but 
will create a sense of unity in the school and do away with rigid 
class divisions. Otherwise we may provide for the physical 
development of the children at the expense of their social 
development, and fail to encourage the growth of a community 
spirit. The difficulty of grouping the classrooms so as to retain 
a sense of unity will be greater in a large than in a smaller 
school, which suggests that infant schools should not be planned 
for large numbers. There are disadvantages for the teachers, 
as well as for the children, when they.are too much isolated 
from each other. This is particularly so for young teachers, 
who need to have close contact with their older and more 
experienced colleagues in their first years of teaching. 

Now that it has been discovered that much of the children’s 


Children bring their achievements 
and discoveries to the adult 
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work can be carried on in the open air for most of the year, 
with great benefit to their healthy development, the need to 
make easier access from the classrooms to the school grounds has 
grown in importance. Such provision has been made in many 
of the recently built schools, but it is rarely found in the older 
Schools and could only be made there by the carrying out of 
Structural alterations. Even where classrooms open on to a 
veranda or quadrangle the best arrangement has not always 
been made. The children need to be able to work out of doors 
not only for reasons of health, but also in order that they may 
have as much space as possible for their work, and be able to 
do the kind of work that is only possible in the open air. Those 
working out of doors need the teacher's supervision and help 
às much as do the children working indoors, but the position 
of the playgrounds often makes it impossible for the teacher to 
supervise both groups. If the classrooms opened on to a veranda, 
with the garden and playground beyond, the children would be 
able to undertake a great variety of work under the teacher's 
Supervision. This arrangement has proved to be very successful 
in the nursery school and class and would be equally successful 
1n the infant school. 

Training in good health habits is usually extremely difficult 
to carry out in the infant school, owing to the inadequacy, and 
the distance from the classroom, of the sanitary and washing 
facilities. Taking the nursery school again as our pattern, far 
better training could be given if there were, adjacent to the 
classroom, a cloakroom recess and a toilet room for each class, 
or pair-of classes, in the infant school. These could be under 
the teacher's direct supervision and their correct use considered 
as part of the children's education. Where in- and outdoor work 
is possible the cloakroom should be near at hand in order that 
children may easily put on their coats before going out in cold 
weather. 

As was suggested earlier, the question of young children 
spending the whole day at school is one that needs much 
investigation and thought, but, if they are to have their mid-day 
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meal at school, adequate provision for taking the meal properly, 
and for enjoying a period of relaxation after the meal, should 
be made. Ideally, a separate dining-block with facilities for 
reading and quiet games, and for sleep if necessary, should be 
provided. This would need to be near a playground to facilitate 
the supervision of all the children. 

An isolation or medical room has been provided in most of 
the newer schools, but the lack of it in many of the older schools 
presents a difficult problem to the teachers in cases of inde. 
Sickness. It would be an advantage if the isolation room coul 
be placed where supervision could be given from an adjoining 
room, through a glass panel, strict isolation from other children 
being maintained. S 

Now that teachers are expected to spend some of their mid-day 
breaks in school, to supervise the children's meal and to be E. 
hand in case of accidents, it is important that their welfare anc 
comfort should be given more consideration than has been 
usual in the past. Teaching is tiring work, and every teacher 
needs to relax between morning and afternoon school. There 
should be a pleasant staff room, away from the noise of ies 
playground, with enough comfortable chairs for all. The hea 
teacher's room should also be pleasant and comfortable, but 
placed where she can keep her finger on the pulse of the school. 
In a school that is large enough to carry a non-teaching assis- 
tant, a small office is needed for her use. 

Toilet facilities for the teachers should be adequate and 
well planned, with separate provision for domestic staff if the 
numbers warrant this. Wash bowls and individual towels are 
essential for the canteen staff to ensure that no infection is 
spread through food and cooking utensils. 

The appearance of the school building, the lay-out of the 
grounds, and the exterior and interior decorations, play an 
important part in the setting of standards, not only for the 
children, but for the whole neighbourhood. As a centre of 
culture and learning the highest possible standard should be 
set by the school. The shortage of materials in post-war years 
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has set the architects a difficult problem, but they have over- 
come this by combining simplicity of line with good propor- 
tion, and have often achieved an austere beauty. By using 
lighter and more varied colours for decorating new and old 
buildings, the sombreness which was once common in schools 
has given way to a lightness and gaiety which undoubtedly 
contribute to the happier atmosphere. Where there is dirt, it 
can now be seen and dealt with. The decorating will probably 
need to be done more frequently than in the days of ‘chocolate 
brown paint’, but this will be balanced by an increase of happi- 
ness and health among children and staff. 

One sometimes wishes that more schools could be planned 
with the main entrances for the use of the children. All too 
often there is an imposing front door for visitors and the 
children’s entrances are somewhere round the back, as though 
the children were of little importance. This is perhaps a minor 
point, but it is indicative of a wrong attitude, and is certainly 
not in keeping with the position of children within the school. 

The furnishings and fittings needed in infant schools are few 
and simple. The children’s furniture should be of good design 
and material, light enough for them to move by themselves, 
and able to be stacked away when not in use. There should 
be storage space for equipment, either in a small storeroom for 
each class or in adequate cupboards. Some of the shelves should 
be within the children’s reach. Where stacking furniture is 
supplied, open shelves or lockers will also be needed, to provide 
for each child a place for his own belongings. A sink in cach 
classroom would be a great asset, or, if the washroom adjoins 
the classroom, the sink could be placed there. With the decrease 
of class-teaching in the infant school the blackboard is less 
important than it was in the past. If it is fixed to the wall, it 
should be in such a position that the children can use it as well 
as the teacher. A low movable blackboard is probably more 
suitable for group and individual work. The value of radio 
and films for young children is still a matter for research, but 
in order that this research can be carried out, plugs might be 
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provided in the school hall and perhaps in the ‘sixes’ room, to 
make possible the use of a radiogram, films and film strips. 

The choice of the less permanent equipment, materials and 
books for the children’s use is the responsibility of the head 
teacher and her staff, but the extent of the provision is deter- 
mined by the annual allowances made by the Local Education 
Authority. These vary considerably from ome Authority 19 
another. Teachers will probably never‘ be satisfied with the 
allowances made, but the grievance of the infant teachers 15 
usually that the allowance for infants is so very much less than 
for the older children. It is obvious that more money is needed 
for the books and equipment of the older children, but the 
discrepancy is often considerable. It is not always realized by 
administrators how expensive are the books and equipment 
required for infants, and how the infant teachers can be limited 
in their work by shortages. : 

The kind of books that young children enjoy, and that will 
encourage them to want to read, may cost between 3s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. each, and a great variety of these will be needed. They 
are in constant use by the children, who are only just learning 
to handle books carefully, and so they need to be replaced more 
frequently than do the books for older children. Although 2 
good deal of junk? material is used in the infant school, good 
tools are needed, and every class must have its own supply- 
Consumable goods such as paint, paper and clay are used up 
much more quickly by young children, before they reach the 
stage of applying more detail to, and spending longer on, each 
piece of work. Many infant teachers are reduced to spending 
their own moncy, or that collected by parents, to supplement 
the annual allowance from the Authority, in order that the 
children's development may not be limited. 

'The head teacher and her staff have to plan for the running 
of the school largely within the limits of the schoo] building; 
grounds, furnishings, and the allowance for equipment. Their 
work inevitably entails compromise with their ideal, but it is 
heartening to find the level of compromise very high in so many 
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schools, even where conditions are extremely difficult. This 
strengthens the conviction that the quality of the teacher is of 
the greatest importance to children, as a good teacher provides 
a good environment even in the most unpromising building. 
This is not an excuse for a policy of laisser-faire in the matter of 
buildings, for the strain upon the teacher working under 
difficult conditions is very great, and a system that exhausts its 
teachers can never be a good one. 

To make the best use of the available space in school, teachers 
should keep their classrooms clear of unnecessary furniture and 
equipment. Fuller use might be made of the hall and corridors 
for work which needs floor space, provided that corridors are 
not obstructed. This has the added advantage of allowing 
children from different classes to work together if they wish. 
The classrooms should be considered as living-rooms and not 
allowed to become over-busy with too many pictures, labels 
and children's paintings on the walls. The few pictures, 
pottery and fabrics should be chosen with care for their quality 
and their suitability as part of the general scheme of decoration. 

The organization within the school, for which the head 
teacher is chiefly responsible, includes the allocation of duties 
to the members of staff, the planning of a scheme of work and 
a time-table, and the keeping of the necessary records. This 
can be done entirely by the head teacher, but, as a rule, it is 
a matter for consultation and agreement with the class teachers. 
There is no doubt that, where the teachers have some say in 
the organization of the school, they are usually more contented 
and co-operative, and this is reflected in their work and their 
attitude to the children. 2 

In many schools staff meetings are held regularly and are 
found to be invaluable as a democratic centre of the life of the 
school. Such meetings are concerned with all the aspects of 
organization mentioned above, and with any matter that affects 
the welfare of the children as a whole, or the welfare of a 

articular child who may be known to several members of the 
staff. Developments and changes within the school are more 
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likely to be successful if they are agreed to first by all the 
teachers, and their educational basis fully understood. Matters 
of disagreement can be brought into the open at staff meetings 
and discussed in a friendly spirit, instead of being allowed to 
fester and cause resentment and misunderstanding. 

The staff as a whole will be particularly concerned with the 
children's progress through the school. By considering together 
the progressive provision of materials, tools and books, they 
will ensure that all the children have the opportunity to develop 
in skill and knowledge, and to learn at their maximum rate. 

In the days when education was thought of in terms of 
subjects to be taught, it was comparatively easy for schemes of 
work to be planned and carried out. The new way of life in 
the infant school does not lend itself so easily to planning ahead, 
and yet some scheme is necessary if there is to be a unity of 
purpose throughout the school. The nature of the scheme will 
depend upon the philosophy of education of the head teacher 
and her staff, and the extent to which they are able to put this 
into effect in their particular circumstances. Where the children 
are free to carry out their own purposes for part of the day, 
this might be shown in the scheme as opportunities for ex- 
perience and learning. The equipment to be provided might 
be listed, and suggestions made as to the kind of experiences 
that children would be likely to have in an environment 
prepared in this way. 'The kind of discoveries they will 
probably make, and the knowledge and skills they will acquire, 
should also be suggested. This would include skills relating 
to language and number. Such-a scheme would act as a guide 
to the teachers in the setting of the environment, and in judging 
whether individual children were making satisfactory progress. 

In addition to this, more definite suggestions might be made 
in the scheme as to the ground to be covered, with children 
of different ages, in the *teacher's time’. This would include 
stories — religious and otherwise — rhymes and poems to be 
told and read, music to be played, songs to be sung to and with 
the children, and rhythmic and percussion band work, where 
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this is taken. It should be understood by the teachers that this 
was a minimum, and not a maximum scheme, and that any 
additions suggested by the children's interests from day to day 
would be included. 

The class teachers might find it helpful to make out a scheme 
of suggestions for the *teacher's time’ at the beginning of each 
term, in addition to the weekly forecast which is usually sub- 
mitted to the head ‘teacher. The form of the weekly record 
presents a problem, where so much of the work depends upon 
the children’s interests and initiative. It has been found to be 
helpful to make a brief forecast of those things that the teacher 
can plan ahead, and, at the end of the week, to add a record 
of the children’s achievements, using differently coloured ink, 
and deleting any item that was forecast but was not taken. 
This gives a complete record of the general work of the class, 
and some idea of how it has been determined by the interests of 
the children. ; 

Planning a time-table for the infant school today is less 
complex than it was when special times were allocated to each 
individual subject. Any plans made must be very flexible, to 
allow for children's interests to be followed through to a 
Satisfactory conclusion, but a simple programme is necessary 
for the smooth running of the school, and for the stability and 
order that mean so much to young children. There are certain 
statutory regulations, that must be observed, about the length 
of sessions, registration, recreation, assembly and religious 
education. It is felt by some teachers that certain changes in 
these regulations might be considered where the infant school 
is concerned. For example, in some schools, where the children 
have easy access to the playground and live freely in and out of 
doors, playtimes seem to be unnecessary and are often regarded 
by the children as an,unwarranted interruption of their work. 
Playtimes are not included in the nursery school programme, 
and it would seem that the inclusion of them in the infant 
school programme should be a matter for the teachers to decide. 
The break is probably needed more by the teachers than by 
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the children, but some of them prefer to continue without a 
break, now that the strain of class-teaching has been removed. 

The provision, made in the Education Act of 1944, for 
religious instruction to be taken at any time of day, has been 
welcomed by many infant teachers. Only those who have tried 
to tell Bible stories at the beginning of the morning to five- 
year-olds, whose minds are full of ideas to be played and worked 
out, questions to be asked and information to be shared, know 
how difficult it is to do justice to an important matter like 
religious instruction at that particular time. There are often 
added difficulties when parents wish to see the teachers, money 
has to be collected, numbers for milk and dinners recorded, 
wet clothes to be dried, and late-comers welcomed. It has been 
found in practice that, with the younger children in the infant 
school, the Bible stories have a much greater significance if 
they are told at a time of day when the teacher is free from 
interruptions, and when the children have had an opportunity 
to solve their own problems and work out their ideas creatively 
or through dramatic play. The children then come together , 
into a group more readily and are more receptive of what the 
adult has to offer. 

In view of this it is surprising that the Education Act, 1944» 
states quite definitely that the act of worship must be taken 
at the beginning of each morning, with the whole school 
assembled together. It may bé worth while to quote the Act for 
the sake of those who are not familiar with it. Section 25 (i) reads: 


Subject to the provisions of this section, the school day in 
every county school and in every voluntary school shall 
begin with collective worship on the part of all pupils in 
attendance at the school, and the arrangements made 
therefor shall provide for a single act of worship attended 
by all such pupils, unless, in the opinion of the local 
education authority or, in the case of à voluntary school, 
of the managers and governors thereof, the school premises 
are such as to make it impracticable to assemble them for 
that purpose, 
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The question of the time for worship is a controversial one. 
Many people will feel that it must come first thing in the 
morning for all children, and the Act for them will present no 
difficulty. Other people, however, think that, in order that 
worship may come to play a significant part in the children's 
lives, it should be taken when they can most readily enter into 
the right atmosphere, and that this is a matter that only the 
teacher who knows hér children can decide. By the time the 
children are six years old they have probably developed 
Sufficiently to be able to enter into a simple act of worship 
together before starting the day's work, and for the religious 
education to follow this; but for the younger children it seems 
that more latitude might be given to the teachers to make the 
most suitable arrangements for the children. As was suggested 
carlier, it would be an advantage if the youngest children could 
be allowed to get used to the small community of the class 
before joining in the school assembly. It is to be hoped that 
there will be no strict enforcement of this part of the Act where 
young children are concerned. 

Having made allowance for the statutory regulations in the 
daily programme, the head teacher and her staff will make their 
plan for the rest of the day according to the pattern of life 
within the school. Those who believe that the child's natural 
Way of life is the best basis for learning will allow long periods, 
especially in the morning, for movement and experiment, and 
for constructive, creative and dramatic play. Within this time 
will come language and number, as the children's interests lead 
them tc embark on the skills of reading, writing, measuring, 
counting and calculating. It might be found, during the year 
in the ‘sixes’ class, when most of the children have come to need 
these skills, that a practice period is required each day for 
quieter and more ordered work. In some infant schools, where 
it is known that the children will pass on to rather formal 
junior schools, such practice periods are introduced during the 
last term in the ‘sixes’ class, in order to help the children to 
make a gradual change in the pattern of their work. 
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The daily programme will also show the times when the 
work planned by the teacher will be taken, especially where 
this affects other classes, as in the use of the hall and play- 
ground for class lessons. This will include physical training, 
music, story and poetry, though much incidental work of this 
kind will also take place in ‘children’s time’. 

It is not easy to make a summary of the amount of time spent 
on each ‘subject’ where learning is looketl upon as indivisible, 
but this may be required for administrative purposes. Es 
observing the children over a period of time it should bc possib! e 
to estimate the average amount of time spent each week in 
different ‘subjects’. This will help in the making of a summary» 
and will act as a guide in checking up the balance of work for 
any one child. 

The daily programme and summary can be planned more 
definitely in schools where the children’s work is directed, to ? 
large extent, by the teachers; but even here it is wise to divide 
the day up as little as possible, giving long periods when 2 
variety of work might be going on, with time to complete 1 
satisfactorily. 

Whatever the plan of work may be, it is important tO 
remember that it is made for the benefit of the children and 
must be flexible enough to conform to their needs. If the 
children are compelled to conform to the plan, except when 
circumstances make this really necessary, their development 15 
bound to be limited. 

The keeping of records is an essential and important part of the 
teacher's work, and it has assumed a greater significance, now 
that much of the work done in school results from the children's 
choice rather than from the teacher's direction. It is only by 
keeping faithful records that the balance of each child's progress 
can be seen, and help and guidance given where these are 
necessary. There áre different kinds of record, each with its own 
purpose which determines its form. Among those which have 
been found to be necessary in the infant school are the teacher’s 
class record showing general activities and trends of develop- 
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ment; the teacher's day-to-day record of children's progress in 
particular skills; the child's own record of his progress, when he 
reaches the stage of being interested in making this; and the 
official school record card that will go with the child from class 
to class, and probably from school to school. 

The keeping of class records was considered in connection 
with the planning and carrying out of schemes of work. It 
should be possible, from these records, for the head teacher or 
visitors to the school to get a general picture of the provision 
made for the children's development, of the teacher's part in 
presenting literature and music to the children, and of the 
progress of the children’s work. Such records, if well kept, can 
be extremely interesting and valuable documents. 

Most infant teachers keep some kind of record of children's 
progress in reading, and some also record the mastering of 
certain processes in number. Now that we realize that there is 
so much more to a child's education than learning to read and 
to cipher, the acquisition of other skills might be included in 
these personal records. For example, it might be recorded 
When a child masters physical skills such as turning somersaults, 
skipping or climbing a rope; when he is able to tie his shoe 
laces, to use scissors, a saw, a screw driver and knitting needles; 
when he begins to write, cither as imitation, or as an extension 
of his drawing; when he can tell the time, and use the scales 
and other measuring equipment. In certain cases it would also 
be interesting to record when the child begins to play with 
other children or to use materials such as clay and paint, which 
he bas at first avoided. 

This kind of record need not take up much of the teacher’s 
time. Ifshe prepares a chart or a register with headings showing 
the points to be noticed, she need only enter against the child’s 
name the date when success was achieved. This record will 
be found to be helpful when filling in the official record 
card, but its chief value is that it makes the teacher observe 
her children carefully, and notice when they make progress 
and when they need her help. It also ensures, in the case of 
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a large class, that every child has his share of the teacher's 
attention. 

During the year in the ‘sixes’ class many children seem to 
become aware of their growing powers of body and mind, and 
to take a delight in mastering one skill after another for the 
satisfaction that this brings. It is at this stage that they welcome 
the opportunity to record their own progress and attainments. 
By helping them to devise a form of personal record, and show- 
ing an interest in the progress made, the teacher will help to 
keep alive this urge to learn and to achieve, and will ensure 
that it results in real educational progress. Such individual 
records are preferable to class records, as they do not stress the 
competitive element, which will now be seen in the children’s 
behaviour, but which can damage the social life of the group 


if it is allowed to assume undue importance. The children’s 
records might include 


skills that they master, the songs and poems that they learn, 


the tools they learn to use correctly and the things they make. 
A child who is too engrossed in the work to want to record it is 
probably best left alone. He needs no added stimulus. 
Individual record cards, designed to show the child’s progress 
throughout his school life, are now in fairly common use. Some 
Local Education Authorities have planned cards to be used 
throughout their Schools, and to accompany children when 
they are transferred from one school to another. Where this 
has not been done, many head teachers have devised their own 


cards to suit their particular needs. Much thought and research 
has gone to the planning of record cards, but they.are still 
at the experimental stage and it will be many years before we 
can come to conclusions about their most suitable form. We 
can, however, consider the purpose of such cards, and from that 
decide on the kind of information that it might be valuable to 
record. ‘ 

The conscientious filling in of these official cards takes up à 
good deal of the teacher's time. This can be reasonably eX 


pected of teachers if it is essential to the educational progress 


a list of the books they read, the number of 
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of the children, but it will be agreed that only those entries 
should be asked for which do contribute to this progress. Itisa 
well-established practice for teachers to pass on information 
about children as they move into another class or school, in 
order that there may be continuity in the children's experience 
and a sympathetic understanding of their problems. The great 
value of this practice has been recognized, and the main pur- 
pose of the record card is to extend to all children the benefits 
which result from it; that is, to provide for the educational 
guidance of the children. This is necessary at every stage of 
school life, but it is particularly valuable at the end of the 
primary stage when different types of educational opportunity 
lie before the children in the secondary schools. When record 
cards have been in use long enough to show children's progress 
throughout the primary school, they will probably become one 
of the main factors in the classification of children for secondary 
school education. 

Ifthe purpose of the record card is to facilitate the educational 
guidance of the child, the information to be recorded at the 
infant school stage must include three things — the personal 
characteristics of the child, the circumstances which are likely 
to affect his development, and the progress that he makes in 
school. The school record card is not intended to be aduplication 
of the medical record card, but, as the latter may not be available 
for teachers to see, certain outstanding physical characteristics 
will need to be recorded; for example, abnormalities of sight, 
hearing, speech and muscular control. It will also be necessary 
to record the incidence of infectious disease, and its effect on 
the child’s attendance. Whatever form the attendance record 
takes it should be possible to show whether there have been 
long periods of absence or frequent broken weeks, as the effect 
upon progress will be different in the two cases. Outstanding 
attitudes and personality traits should be entered, but, as these 
will probably be modified to some extent with experience and 
training, they should be recorded periodically in order that 


Progress can be shown. 
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There is no doubt that progress in school is affected by 
circumstances in the home, and that teachers cannot give the 
child the help he needs if they are unaware of his problems. 
This raises a question about which there has been much a 
troversy, and which needs some straight and courageous a - 
ing. It has been said that teachers have no right to pry into be 
private affairs of the home and to record information d 
family life. This is perfectly true if it is done in a spit o 
prying and if irrelevant details are recorded; but, if ees 
information is going to help successive teachers to understanc 
and help the child, and this is recorded simply and Mis 
comment, can it not be justified in the interests of the child? 
For example, the child's position in the family is significant and 
may affect his attitudes and development; his background of 
experience is likely to be limited in some ways if he lives in 
rooms, in a flat or a tenement dwelling, or if he lives with only 
one parent or with grandparents. Such details should be known 
to the teachers in order that they can supplement the child's 
home experience in the school. In the interests of health, 
doctors are entrusted with much information, which is treated 
as confidential within the medical service. Is it too much to 
hope that one day teachers will also be entrusted with the 
information that they need for the full education of the children? 
Perhaps this rests with the teachers, but they must be given the 
opportunity to prove their trustworthiness. 

The recording of the child's progress through the infant 
school is a fairly simple matter, but it must be remembered 
that his social progress is just as important as his intellectual 
progress. His development might be shown under such head- 
ings as physical skills and personal habits; social progress 
including attitudes to adults and other children; interests; and 
attainments showing acquisition of skills in speech, language 
number, constructive and creative work. The most important 
entries to be made are those which record outstanding 
characteristics of any kind and unusually quick or slow 
development. 
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Special responsibility rests upon infant teachers in the matter 
of keeping records. They have closer and more continuous 
contacts with the parents than do the teachers of the older 
children, and so they are more likely to know of any particular 
circumstances affecting the children's development. They scc 
the children at the stage when they are still very dependent 
on the adult, and when their spontaneity of behaviour makes 
it easier to distinguish their personal characteristics, than will 
be possible in later years. 

By recording faithfully what they know about the children, 
the infant teachers will help to ensure for them, throughout 
their school life, educational treatment based on knowledge and 
understanding. 

Here again we are brought face to face with the personal 
responsibility of the teacher. It seems as though every avenue 
of thought about education leads eventually to the importance 
of the role of the educator. This is particularly true when we 
are considering the teacher of young children, as her influence 
Will be profound and far-reaching. F ortunately, most of those 
Who take up infant teaching as a career do so because they have 
a genuine love for young children, and a capacity for ‘mother- 
ing’ which is invaluable. These qualities, however, are not 
sufficient in themselves. If we are to discharge our responsi- 
bility to children we must do more than fecl for them. 

It is our duty, as teachers, to know children — to learn all 
we can from those who have studied them and from our 
own observation; to study the general characteristics of children 


at different ages and to discover the personal characteristics of 
the children for whom we are immediately responsible. We 
s of children and how they 


must know also what are the need 

learn. It is only with such basic knowledge that we can make 

the right provision, plan the best environment and establish 

the right relationships in the school. 
Yet this is only half the task, and if we stop here we shall 

have failed in our obligations. The second and perhaps more 

important part of our work is in the day-to-day living with 
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children, satisfying their physical needs, answering their 
questions, guiding their observations, leading them to know 
themselves and their capabilities, and opening up before them 
the wealth of experience and knowledge which will enrich their 
lives. We can only do this adequately if our own experience 
and knowledge are wide and are continually growing. We must 
know the properties and possibilities of the materials and tools 
which the children will use, and be able tô look ahead to where 
the children's experiments are leading; we must have a know- 
ledge of the life of the neighbourhood and all the things in it 
that will be of interest to the children; we must be familiar 
with the world of nature, and know something of man's achieve- 
ments in music and the arts; we must know how to supplement 
our own knowledge by reference to books, and how to teach 
the children to do the same; we must have discovered for our- 
selves the world of literature and be able to lead the children 
` to share in its delights. 

This will involve an intellectual discipline and an expendi- 
ture of time that may daunt some teachers, but those who look 
upon their work as a vocation, and not just as a means of 
earning a living, will realize that only thus can such an impor- 
tant task as teaching be performed. They will know also that 
intellectual discipline is not enough. What we are, as persons, 
will have a greater influence upon our children than what we 
do and what we know. The fundamental qualities of a teacher 
must be sought on the spiritual plane. Only those whose way 
of life has a spiritual basis, whether religious or rational, will 
be capable of the selflessness and the personal discipline which 
are necessary in those who bring up children. 

As members of a team within the school, teachers need to 
have such qualities as good humour, orderliness, punctuality, 
reliability and the willingness to do the extra job. Probably 
we all know the teacher who arrives in school at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and who has her cupboards locked, and her 
coat on ready to go home when the children leave at three- 
thirty; the one who has to be reminded continually to do her 
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playground duty; the one who stays away when she feels the 
least bit unwell, leaving her class for someone else to take; 
or the one who somehow avoids all the little extra jobs which 
arise when a teacher is absent, when the doctor is in school, or 
when a parents day is being planned. Fortunately such 
teachers are only a small minority, but one of them on a staff 
can cause much resentment, and ruin the harmony of the 
school. 

The influence of such teachers upon the children may have 
more serious effects. They are the people who fail to deal 
adequately with a cut knee; who allow children to run out into 
the cold or rain without their coats; in whose rooms one sees 
closed windows, dead flowers, torn books and dirty dressing-up 
clothes; who fail to give satisfactory answers to children's 
questions, and miss countless opportunities for leading the 
children on to further knowledge; and who are careless about 
their own standards of speech, dress and behaviour. 

Young children are very discerning, and, after kindliness, 
the quality that they seem to be most aware of in the adult 
is conscientiousness. They show this in the way that they go 
for help to a particular teacher, who may not be their own class 
teacher, knowing that she will attend to their problem properly. 
Albert Schweitzer says of a master who taught him at the age 


of nine: 


That a deep sense of duty, manifested even in the smallest 
matters, is the great educative influence, and that it 
accomplishes what no exhortations and no punishments 
can, has, thanks to him, become my firm conviction, a 
conviction the truth of which I have tried to prove in 
practice in all that I have had to do as an educator.” 


ientiousness is invaluable, but 
lack of balance in the teachers’ 
important, but we shall do 
M. L. Jacks says, in 


_ Such a sense of duty or consc 
it must not be allowed to cause a 
life. Our work as teachers is very 
it all the better for being whole people. 
his Total Education: 

R 
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... The teacher... must be, above all things, a whole 
human being, with every part of his human personality well 
exercised by a varied experience among men, and in good 
working order. 

For work in our schools we must train not teachers, but 
the right kind of human being; the right teachers will follow. 


This is sound advice and particularly important to infant 
teachers, many of whom are single women, who sometimes 
become so engrossed in their work that they are in danger of 
losing touch with the ordinary life of the community. After 
spending several hours a day with young children, taking 
responsibility, and helping to develop immature minds, the 
teacher would do well to spend much of her leisure in the 
company of adults, some of whom are more advanced intellec- 
tually and spiritually than herself. As a whole, balanced 
person, she will be better able to see the child as a whole being 
and to provide for his all-round development. 

Those of us who work with young children must remember, 
above all, that our own philosophy of life will be the basis of 
our educational practice. The children live from day to day; 
enthralled by the present, incapable yet of looking far ahead 
on the road they are travelling. But we must know something 
of the ultimate goal of education and of life, or our teaching will 
be aimless and ineffective. We must foster the child's awakening 


consciousness of his own possibilities, and of the fullness of life 
that lies ahead. 


No man can reveal to you aught but that which already 
lies half asleep in the dawning of your knowledge. 


The teacher who walks in the shadow of the temple 


among his followers, gives not of his wisdom but rather of 
his faith and his lovingness. 


If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter the house of 
his wisdom, but rather leads you to the threshold of your 
own mind. 


KAHLIL GIBRAN 
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accounts of discussions and debates) are#€@luded in the body of the narratives. 
The Times Educational Supplement 


LEARNING TO READ 
A Reading Scheme 
By N. CLARKE 


The early stages of this scheme are based on nine nursery rhymes. By using 
folios of attractive pictures the child becomes familiar with all the people and 
animals to be met in his first book. 

Simple and sensible apparatus accompanies the various stages of the scheme, 

Book I is based on the nursery rhymes used in the early stages of the scheme. 
It is illustrated on every page with simple pictures in bright colours. 

Book II, The Animals at Pound Farm, deals with pets. The same animals are 
used as in Book I with the addition of Mrs. Duck. The stories are made interest- 
ing by introducing each animal in a family. 

Book Il, The Market Square, deals with shops of all kinds. These have been 
made by the children themselves during handwork periods. The book describes 
the making and furnishing of the shopping centre and the Wendyhouse, from 
which they set out by tram or bus to the shops. "M. 

Domestic activities in the home take place when the shopping is over. 

The postman, the baker, the milkman, and the coalman are brought into the 
stories as familiar friends. 


